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PREFACE, 


tJsDER the name of Mctaphyfics arc com. 
prchended inquiries into the nature of ob- 

jc<9:s impervious to the fenfe^; fuch as that 
of the thinking principle within us, and the 
cxillcnce and properties of the Author of the 
univerle. Such inquiries have at all periods 
in which human focictles, by attaining a cer¬ 
tain degree of civilization, afforded fjfficient 
leifure, invited the notice of men of fuperror 
underffanding, though the remotenefs of taefe 
from ienfe rcodcicd any determina¬ 
tion concerning them not a little dir&cult. 
Hence disagreeing opinions naturally arofe, 
and various fcCls were formed*. The hiftory 

and various fortunes of thefo I fliall not (lop 

/ 

✓ 

to relate, as they may be found in feveral 
wcll-^nojvn treatiies. It is fufficient to ob- 
lene here, that as each fe>5t maintained its 

A 3 peculiar 





I'ficuHar tenets with great .oMinacy and ar-. 
donr, Mctaphyfics Toon became the moft «mv 
tentious ot‘ all fcicnccs; whence it came to 
pals, that though evidently it be the moft im- 
portant cf all others, as it relates to man, not . 
only in his prefent but in his future ftatc, an¬ 
nouncing the truths it moft concerns him to 
be acquainted with, yet prefciitlng, particu- 
larly in the latter ages, little clfc than the in¬ 
coherent jargon of tlic fchools, it flill, with¬ 
out. attention to the numerous improvements 
it received during the courfc of the laft cen¬ 
tury from the luminous rcfcarchcs of Locke, 
Berkeley, Mcrian, Condillac, and profcflbr 
Dugald Stuart, continues to be held by the 
vulgar herd of mankind, to be fcarce any 
thing more than refined nonfenfe. 

Upon a general furvey <tf'the whole, it will 

be found, that many, and indeed the moft 

' / 

futile quefttons and the moft abfurd conclu- 
fions with which this feience wa^ ^ polluted 
and dtf^cedy'^ ocijginated in the oIh- . 




ipuce. 
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fcure, aiid ambiguous terms v.'ith which it 
abounded i thefe being partly banifhed, and 
the fignification of fuch as it neceffarily em¬ 
ploys being duly explained, i'.ietaphyfics af- 
fumed anew appearance; and bcimr imme- 
diately freed from the vain uninteUigiblc fub- 
tlctics of the fchools, it was enabled to un¬ 
ravel the more refined Ibphiftry by which 
fome oblique wits attempt.'d to impofc 
atheifm, panthclfm, fatalifm, and n;atcrialifm, 

and finally univcrfal fccpticifin, on the cre¬ 
dulity of mankind. 

The importance of this fcicncc is bdl dif- 
cerned by taking a fummary vic%v of the evils 
refulting from falfc notions of its ohje^s; and 
amongthefc objeas I confider fettling the true 
import of words as one peculiarly dcl'erving 
the grcatcft attention. Now fb firangcly 
have theic been mifunderftood, that ahilracb 
terms were fuppolcd to have real correfpond- 

ing archetypes; f'or/afftf was thought to de¬ 
note a goddefi, three goddefies ; 

4 has 
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V a? by ibme l>.:en'hciu to iti/ cxilfent 

Mbe'ing, by others a modification oi* the Su> 

' preme Being (though this Being was acknow- 

* * • 

ledgcd to be Spiritual and uncxtcnded ;) and 

' others Tomething intermediate between 

^ • 

t 'llhattcr and fpirit. Motion was defined to be 
the of a being tending from capacity to 
■ actuality. Others, ftiU more abfurd, have re- 
jefted definitions, even of the mofb com¬ 
plicated objcifb, altogether; thus rendering all 
Tcafoning on controverted fubjedts ^bfolutcly 
impoflible. 

' With refpct^l to the human foul, fomc hayc 
held it to be a portion of the Divine Being, 
others a bundle of fleeting perceptions without 
any percipient, and others a thinking machjiw* 
jlut the errors into which mankind fell rb- 

V ' 4 


fpccling the nature and attobutes of the pi- 
yinc Being were by far the moft dcftru^liyc 
human bappinefs, for, to /ay ^lothing of 


inntheiils and Epicureans, moft imiions af- 
bribed to their divinities p^fTions fimilar to 

' • their 



their own, particularly the moft malevolent, 
anget* revenge. And as Noah lacrificed 
anthials after the flood, by way of thankf- 
giving, for having been faved from it, his 

mifguidcd pofterity luppofcd facrificcs to have 
an inherent power of appeafing the anger of 
the Divinity, and fo much the greater, as the 
facrificed was of greater value; thus 
the human fpccics being deemed the moft 
excellent, human facrificcs were held to be 
the moft efficacious: in confequcncc of this 
fatal dclufion, all nations were guilty of this 
horrid impiety;* and by fbrnc it was carried 
to an excefs fcarccly credible. Jt is fuid, that 
the Mexicans facrificed 2500 at Icaft, yearly.-h 
Nor was the opinion, wantonly formed, of 
the exiftence of evil fpirits let loofc on man¬ 
kind, much Icfs pernicious ; for on this the 
imaginary fcicnce of magick was founded, hy 

t 

* See ^{agee on .Atonement, p. 90 •,* 9t>d Bryant, wlio 
puSIilhed an e>pref« treatife on this fubje£t.' 

* - \ ^ .1 ^ . 4 \ 

t 3 RobWTon, J5(<. 514. 
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means of which it was fuppo;f<d coaimuot# 
cation might be held with thefc fpititst^. and 
to thdr agency, under the dirct'lionof adepts 
in this fciencc, numerous di/brders were 
aferibed. In conlcqucncc of this pwIUafion, its 

cxercile was held criminal; but the ,means of 
dete( 5 ling this criminality were as iiifuIBciciit 
as ridiculous i feveral treatifes on this fub- 
jccl'are dill extant; its IreHef was received in 
all Chridian countries, and continued even 


after the reformation: it is faid that 3000 
perfons fuffered death as fbreerers in France 
in one year. Many underwent the fame fate 
in protedant Geneva, many in Germany and 
England, and feveral in New England.* 

Thus we fee that even the pured religion 
is unable to eradicate diperdition; the ex¬ 
perience of ages dernondratesj that this can 
be c^.^ed only by philofbphy. 

In the following cflays I have endeavoured 


to comprehend the mod important truths 


* See Cotton of New Englaji^. ' 

contained 
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contained in this feience, with all podibic; 
condfenefs. My aim in the firil is to poii;t 
out the true fignihcation of terms that moil 
frequently occur in treating mcfaphyllcal fub- 
jcits, and explain the nature of objeds indi¬ 
cated by feme others. The nature of two of 
thefc v.’as to far millaken, and appeared fo in¬ 
tricate, that 1 have treated of them more at 
large in diilind dilTertations. 

In the fecond I have endeavoured to do 
away fome falfc opinions refpeding the hu¬ 
man foub and particularly its materiality; 
ihewing, that no fuch fubilancc as matter is 
deferibed to be, cither exiils or can cxift. Of 
the unpopularity of this opinion I am w'cU 
aware ; however 1 am fully convinced of its 
truth; nay, that it is a moil important truth; 
and were it even falic, it can in no calc be 
prejudicial to fociety, as fome of its opponents, 
who fancied they underftood it, have igno- 
rantly ruppofed. I have briefly flated the an- 

fwer* given by its great author to the ob*- 

jedions 
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JcAlons made to it in his time, and have ob¬ 
viated the moft plaufiblff arguments by which 

it has of latcrbecu affailed. After which I 

♦ » * 

fuccinftly treat of fenfations, ideas, confei- 
oufncfs, the powers and faculties of the hu- 

4 

man mind, and explain in what its various 

abilities and difabilities contiil;, or at Icaft the 

current notions annexed to the terms by which 

they are deferibed. 

0 

The cxiftence of the Supreme Being and 
his attributes, as far as they are difeoverabfe 
by human reafon, form the fubjed of the 
third cflay. Of the former I have given a 
new demonftration a prior }; and of the lat¬ 
ter I have ventured to expofe fomc opinions 
peculiar to myfclf, but by which many pb- 
jedions, otherwilc inlblublc, arc removed. 

I have every where preferred the lynthetic 
to the analytic method, as being mod con* 
fiftent, with brevity.' l^c fbritfci^ has been 
fuccefsfully treated by Locke, Condillac, ahdiv 
pro^or Di^ld Stuart. 
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METAPHYSICKS. 


METAPHTSicKScomprchcnd three objefts of 
inquiry : firft., Tiit true fignification of words 
ufed in treating of intellectual fubjeClb; f«- 
condly, A true notion of the human mind, 
nnd of its principal phenomena; thirdly. Pro¬ 
per notions of tlie Supreme Being, and hit 
molt Important attributes. 

ESS A y I. 

CHAPTER I. 

s 

PRfLIMlKAKY DIFTVITJONS t:F TTRMS THAT MoAT 
FREQptKTLY OCCUR THIS TREATlSi'. 

'^'Senfai\on denotes whatever we perceive by 
our fenfes. 

Idea denotes a hunt copy of a fenfation ab- 
fent, but rccolleCled. 

AV/W fignifics the knowledge we have of 
objects, to which we affign a name, or denote 

VOL. I, B hv 
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. by any f:gn, (Aich as arithmetical figures, or 
algebraic charaders ); but of which, as they 
arc not pCiCv,ivcd by the fenfes, no idea can 
be formed. 

T/iU/^ is a word u(ed, firft, to fignify what¬ 
ever is not a; or, fecoiidiy, any objc(‘l 
what/bever. 

Notions arc either fimplc, complex, com¬ 
plicative, lignificatlvc, or relative. 

Simple notions arc tliofe which we have of 
the chara<5lcr3, qualities, modes, properties, 
actions, or relations, fmgly confidcrcd, of any 
fubjedt to which they belong, or of which 
they make a part; and hence they arc faid to 
be ahJira^cJy and the knowledge we have of 
them is called an ahp.ra^ notion. 

Snell arc the notions we have of the facul¬ 
ties, ftates, or modifications of the human 
mind, or at lead of the fignification of the 
words that denote them. 

Such alfo is the knowledge we have of the 
fignification of general words, or the things 


fignified by them, .whether thofc words be 
generic or fpecific; as animal and man, or 
numerals; though moft commonly thefe words 


arc underflbod not by » knowledge of their 

abftraft 
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ahfl:ra< 5 l fignificatlon, but hj obl'erviiig to what 
forts of things they arc ufually applied, or 
how formed; and hence their definition is 
often difficult, 

Comphx notions are thofe which we have 
of rc:.l things which poflefs many properties, 
and of which we can have no idea; fuch as 
Go(/,. to whom we afcrlbe many properties, 
and the hurnaii Jouf^ to which various proper¬ 
ties and fufccptibihtlcs belong. 

Coivpruaihe notions are thofe which we 
annex to various words, indicating numerous 
objects bundled together, as bearing feme 
general relation to each other; fuch as nu¬ 
merous adtions, or diipofiticus to aClion, con- 
fidcred in their various circumffances a.s ob¬ 
jects of approbation, or difapprobation ; for 
inflance, our notions of virtue, vu'e, impre- 
pr 'tely, indecency, ri^ht, ^^vrong, &c. 

Or fuch as we annex to words Indicating 
the tranfadlions that take place in the inter- 
courfc of men with each other, as negcivta- 
tmis, bargains, ircMus, •u>ar,J>eace, &c. 

Or to thofe that mark the regulations of 
focieties, as ianos and their /anHions. 

Or to words cxprelfivc of the combinations 

% 
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o{ men foT particular views, as focicty^ gwern- 
' mmt^ parliament t cof^piracy, &c. 

Or ot* reciprocal relations, as lbverelgn and 
fubjedt, father and fon, &c. 

Or to words that denote a complication of 
different perceptions, dates, or fentiments of 
the mind, that bear a relation to each other; 
fuch as dejirtt^ which indicates, firll, the per¬ 
ception or notion of an agreeable objeed; 
fccondly, an uncafiucfs to attain it; and, 
thirdly, art aA of the w'ill determining (if it 
be attainable) to attain it. So hope indicates 
deffre, accompanied’with doubt, &c. 

Significative notions arc thofc we have of 
the fignification of words that denote other 
words; as nouns, pronouns, &c. or of ffgns 
which denote words, or various particulars 
concerning them; as grammatical (igns, or 
of arithmetical ffgns, which denote the gra¬ 
dation of numbers; or of algebraic ligns, 
which denote numeral relations and opera¬ 
tions. 

4 

Relative notions arc thofc which we have 
of things not direAIy known, but folely by 
relation to fomething. clfc: ( 6 , though we 
may not cxaAly know the Iquarc roots of 
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400 and 441, without extracting them, yzt 
wc know fo much of both, by rcafon of the 
relations they bear to thofe numbers, that the 
root of the latter muft be higher than that of 
the former. 

Thus wc fee that Jtmph notions are founded 
on abftraClion, complex notions arc derived 
from ratiocination, complicative from concur¬ 
ring relations, and Jignifivativc on the conve¬ 
nience of diftinction or notation. 

Complicative notions arc tiot cafily defined, 
though cafily underflood in particular cafes; 
becaufc a definition mull fet forth the cha¬ 
racter common to them in all cafes, which is 
not cafily afligned, whereas, their fenfe in 
particular cafes is cafily under flood; thus 
timcy placet /P<i<'e, &c. are not eafily defined, 
but the JPace nf a mile; in the place vchere Jia- 
bylon Jiood ; in an hour s time, and fuch like 
phrafes, arc cafly underftood. 
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ClfAl’TER U. 

SECT- I. 

or Bri.sn, tXISTENCE, essencb, possibilitv. 

1. liehig is cither a participle of the verb to 
hr, or a Jbbftantivc, and then it denotes any 
thing real and politjvc, actually cxifttng, or 
capable of cxiftcncc; but in this kift cafe, 
the word pofllldc is annexed to it, unicii> the 
fciifc rc<)iiircs that it (liould be fo uaderllood 
without this addition. 

2. Exjjience denotes the adfual poffefTion of 
any properties ; a being that poffeflcs no pro¬ 
perties is a mere nothing, and whatever pof- 
fefics a property cxiib. 

3. Efjhwe denotes that conRitutlon that 
makes or determines a thing to be what it is, 
or tl>at atlcinblagc of .properties which didiu« 
gutflacs it from all other beings, and entitles it 
to a diftin(ff name. 

Thus it denotes one or other of two 
things, namely, a peculiar conllitution, or a 
peculiar aflcmblagc of properties. The pecu¬ 
liar conilitution is called the real e£htcet but 

as 
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as thU IS for tlic moft part unknown, the af- 
fcrnb]a‘^e of peculiar and infeparuble proper¬ 
ties is fubftituted in its fccad, as it equally 
anfwcrs every purpofe <*f dcfigf.atlon and dlf- 
criminatlon, and is called the ncmhial eftence. 

c. Thus the ica! clfeiiccoi water conlifta In 
the union of certain proportions of oxygen 
and hydrogen ; but its nominal elfcncc con* 
fifts in tlie aggregate of all its properties. 

6. ’Vhe elVtnce of complicative notions con* 
Gits in thofe < iuiraCtcri that form their pecu¬ 
liar dllllneUnn, and are therefore marked by 
diflincl names; thus homicide, committed 
through maiti'c, is diiriaguifticcf from that 
committetl through fudden pafiion : the firll 
is called murjer, and the other mimflau^hter, 
and thofc diftip^l charaiflcrs forn) their ef- 
feiice. As thefc notions are combinations 

, formed by men themfclves, their real and 
nominal clTence is the fame.—Locke, B. iii, 
C. V. fee. 14. 

7. Poljihility denotes the compatibility of 
the couftituent principles of any tlung with 
each other, or of the properties, modifica¬ 
tions,' or attributes of a thing with each 
other, and with that thing to which they 

B 4 belong, 
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belong, or arc attributed; and alfo the cxift- 
cncc of a caufe able to produce the thing 
which is faid to be. pofliblc. Poflibility is an 
attribute or denomination, and not a pro¬ 
perty . 

8* Hence poffibility exprciles two notions: 
firft, the compatibility of the principles, pro¬ 
perties, &:c. and this is called the internal, in- 
trinfic, mctaphyfical, abfplute, and abftra<El 
polfibility, as it is confidcrcd abftraftcdly 
from the caufe or caufes of its produdtion; 
and, fecondly, the exigence of a caufe en¬ 
abled to produce it. The fecond notion is 
called the extrinhe poilibili^. We may re¬ 
mark, that principles, properties, attributes, 
&c. arc judged to be compatible when their 
incompatibility is not difccj^ed. Thus a 
circle is deemed to be pofliblc, indopendently 
of any experience, bCcaufc no incompatibi¬ 
lity can be difeovered betwixt a curved line 
encloflng a fpace, and fcnflble equidiflance of 

all its parts from a given point within that 

% 

{pace. 

9. The fecond notion relates to the power 
o( a produdivc caufe; and a thing is laid to 
be impoJihUi firfl;,. when it can be efle<flcd 

either 
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cither by no power whatfocvcr, or, fccondly, 
when it is inconfiftent with the experienced 
laws of phyfical nature; and, thirdly, when 
> its exigence is obftnidled by powerful moral 
caufes. Thus three kinds of poflibility and 
iiTJpoffibility arc diftinguifhed—the metaphy- 
fical, the phyfical, and the moral. 

10. Firft, a thing is faid to be metaphy/i^ 
cally pojjible, when it is fucli as may be pro¬ 
duced or created by the Supreme Being, to 
whom all things arc polfiblc which do not 
involve a contradiAion either in themfeivcs, or 
to his attributes. Whatever implies a con- 
tradidlion to either is metapbyjically mpojjihle. 
Thus a fquarc circle implying a contradidlion, 
cannot be formed even by Omnijxjtencc. So 
God cannot create a being with a defgn of 
rendering him permanently milerablc, fuch a 
dcllgn being inconfiftcnt with his infinite 
goodnefs. 

11. Secondly, 2int\Gnt\%phyfically poffibltf 
when its exiftence is not inconfiftcnt with the 
known laws of phyfical nature in the given 
circumflancest though perhaps proceeding from 
unknown laws. The moft general laws of 
nature are not abiblutely general, for they do 
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not extend to all bodies whatfoever, whether 
organic or iaorgunic. Tims iron w’ill afeend 
to a magnet, thongh flich afeent will be con¬ 
trary to the liiw’s of nature when other bodies 
arc held under it. Thus bodies electrified at- 
traCl many other light bodies. Thu:> the 
heads ot polypi are reproducible, &c. though 
thole of moft other animals are not, &c. &:c. 
And fo we find exceptions in particular cafes 
to moft of the previoully known laws of 
nature. 

T2. But an event is pbyjically hnpojfihle 
when its cxiftcncc in given circumjianccs Is in- 
confiftcnt with thofc rcfults w^hich uniform 
and univerlal experience has taught us to 
cxpcCl in fimilar circumftances, though pol- 
fible in certain other dificrent circumftances. 
Thus fuch experience teaches us, that pure 
water will not boil at the temperature of loo 
degrees, though in vacuo it will boil at much 
inferior degrees; this circumftance being dif¬ 
ferent from that which ufually occurs, namely, • 
the prefiure of the fuperincumbent atmof- 
phcrc. 

13. An event is faid to ht morally pofiible 
when its cxiftcncc is not inconfiftent with 

thofe 
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thofc motives of a« 5 llon by v.bich mankind 
are generally governed, and not oppofed by 
caults of equal or fup:.ricr rfi’icacy. 

14. And an event is ntor-jlly h'lpojjible when, 
though its exigence be ph}Tic:;ily poffible, yet 
by reaibn of its oppolitloii to the opinions, 
habits, n'anners, inliinCH, prejudices, know¬ 
ledge, or ignorance, or political ftatc of man¬ 
kind, it (luiom or iie\cr happens. 

15. Hence wornl pnIjibilUy and hnpoJpbtUty 
arc capable of degrees, but mctaphyfical pof- 
Ability and impoiTilnUty arc not. 

16. Phyficai poilibihty is ulfo capable of 
degrees, for an effect may be produced with 
more or lefs <lifficultv, 

17. But phyficai impoiUbility is incapable 
of any degrees, fince the fac'b that involves it 
is inconfiftent with all t!ie laws of phyficai 
nature. Hence all miracles are equal, eaci) 
equally reqvaring the intervention of fuperna- 
tural pow er, to which the production of any 
fuch fact is equally cafy. 

18. The poffibillty oi'pbyfical or vioralfaSls 
is Co much the fmallcr, as the caufes that op- 
pofe their cxiftcnce arc more powerful or 
numerous, and vice verfa. 


19. Where 
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^ 19. Where many c\xnts arc apparently 

equally poflible, and one of them muft take 
place, the previous aflignment of any one of 
them renders it left poiTible than any other 
unailigned event; for the exiflence of the 
aiTigned event involves alio the relation of 
conformity to the alignment, which aflign- 
ment is a faft quite foreign to it; confe- 
qucntly, ic requires the exigence of two pof- 
fibilities, namely, that of the event abftra(fl- 
cdly or mathematically coniidered, and that 
of conformity with the ailignment; whereas, 
the unafitigned poffiblc events are finglc and 
unfliacklcd by any relation foreign to them. 

20. Hence, the more nuixierous the unaf- 
iigned poflible events are, the nearer the af- 
iigned event approaches to a physical impolH- 
bility. 

21. Thus the turning np of any of the fix 
faces of a die, being fup^fed equally poflible 
with the turning up of any ptHcf of thofc 
faces, and on cafling the die* one of them 
mufl be turned up; if 1 name one of them, 
as that which mufl be turned up, .it becomes 
lefs poibble than the tumiog up of any 
other. 


aa. So 
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22. So alfb, and for the fame rcafon, pof- 
fibilitics that involve the relations of order or 
Jimilarhy, arc Icfs poiTlble than any other, and 
in proportion as thofc relations are more nu¬ 
merous. Thus the poflibility of throwing 
an acc on one die, a ducc on another, and a 
tray on a third, is fmallcr thaii the poflibility 
of irregular appearances. 

23. So the poflibility of throwing three 
aces together with tlirce dice, or three aces 
fuccclfivcly on tlic lame die, is fmallcr than 
the poifibility of throwing two aces, &c. 

24. Yet I have faid, when the pojjihilitiet 
are apparently eqiuil, which equality hi reality 
is never found, for the phyfical caufes that 
produce any event arc incapable of producing^ 
any other than that which takes place; but 
as thefc caufes arc unknown, every event that 
can by the laws of motion be produced, i» 
judged as pofllblc as any other : thefe poflibili- 
ties depending on unknown caufes, arc called 
chances. All pofllbilities arc eternal, and ne- 
ceflary In this fenfe,—that they arc eternally 
known to the Divine Mind, and iicccflarily 
fuch as they arc known to be. 


SECT. 
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SECT. U. 


•r 8V8$TANC£> NATUBEi !UDST8TEKC£, 

PEUSOlf ALITY. 


25 . SuhfLmice. in the mctaphyfic.-il fciife de¬ 
notes the fubjc^l of vanous (fates, nttrlbutcs, 
powers, or modifications, its efience or icU n- 
tity remaininj?; the fame, and to which vari )Ui. 
properties belong or are aferiheJ, though its 
ejfence be ablblutdy unknown. It is a being 
efTentiaUy perceptive. 

26. The knowledge wc have of it ia ci> - 
rived from our confcioufncls that our mind, 
foul, or thinking principle, is one and tljc 
fame when wc feel pleafure and when wc 
feel pain; iVhcn wc grieve and when w c re¬ 
joice ; when we fee and when wc do not fee ; 


when wc delirc, will, of rcfolvc; and when ,wc 
judge, &c. .The fulge^l of thefe dlhernnt 
dates of oiir mind, whether adive or pafTivc, 
we call its fuh^oHee, 

27. The exijience of only three forts of fub- 
dances'is known to us; that of our own 

t 

mifids by confcioufncls, that of other men by 
analogy, that of God by ratiocination and 
analog, find that or angels by revelation. 

Ill* 
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The -cxlftencc of that fubftancc, which is 
ufually afcribed to the fictitious external ob¬ 
jects of our fenfations, is not only deftitute of 
any folid proof, but absolutely in^polliblc, as 
will hereafter be prored; but, in a pbyfical 
fenfc, that is, in con>mon language, certain 
aggregates of fenfations, or fenfjble qualities 
comprehended under the fame name, arc cal¬ 
led, fubftaiices. 

sS. Tlie various lignifications of the word 
nMure I have explained in my Kfiayon Logic, 
Part. ii. Chap. v. fee. 4. 

29. To JithJlf}, in the Englifii common 
language, and /uhjijfer in the French, fignifies 
to remain, or ftill continue to cxift. And* 
fiihjijlencc in both languages figoific? the nou- 
rhhnicnt ncccfi'ary to fupport animal life. 

Snhjijicre in clafiical Latin fignifies to abide, 
to ftand ftill, to withftand ; and melaphori- 
cally to bear, or fupport.. Thus Cicero fays, 
he could not fuhjijiere Juinptuif* he could not 
bear or fupport the expenfe. Subjijientia is a 
word unknown to the claftic writers. 

30, In. theological language, juhjyicncc ha# 
a very different fignification ; if in truth it 

* Se« Fabre, Thelaunis Lingoz batiiias. 5r/?e. 
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caA be iaid to have any at all: but to under- 
{land any part of this meaning, we muft ex¬ 
plain what. theologians mean by the word 
nature, 

, 31. in th6 mctaphylical fenfe, 

denotes the {ubftance, »«■««, or clTcncc of any 

4 

thing, abllraflcdly conlidcrcd.* 

. 33. Sul^ence then, in the theological fenfe, 

% 

denotes that by which ac nature or fubftance 

* ^ 

is termipated, and completed ; in which na¬ 
ture flops and proceeds no further; as figure 
terminates and circumicrlbes a body.f 

33. Now this definition is evidently unin¬ 
telligible; for nature or iubilance, abllra^^cdly 
confidered, are incapable of terminatiun; not 
only bccaufe fuchtcrmination is unintelligible, 
but becaufe fuch abftradions cxift only in the 
mind. 

34. And let it be not pretended, that fuch 
a termination may neverthelefs exifl, though 
nUintelli^ble; as cfTences, though unknown, 

tievcrthclcfs exift; for the cxiftcnce of clTences 

^ % 

is. known by their effe£b, whereas the exift- 

* 4 

en££ of fU:bfi{lcoccs is fidlitious. Hence Du- 

• ✓ 

, , 4 , ^ 

♦ J^etaV. E^g. The^i^. Voi. in. 62. 
t Oa lismel, Phtldbpb. adufam DucU Burgundia, p. 

hamel 
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-bamel owns that the diftinftion of fubfiilcncc 
from fubftance is only known to us through 
the myfteries of the Trinity and incarnation; 
that is, i^noium per tgnotius. Tournely alfa 
allows the different hgnilications of fubfiftencc 
to be theological fictions, * and fcarcely intcl- 
ligiblc.f 

35. *Neither does the comparifon with 
figure ferve to illuftratc this definition, for 
every thing corporeal muff have a termination, 
otherwift its extenfion would in every Icnic 
he infinite, which is confclTcdly impoffible; 
but abftraftions, and fpiritual fubftanccs, arc 
incapable of any intelligible termination. 

36, Senfiblc of the infufficicncy of this 

definition, the fcholafticks devifed another. 

^ # 

they fay, that fubfiftencc denotes the to¬ 
tality of a thing, abftrairing from the thing 
of which it forms the in oppoft- 

tion to a part, which fubfiffs or is fnp- 
ported, only by that whole, of which it is a 
part ; thus they fay the finger, head, foot, or 
«iy othe^ limb of the body, fubfiffs, and is in 
fotne meafure luppojrted by the body of which 
it is a part; and thus they fay the Ibul of a 
* De Tnnitate, p, 5 f. t Ibid. p. 514. 

VQL. I. 
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mau, ilngly taken, does not iubiift, becaule 
it is only a part of a man, and not the whole 
man. 

3y. This definition is only a modification 
ofthefirft, and equally unintcIligiMe; for to 
diftinguifii the totalitv a thing, Oom tlic 
w hole of a thing, is a vain attempt to ahilracl 
where there can be no abftra<^lion ; for w ho 
can abftra^fl the totality of a thing from the 
whole of a thing ? And, Cncc it cannot be ab- 
rtraded, how can it be oppofed to a pirt, 
or to any thing whatibever? In om- <«f the 
examples,Is ufed as lynonimous to cxifi; 
in the other,, it either contradidls this fi-nfc, 
or has no meaning: thus when^it Is laid th«it 
the finger, or other limb, fubfifts in the body, 
the meaning b, that it exifts in or forms a 
part of the body, and is fo far lupported by it, as 
it is conncdlcd with it: but when it is faid, that ’ 
the Ibul of a man, fingly t^ken, docs not /ub-^ 
this means either that at not cxiH, 
or clfe it means nothing antdHgib]e. 

38. The fignificatioa TphlUVcnce being 
lb obicurc, it is not lurprafing, that theologiana 
and the mctaphyl^ians, who admit it, lliould 



* Du Hamel, p, s<)4. S%aiMctBph.79. Touritely 
deTriokate, 51^. 
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difagcec in explaining what fort of thing it is; 
nor is an account of their opiuiont; idle or 
fuperfluous, as upon feme or other of thcra f 
doiftrincs of great importance have been 
founded, for denying of which, thoufinds 
have been deprived of their lives or properties: 
though thefe opinions arc lb glaringly abfurd» 
that barely to' Hate them is fufficient to re¬ 
fute them. 

39. Firft, then Ibmc aflert, that liiblirtcnce 
is the mere negation or ablencc of union with 
any other fubftance ; if fo, it is merely no¬ 
thing, and requires no particular name, for 
every one fufficiently underflands tliat things 
that are not united, are not united, and ne¬ 
gations exifl only in the mind. 

40. Secondly, ethers -will iiavc fubliftcncc 
to ];» a particular mode, or entity, rendering 
one fubftance naturally incommunicable to 
anothervlubliancc. Such entities are evidently 
unintelligible and h^itious. 

41. Perfmt in the pomraon Englilh’ Ian- 

guage> is taken either ubfolutely or rela¬ 
tively. 

4:3. When taken abfolutely, it denotes, as 
Mr. Locke obferves, “ a thinking intelligent 
' c 3 bemc: 
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being that has realbn and reflexion, and can 
confidcr itfclf, as itfelf, in different times and 
places.*’* Thus a perlbn may be the fame 
fubflance but not the fame perfon: thus a 
child juft born cannot* be called a perfon, at 
leaft not the fame perfon as when of the age 
of ten years, though he is the fame iubftance 
at both periods ; hence, brute animals arc not 
perfons ; nor is a madman while mad, nor an 
idcot, nor a drunken man while drunk. 

43. When taken relatively, it denotes alfo 
an intelligent agent, confidered in diftcrent 
relations or chara^ers, whether real or fic¬ 
titious. 

44. Re,'ll, as when we fay, that the fume 

man may be confidered as a different perfon 
in private life, from what he is in a public 
ifation; thus he may be a good judge but a 
bad liufband. Thus Sir Walter Rawlcigh, in 
hl& preface to the Hiftory iVVorUl, to- 

waids the end, fays, that “ fomc perfons, by 
“ reafpn of their fubjc<ftxon to their private 
“ paftions, may foem difterent perfons in one 
and. the fame day.” 

Fi&itious, as wheoan.a^lb^afrumcs and 
* Book. ii. Chap, xxvit. 

reprefonU 
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rcprcfcnts the pcrlbn of another, wljom he is 

therefore faid to perfonate. 

46. In the clafF.c Latin and” Greek Ian- 

guages, the word pcrlbn feems not to hate 

the abfolute fenfe it has in modern la'.guages, 

.but rather the relative, referring to the cihce, 
condition, appearance, or churaildcr,. whether 

real or aflumed. Thus Cicero favs, Sutlineo 

unustrespcrfonas,mcam, adverfarii, judicis'’. 

And “ partes lenitatis (emper egi libentcr, 

“ Icvcritatis perfonam non appctivi, fed a re- 

“ publicn impofitam ful'tinui.” And “ ad cam 

rationern Satis aptam cllc exiftimabam 

“ naturam ct peribnam mcam.” So Livy 

fays “ alicnam ferre perfonam.” And Corn. 

TSepos “ non dubito fore qui hoc genus I’cri- 

“ bendi non fatis dlgnum fumraorum vi- 

rorum perfonis judiceut.” 

So in the Greek, {Ifo^ayrov denotes on 1 )r 

yiicf, or external appearance^ even in the Kew 

Teftament. 

Dr. Doddridge diftingi»(hes three Icnlcs of 
the word pcrlbn ;♦ “ The word pcrlbn (he 
** fays) commonly hgnilies one finglc iotel- 
“ Ugent voluntary agent, or confeious feeing; 

4 

Le^tires, Tart vil. p, 169. 
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“ and this we call phth^opbicai fcnfe of the 
“ word; but, in a pollticiU fenfe, it may 
exprefs the different relations fupported by 
“ the .amc philofophical perfon, v. gr. the 
‘‘ fame man may be father. Ion, huffand, 
“ &c.; arid the fame prince King of Great 
“ Britain, duke of Brunfwick, and treafurcr 
** of the empire, &c.’* 

He adds, “ bcfides this, fomc have given 
“ various definitions of perjhn in the ihfol'^glcai 
** fenfc, of which few arc more remarkable 
“ than that of Marcus, that perfonality is u 
“ pofitive mode of being, ultimately tcr- 
“ minating and filling a fiibflantial nature, 
“ and giving to it' ineommunicahility.” 
But Marcus is not fingular; he agrees with 
thofe mctaphyficians who affert fubfiftcncc 
to be a mode \ and ii> fadl it is the fame 
thing as fubfiftence, as already fecn. 

47. The .notion moft generally received, 
however, agrees with that of T»ockc; Boctius 
defines it, ^ riatur4lrationMta'mdividua fub- 
ftantia;” with whom Aquihas agrees; and 
Tournely de Trinitatc, 513; at^ many others, 
whpm it is nccdlcfs to TJ>cir notion 

of 
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of pcrfonallty I pais over, as in general it 
is the famc ao their notion of fubfiftencc. 

48. The beft definition of perfonality is 
that of Dr. Paley, in his Natural Theology^, 
chap. 23. p. 439: “ the capacities of con- 
“ tjivlng, defigning, and rcafoning, conftitute 
“ perfonality, for they imply confeioufhefs 
“ and thought.'* i have added mi/cw/Vg, 
clfc brute animals might be called [)crfbns; 
many allow tiunrt tlionght, but no one calls 
them perfons. 


i'F.Or. Hi. 
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OF MODE. Pt\0?hRT\ , A^iTY, ACCIDENT. 

49. AfoiL' is that ftap.*, whctlicr of bofly or 
mind, which may he acquired or cliangcd 
without lofs of tlic identity of either; to 
modify is to induce fo.ch a change. 

30. The models of a hody^ arc either internal 
or external; both» arc the body itfclf land¬ 
ing in particular relation.^. The internal 
(fb Locke, JB. ii. C. 13, fee. 5,) confifV in the 
relation of the parts of a body to each other, 
cither with rC'fpcil: to fituation, mobility, 
motion, or quiet. Such arc figure, folldity, 

c 4 liquidity. 
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liquidity, volatility, fluidity, rarcfadlion, and 
condenration. 

51. The external are the relations of a 
body to other bodies, fuch as motion or 
quiet. 

52. 'the modes of mind arc the mind itlclf, 
either acting, as when it judges or wills, or 
is acted upon, and therefore pafBvc, as in its 
fenJations and other perceptions. 

53. As no mode can cxili without ti be¬ 
ing, of wljich it'is a mode, fo no being can 
cxili without a mode: hence modes can¬ 
not be called beings, but modes or ftates 
of beings; thus, pain cannot' be confidcred 
abftra^^edly from the being that futFcrs it ,■ 
bodies mufl have Ibme figure, and the mind 
fomc perception. 

54. Property denotes fomething belonging 
to a fubftance or m6de, or derived from its 
nature and conflltotion; thus language is a 
property of the human Tpecies^ and to con¬ 
tain moft fpacc under the. fga^efl; furfacc, U 
the property .of a cii^. 

55. All properties are, eitiwr fonstrst or 
fufceptjhilities ; thefe aic ^prowcntly called 
„ powers, or pafliYc powea, and the fotmer 

a^ye. 

5 ®- 
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Firft, powers: thus it is a property of 
acids to redden certain vegetable blues, of 
ajiimalsto breath, &c. StcoTiAUypfccptihiiUies: 
thus it is a property of iron to bo attraded 
l.y a magnet, or to receive the magnetic 
power. 

Properties are alfo cither ejjhitial or 
of^lingcnt, 

^8. Eifential, as thofe that contribute to 
fbim the nominal cifcncc, when they arc 
fiigly coniidcred. Thus aHratlibUily by the 
magnet is an cfl’cntial property of iron, it be¬ 
ing one of thote properties that enter into 
the definition ot that metal, and wliich form 
its nominal cficncc. So eternity ts circntial 
to the Divine 13 cing, flowing from the necef^ 
fity of his cxiftcncc. So truth or tulfehood 
arc eflential properties, or qualities, of an 
aflirmativc propofition. 

59 ‘ -Againjr eflential properties arc either 
Hn’rverfal, generic, JPecyic, or individiuil. Uni- 
verfal, arcthoic which arc found in all bodies, 
gravitation, except perhaps caloric, or light. 
Generic, as thofe which arc found in all 
animals. Specific,- as thofe which arc found 
only in one fpecies of animals. < Individual, 
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as thofe by which one individual is diiiin- 
guifhed from another of the fame fpccles. 

6 0. Conthtgent, as when a fufceptibility is 
reduced to adhiulity; thus fufceptibility of 
fcicnce is a property, cilential to man, but 
the afiual acquifition of any fcicncc, is a pro¬ 
perty merely contingent; thus the various 
mental mfxlcs arc contingent, as the percep¬ 
tions of plcafurc or pain, joy or grief; as the 
mind has the fufceptibility of cither ; but 
perception of fbmc kind is cflcntial to it, as 
a figure of fome kind to bodies. 

61. The fcholafiic dillindlion of properties 
Ihould not be entirely ovcriwkcd ; rchitivclv 
to a fpecies, fcholafHcs diilinguifh four forts. 

Fii-ft, properties a wholeJ^cies, 
hi't not to thatjpecies. alone : thus, to have two 
eyes, is a property of the human fpecies, but 
not of the human fpecies fingly; for many 
other fpecies of animals have alio two eyes: 
tliefe I have called generic properties, feme 
however are not gerwric; thus to have two 
legs is a property of the fwiman fpecies, but 
not of the human fpecies alone, for it bclotigs 
alio to birds. ^ 

Secondly, pmpertiea that are found Quly 
in one fpecies, but not in all the individuals 

of 
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of that fpecies; as a genius, or difpofition, 
for poetry, or mufical compofjtion, &c. 

Thirdly, properties that arc found in a 
whole fpecies; and folcly in that Ipccics, but 
not always; thus to reafon is a property of 
the human fpecies, and of the human, fpecies 
fingly; yet men cannot rcaibn when ailcep, 
intoxicated, delirious, or in a violent paf- 
fion. See. 

Fourthly, properties that belong to a llnglc 
fpecies only, and at all times; as tlic power 
of fpecch, which belongs to the human fpecies 
only, and can fpcak even wliciv afleep. 

62. Qualitifs, as they arc differently ap¬ 
plied, denote cither fcnlatlons or relations; 
for they arc phyJicaU intelUduaU or moral, 

63. By phyf.cal qualities, Mr. Locke, (B. ii. 
C, viii. ice. 7, 8, p, and 10.) underliands, 
powcR which certain bodies have (as he lays) 
of exciting perceptions; thefc he diuinguillies 
into primary and fccondary qualities; tlic 
primary arc extoilion, folidity, mobility, and 
figure;, the fccondary‘are colours, founds, 
taffes, and fmells; but in fa<ff thefe qualities 
arc mere fenfations: thetaflile, arc not the <]ua- 
lities of any thing, but form and conffitute 

bodies: 
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bodies: the tifwal, audible, lapid and odorous^ 
form the fcccndary qualities,, which arc pfo-* 
perl)' qualities, as they denote and accompany 
the former, but do not ooniHtute them, as 
will be fhewn in the fcquel.. Secondary qua¬ 
lities, are thofc that are referred to tangible 
ienfations, as colour, &c. Primary arc thofc 
which arc referred to no other ; as the tan¬ 
gible fenfations of extenfion and iblidity. 

64. JnteUeBual qualities denote the various 
degrees in which intelle^ual powers are pof- 
fe£ed, as fagacity, pcnetratioB> comprehen- 
fion, difeemment, &c. 

. 65. Moral qualities denote the relations 
which certain objet^ts or actons have to our 
moral inflinAs, happinefs, or milcry. 

66. Accident denotes, firff, any thing fuper- 

added or happening to a body or fuhftancc, 
and which has no ncccfTary connc<^ion with 
it; thus rilver is accideiitel-to a lead ore, or 
antimony to a filvcr ore^ as lead or fil- 
Ver ores may well cxift without fuch ingre¬ 
dients. ' . • . - 

4 

67. Secondly, an uafore&rih tvent is faidto 
he accidental. It dif^n fiom ; as.tkb 
denotes the happening of i&. event, ^here 

another 
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ano^er or many more are fuppofed erjualiy 
probable. Thus the birth of a male child is 
laid to happen by chance, becaufe the birth 
of a female is fuppolcd to be equally proba¬ 
ble, or nearly fo; but thefe terms are fre- 
qiicutly confounded. 


SECT. IV. 

4 

i>\FTr.Khsve>f disiisctiok, rEtvATiOK, opi'osiTiosr. 

4 

68 . Dijf^renre: thofe things are faid to 
differ from each other, which exhibit ^ny 
thing, either ablblutc or relative, which the 
other-does not. Hence dhicrcncc conGfis in 

s 

the prefence or abfcnce of one or ?ciorc proper¬ 
ties, modes/ qualities, relatiot^S or accidents, 
which are found in one of the objet^s com¬ 
pared, and not in the others. Difference then 
implies the abfcnce of fimilitudc in all rc- 
ipc(5f5, or in Ibmc one rcfpcdl: thus a metal¬ 
lic globe, and an ivory globe of the fame di- 
mcnfions, are fimilar in refpe^t to their fliape, 
but different in every other relpc«ff. 

Diffiirenccs arc therefore either effen* 
tiaf pi nonefl'ential. Effential differences are 
eitbci tranicendent, as that betwixt the Di¬ 


vine 
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vine fubftance and any created fobiUnce ; ot 
generic, as the dilFcircnccs of created fubftanccs 
of different kinds i or the diffcrencea 

that difcrlminate didei^t ijpecies of the fame 
genus; or funejfmtial, fuch aa the differences 
of modes, properties, qualities, of accidents, of 
individuals of the fame fpecics: for the modes, 
propwtics, or qualities, of different fpecics 
differ elfentially, unlefs ahftraAcdly confidcrcd, 
and fimilar to each other, as a circle of iron, or 
of ftone, or of wood. , 

70. Df/iinSiion: tbofo things arc faid to be 
diilinCf whereof one is not prccifcly what the 
other is. Diflin<^on then denotes the ab- 
&nce of exoi^ identity : H tnuft not then be 
confounded with difference; for two globes, 
or pieces of coin of the fame metal, may be 
entirely fimilar, and confequently not differ in 
any refpeft from each but they are 

pcrfe^ly diilind, fince they are two, and not 
one. Difference is opp(^i»i ^ fimilarity, dif^ 
tin&ion to famenefs. 

, 71. DifUn&ions arc eitfatf real, modal, or 

mental. 

7^^. jRm/, as the diftin^on. between two 
or more fubftaaccs; as the ibid of one. man 

from 
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from that of another man, or of angelic tx^ings; 
or the modes, properties, or qualities, of dif- 
tin<^l fubftanecs: thus the thoughts of one 
man, even when perfcAIy fnnilar, are really 
dillin^l from thofe of another man. 

73. Modal: thus the various fenfations, 
ideas, volitions, &c. of the fame mind, arc 
not only diftinA, but frequently very diffe¬ 
rent; for iniiance, the fcnfalions of plcafurc 
and thofe of pain, or of plcafures of different 
forts, or of pains of different forts or degrees. 
Some have called the dhlindlion of pleafing 
and painful fenfations real, andjuftly, if they 
mean by really dillin^i, that they are truly 
difliu( 5 l and different, and independently of 
the mind, but not in the fenfe inr which the 

s 

word real is ulually taken; for furcly they arc 
not as diftiniff from each other as one man is 
from another, for they arc merely diffin^ or 
different llatcs of the mind. The dlftinAion 
betwixt the mind and its modes is alfo merely 
modal ; mode implies a mind of which it 
is a mode, but mind does not Imply any par¬ 
ticular mode. 

as that which exifb between 
the powers or properties of the fame, mir^ 

Thus 
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Thus the power of judging is diftinguifh^ 
ftom the power of wUling; the fufapt.bdi y 
of fenfations is diftina frrfm that of 
ideas, or emotions, 

It is plain thefe powers are not ren^v d.ftma 
from each other, nor from ‘^o f 

the mind; for they are the mmd 

Ls, and form what, Useke calls .ts nom.na 

effence. Nor am they 

they are not ftates of the mmd; and thence 

we are not confeious of polfeffmg ^^m, u . 
only know by experience that we do p^efs 
,h/m ■ vet they are diftina, as they relate to 
differed objeas. and have different effcas: 
and hence their diftinaion ss merely 
One cannot 6xift without ‘''= . 

their exertions m^ bo vattoufly obftruacd. 

this diftinaion i* “"t “td 

""r othe" word.; 

.nodes, properties. e,«aVeti<». or tekt.ons « 

or {omc particular inodc. property, 

Nation; which denial toay i 

rwifttnnt any refaehcn to the fubjcd^eff 



fuch mode, property, quality, or relation, that 
is, in concrete oj abftra< 5 l. terms. 

76. Thus the word nothing denotes a denial 
of all beings, modes, &c.: fb /Hence denotes 
the abience or denial of founds hlindnefi the. 
abfence of the power of feeing darknefs the 
ablcnce of light; deafnef. the abfence of the 
power of hearing ; vapidity the ab/cncc of 
tafte; yoidowhood the abfence of tbe relation 
to a pre-exifting hulband, &c. So concrete 
negative words csprcls indetinitcly the fubjeft 
of the mode, property, quality, or relation, 
which is denied : thus blind denotes indeti¬ 
nitcly an animal to whom the power of fight 
is denied deqfj one to whom the power of 
hearing, is denied; widow, a woman, to 
whom the relation to a pre-cxitiiug relation, 
a hufband, is denied; childlefs, a perfon to 
whom the relation to an offspring is denied. 

77, lienee negations, as fuchj cxiff only in 
the naind denying the cxillcncc of all beings, 
or .of fomc mode, property, &c. and grounded 
on the nonexiftence of what is fo denied. 

73 : A Jkadovo is a fpacc, which, by rcatijn 
of the, intervention, of an opake body, has 
lel^ hght thrown upon it than is'thrown on 

TDI-. X. D the 
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the Turrouiiding fpacc, or no light at all. 
And yet, as Mr. Locke remarks,* the fhadow 
is dlfccrniklc, and the more difccrnible as lefs 
light is thrown upon it. Hcncc he infers, 
that darkn«fs may be IcctJ t this 1 do not 
think true. It is the enlightened circum¬ 
ference of the fhadow, or darkened fpacc, 
and not the darknefs itfelf, ^hich can he fiid 
to be Iccn, and the more dillindtly leen as 
the fpacc it furrounds is darker: this cir¬ 
cumference delineates Hic figure of the opake 
body that interrupts the light. Darknefs can 
no more be feen than filcnce heard ; yet both 
arc faid to be perceived, or rather judged to 
cxift, when no light, or a comparatively mot 
derate light, is perceived in the pne cafe, or 
no Ipund in the other. 

79. Jn technicai languc^e, the ^bfence of 
modes or powers, &c. from fubjcifts that arc 
not capable of receiving them, arc called «<?- 
gations-, and their abfitnd: from fubjc<£ls in 
which they arc ufually foudd, arc called pri- 
vations. Thus infenfibility, ;or abfcnce of 
feeling, in mineral bodies, is called a negH- 



* Book ii. fee. 5,6. Ch«P« viil. 
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tion; and blindnefs in animals, is called a 
privati<-n. 

8 o. Oppo/tlmt denotes the repugnance or 
incompatibility of the prcfencc and abTcnce 
of the fame thing at the fame time. Thus 
exigence and nonexiftnnee are oppofed to 
each other, and hght and blindnefs, &c. 

8 r. Or, fccondly, the incompatibility of 
different modes m the fame circumilanccs 
and the fame organ. Thus a figure cannot at 
the fame time appear round and fquare ; but 
a roundTgure may in a ccrtaiji pofition ap¬ 
pear elliptical, and by certain dioptrical glaffes 
appear of a different figure: fo alfo the fame 
water may appear cold to a warm hand, and 
warm to the other colder hand. 

83. Or, thirdly, the impofnbility of being 
at once the fubjeCd and term of the fame (not 
merely a limilar) relation. Thus a man can¬ 
not be both the father and the fon of the 
fame perfon: and thus correlatives are op¬ 
pofed to each other. 


P 2 
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ey Ljsii f, V risi'i), auANrity, inatTiniTATioir, 

•MINITK IKDBPtMTI. 

83. Any thin^:; or colIc«Jlion of thinj;? v\liirh 
cannot he. cli\i(lcd or ditiinguifhcd into more 
things ct[uul to It, i^ called onf or an 
Thus a ««/<;/ is one, becaufe he cannot be di¬ 
vided into two men: fo an army is au unit, 
becaufe it cannot be divided into tw'o ccjnol 
armic ; To a kingdom is onr, as it cannot he 
divided into two equal kingdoms. 

84. Unity is cither perfeft or impcrfcifl. 

^5* is that which is incapable of 

being divided into any parts whatfbever, whe¬ 
ther equal to the whole or unequal to it. 
Thus God and the human foul arc })erfcA 
units, as they do not conUft of parts. Single 
fignifies not more than, one 1 aloiie fignifics 
having no companion. 

86. fmperfcSl units or things arc combina¬ 
tions of things or units under one namcy and 
ponfequently div'iftble into parts. Thus ai| 
firmy denotes a combination of regiments, 
pompanics, and Anally of the men that com- 
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Ixjl'c it: a 

walls, windows, rooms, chimneys, ^c .: and 
a cify a combination of houfes, ftrcets, lanes, 
&c. In a word,, whatever the mind confiders 
as one, that is an unit: thus Jozcif, though 
confifting of twelve units, is called o>/e dozen, 
&c. 

87. The parts of an imperfe.''! unit, if of 
the fame kind as the unit, arc called frac¬ 
tions. 

88. Number is detined by Euclid, a collec¬ 
tion or aflcmblagc of units, of' the lame kind 
or fpccies: if of diderent kinds, wc fhould 
rather call it a multitHde. .-Any number 
greater than one is called phawlUy. 

89. ^nanttty denotes any thing lurceptible 
of incrcafc or diminution until this incrcafc 
arrives at its maximum, or the diminution to a 
minimum: if fufceptiblc of exadt mcnfurri- 
tion or numeration, it is called apetje.'f quan- 
tity; if not, imperfe^f. 

90. No modes (except the tdclile), nor pro¬ 
perties, qualities, or re.lations, arc capable of 
exaB menfuration, though many arc fufeepri- 

ble of incrcafe or diminution: their various 
‘1 

approaches to the greateft incrcafc or diminu- 

D 3 tion 
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tion (whichfocver ■we reckon from), arc called 
degrees : fbmc of them are indirectly menfu- 
rablc by their coincidence with iomc tactile 
modes. Thus heat and cold arc nicniiirable 
by th^ fpace which the bodies that j)oi)ofs 
them occupy, and its proximity or (hlbiincc 
from the maximum or minimum iuu.u ’ il ot 
their inteiifity. 

91. Quantities arc either connc^-'tcrl or ui- 
conneded; tlic former arc called '■■./‘.'./mru, 
the latter dijcrele. 

92. Jmlividual fignifics a perfon (or c«' o an 

animal) feparate or diftin^l from of 

the fame fpecics.'* Hence Locke Jufllv 

that the principle of individuation, or i).at 
wbicli elTcntially diftinguifhes one imli'.i'lua) 
from another, is the feparate or dirLini"i ;• ,//- 
ence of each, f which makes one indiviiai.il 
incommunicable to the other, in opj onilop. to 
the opinion of fome fcholaftics, -w'ho vvoultl 
have individuals diftinguiflicd from each tAher 
by fome fictitious entity or formality iuper- 

. • A child in its mother’s wood^ «* hot feparjte, hi.i dif- 
ttttit from, the mother. 

t- B- «• C. xxrii. fee. 3; and' Clarke's Reply to 

WaterbiMl, 308. 
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added to each. In general, however, their 
difttndllon is notified by fiime accidental dii- 
fcrence of fizc, fhape, voice, features, &c* 
But even if they were perfcjfi’ly fimilar, they 
would Hill be dilHnrt and feparate, occupy¬ 
ing diftcrent places, and aiJling differently. 

93. Identity, or faitLvtc/s, in the ftri( 5 l icnlc 
of the word, denotes the cxclufion or denial 
of any change in the nature of the thing 
which is fiiid to be the fame. 

94. Thus a fiibftancc, for Inltancc the hu¬ 
man foul, is juftly faid to be tnc fame when 
no other fubftance is ud.*fiitutccl in its ffead ; 
but a change of its modification.*;, as the fub* 
fiance itfclf is not altered, does not prevent it 
from being the fame lubftance, or affc<!:l its 
identity: thus the foul this hour (etdlng pain, 
and the next hour pleafing fenfations, is itill 
the fanoe foul: nor is it chantred bv thinking 
on different things, &c. So a child is deemed 
to be the fame being when a grown man : ib 
a mode (property^ quality, or relation) is 
deemed to be the fame mode while it under¬ 
goes no alteration, for its nature is not 
changed; nay, an interruption of the cxift- 
tnee of a fubfiance, or mode, &c. does not 

D 4 prevent 
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'prevent them from being ezaA’y the fame, 
when renewed, with w’hat they were before 
fuch interruption. Thus if my {o\i\ was an¬ 
nihilated this day, and again created to-mor¬ 
row, or next year, it would Hill be my foul 
the fame, and not another: fo if the pain 
whieh I may feel to-day be cxa<flly, both in 
kind, and degree, and reference, fuch as 1 felt 
ycftcfday, notwithflanding any interruption, 
I mull deem it the fame, and not mereb /fw/- 
far; for it is only the pain lutfcrcd by another 
perfon, and not differing from mine in. cither 
kind or degree or reference, that can b C C vll i cd 
iimilar. 

95. I cannot, therefore, agree with Mr. 
Locke, (B. ii. C. xxvii. fee. 13.) in thinking 
identity to be a relation, cither to time or to 
place; for thefe and other particulars arc con- 
fidered only with the view of afeertaining 
identity, by obferving whether any change in 
the objc£l has happened frota the time in 
which it firft exlffed or was known, or whe¬ 
ther another had lince been fubftitntcd in its 
place.-—When we demand (fays he), whe- 
“ thcr any thing be the fame or no r it refeft 
” always to fomething that eziffed at fuch a 

“ time« 
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“ time, at fuch a place, which It was certain 
“ at that inftant was the fame witii itfelf, and 
“ no other.” How a thing can be the fame 
with .itfclf I do not well underftand: it ap¬ 
pears to me, that the meaning of the ouciHon 
is, has the thing been changed from fuch a 
time ? Hence he infers, that one thing 
“ cannot have two beginnings of exigence 
which alfo appears to me a ralftakc; for 1 
cannot think a thing to become iinpofliblc, 
merely for'having once ceaied to exift. 

97. Concerning the identity of man,* 
L/Ockef inquires very minutely in what it 
confifts; whether in pofTcfling tlic fame fub- 
ftance, or the fame fhape ? and in what cafes 
he can be deemed the lame pcrlon ? In reply 
to thefc queftions-— 

He affirms, firft,that “whoever w'ouM 
“ fee a creature of his own fhape and make, 
“ though it had no more reafon tlian a cat, 
“ would ftill call it a man;” a common man 
would probably do fb, but a philofophcr, not 

• I omit mentioning other animals here, as it is, at leart, 
doubtful whether they afe not mere automatons. 

t See. 7. t See. 8. 
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knowin^a; Its origin, would probably iiifpefid 
his belief until more amply informed. 

98. Secondly, he is confident that who¬ 
ever would hear a Cat or parrot dilcourfc/ 
rcalbn, and philofophize, would lliil call and 
think it nothing more than an intcliurcnt ra¬ 
tional parrot. On the contrary, I am dif- 
pofed to think, that, in fuch a cafe Of f'J'-’h 
can be fuppofed), every one would courluJe 
that fijch animals were animated by a l‘nn.;r- 
iiatural agent, and not mere cats or parrots. 
Thus every chymift would concluiic, liiat a 
fubitance having all the properties u\' gold, 
except infolubility in water, was not gold. 

99. Thirdly, he thinks^ that “ whoever 

“ ih.all place the identity of man in any thing 
“ eUc but like that of other animals, in one 
“ fitly organized body, taken in any one in- 
“ Itant, and thence continued, under one orga- 
“ ni/ation of life, .in fcvcral fucccflively fiect- 
“ ing particles of matter united to it, will 
“ find it hard to an embryo, one of 

years, mad and fbber, the ^me man, by any 
“ fupI>ofition that will not make it potiiblc 
“ for St. Aullin and Cicfiir Borgia to be the 

* Sec, 6 ^ . 
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“ lame man.” On the contrary, I am certain 
that an embryo, gradually pafTing to maturer 
age, and whether mad or fober, would be, 
and always is, thought the lame human being, 
though not called a man until of a certain 
age.* And it were abfurd to think that St.' 
Auftin and Casfar Borgia could by any pofll- 

4 

bility become the fame man, the mental cha¬ 
racters and difpoutions of both being irrecon¬ 
cilably different, and no gradual tranfition 
from one to the other is fuppolcd; but, fetting 
afide the knowledge we hav'e acquired from 
revelation, I do not think it impoflible that 
X^harles the Second and Tiberius might have 
been the fame man. 

loo. Fourthly, he fuppofes, that though 
one ibould know that the foul of a man ani- 
mated an animal of another form, for in- 
fiance, the Ibul of Heliogabalus the body of a 
hog, he would not liiy that hog was a man. 
I certainly -would fay it was a man, in the 
ihape of a hog, for it contained the principal 
part of a man, and denoinhiatio Jit -a pothri; 
juft as I would lay, that a copper coin, fi> 

4 

• As the won! man denotes not the fpecics and fex, but 
alfo frequently a certain age. 
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whitened as to look like filver, was flill cop¬ 
per, and not (ilvcr. 

loi. Fifthly, he propofes twa quellions ^ 
firft, “ whether, if the fame fubftance which 
“ thinks be changed, it can be the fimc per- 
“ fon ? and, fecondly, whether remaining the 
“ fame (fubftance), it can be diftcrent per- 
“ fons 

101. His anfwer to the firft queftion, as far as 
it regards the fyftcm of inatcrialifts, I lliall not 
notice, as I confidcr that iyftcm as purely 
chimerical: but, fuppofing immaterial fub- 
ftanccs only to think-, he anfwcrs, “ that this 
“ queftion can be /blved only by thofc thalf 
“ know whether the confeioufnefs of paft ac- 
“ tions can be transferred from one thinking 
“ fubftance to another.” He grants, “ that 
“ were the tame confeioufnefs the lame indi- 
“ vidual adion, it could not; but it being 
“ but a prelcnt reprelentatiqn of a paft ac- 
“ tion, why it may not be.poflible that that 
“ may be repreiented to been which 
“ really never was, will remain to be Ihewn; 
“ and, therefore, how far the confeioufneis of 
paft adions is annexed to any individual 
agent, fo that another cannot poftibly have 

it, 
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it, will be hard to determine, until we 
know what kind of a<Slion it is that cannot 
“ be done without a reflex aft of perception 
accompanying it. But that which we call 
the fame confctoufiefs^ not being the fame 
“ individual aft, why one intclicftual lub- 
“ llance may not have reprefented to it, as 
(loKc by itlelf, what it never did, and was 
pcrljaps done by fbtne other agent; why 
** fuch a reprefentation may not yoflibly be 
“ witliout reality, as well ai? feveral reprefen- 
tations of dreams are, will be difficult to 
“ conclude from the nature of things.* If 
“^the fame confcioufncls can be transferred 
“ from one thinking I'ubftancc to another, it 
“ will be poffible that tw-o thinking Tub- 
“ ftanccs make but one perlbn; for the fame 
“ confeioufnefs being preferved, whether in 
“ the fame or different fubftances, the perfonal 
“ identity is preferved." 

102. Here Mr. Locke items to have mif- 
takeh the nature of confeioufnefs, which it is 

therefore ncccflary to explain. 

\ 

^Tcry perception is the perception of fome- 

✓ 

4 

• S«C. 12, 13. 
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thing, and hy fomcthing. Inarmuch as it 
refers to the thing or objeef perceived, it is 
ilmply called a perception ; Inaftniich as it re¬ 
fers to the percipient, or mind iliat perceives, 
it is called conjchvfncjs: pcrccj»tl‘)n; then, and 
confeioufnefs, are not two dlticrent niodihca- 
tions, but one fingle modificatlur, i onfidcred 
in diftin^ relations. Thus wl.in v e fee- any 
thing, colour is the ohjeti perceived, and mind 
is that by which it is perceived. 

103. Bcitdes the confeioufuei’s of our per¬ 
ceptions, we have alfo a confcinii!-ivis of the 
idhitiiy of the percipient ll.ofr.nicc: thu.’i 
when I fee a colour, and at the l.tmc time 
hear a found, I am confeious, is, I feel 
and evidently know, that I am the fame felj 
or iubje^ that receives thefe two dltFcrcnt 
illations; but of a pad Icnfation 1 can have 
pO pTpfntt confeioufnefs, for the very reafon 
that it is pail: that 1 had it, 1 hmwv only by 

and not by confeioufnefs.* 

104. In the fame manner the identity of 

our p^ fclf, with our prefent fclf, we know 

• ✓ 

* So alfo Dr. Reid ihe MciUal Powers, Kff. iii. C.ivi. 
p‘ 334> 4*0* * Segoi Log. 483 . 

only 



only by mcmov', (the e:'.planation of v-h'ich 
here wouM be too ic<lious, and -mt of place) j 
now mcmorj' may be rendered inaccurate by 
various dlford.crs, and is conftantly fo in 
dreams. 

iO v But, to return to Mr. Locke, we may re¬ 
mark that he here ieems to forget the defini* 
tioii of confeioufnefs which he had gh'en 
B. ii. C. i. ice. ip. He there very properly 
lays it down, that conjr'ioufncfs is a perception 
of •'jLihatpa^cs in a mans own mind. There¬ 
fore there is no difficulty in determining whe¬ 
ther the confeioufnefs of paft adions is an¬ 
nexed to any individual agent, ib that ano¬ 
ther cannot poflibly have it, as no agent 
whatfc.icvcr can have the confeioufnefs of a 
paft adiou j but there is no doubt that a per- 
fon may have his imagination fo difordered, as 
to think himfelf a different perfon from what 
he really is, and riiay, in that cafe, fancy he 
remembers, as his own, the adions per» 
formed by that perfon; thus Pythagoras, in 
Ovid, Metam. Lib. xv« v. 160, fancied he 
l^membered having been .^thalides, and after¬ 
wards Euphorbus, and having been wounded 

the ftege of Troy, &c. This however U 

not 
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not true memory, as (hall cirewhcrc' be 
fhewn; much Icfs is it confeioufnefs; and con- 
fcquently, it is impofliblc that two thinking 
fubftanccs fhould make but one perfon. 

(o6. To the fccond queftion, “ whether 
the fiimc immaterial fubftance remaining, 
“ there may be two diOinc^ pcrfoils ?” he 
anfw'crs, that without having the confeioufnefs 
(that is, the memory) of having been another 
pcrlbn, though it ihould formerly have ani¬ 
mated a different body, it yet cannot be 
deemed the fame perfbn ; and, confequcntly, 
now animating a different body, it muft be 
deemed a dldinfi peribn. But if it bad the 
confeioufnefs (memory) of any of its actions 
in a former (late, it would then be the fame 
perfon. And this I believe to be true, if fuch 
memory were not the effeft of delirium or 
infanity. . . 

107. Hence he concludcsj * that perfona} 
identity coniiils, not in identity.of fubftance, 
but in identity of confciduftieis. Thus So- 

t 

crates afleep is not the faine perfon as 
crates awake, and therefim it would be un-4 
juft to punlfti him whiett nwakc for what he 
did' when afleep. He allows him po be the 


* See. 1.9. 
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fame man^ but not the fame perfon. And if it 
“ were poflible for the fame man to have 
“ diftinA incommimicable coiifcioui'ncffcs at 
** different times, it is pad doubt the lame 

“ man would at different times make different 

% 

“ perfons; hence human law* will not punilh 
** the mad man for the Ibbcr man’s a<fbons, nor 
“ the fbber for the mad man’s.” 

I Ihould rather think that perfonal identity 
requires both identity of fubftance and fuch 
memory as would enable a man to confidcr 
himfelf as himfeif at different times and 
places, as I^cke himfelf lays down.** Stricliy 
Ipcaking, indeed, a man when allecp or mad, 
cannot be deemed a perlun; becaufo in thole 
flatcs he has not the ufe of realbn; which, as 
Locke owns, is neceffary to conftitutc a 
human being, a perfon; and, therefore, it 
would be unjuft to punilh him for a(?lions 
-committed in thofe llatcs, though ftil! the 
fame man, having in thofe ftates neither 
realbn nor liberty. And if it were poflibic 
for the fame man to have different trains of 

reminifcence at different times, fo as that he 

% 

• Sec. 9. 
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^ouM not confidcr htmiclf as the fiime raan, 
though enjoying each time the ufe of rca- 
fon I alfo think he may be cftccmcd two 
different perfons; as, to conftitutc a man the 
fame perfon, perfuafion of identity, grounded 
on memory, is neceffary, as well as idenliity 
of fahffancc. 

iOi 5 . Identity is either phydcal or moral, 
that is, popular and apparent. 

109 PbypcAl identity denotes the identity 
of fubftance, or modes, as already faid, N® 93. 

94 - 

no. Moral identity, denotes that which 
vegetable^ and animals pofTcfs, and confiffs 
in the peculiar diipoiltion of the parts of each, 
appropriated to each fpecies, and fuch organ!., 
zation of thoic parts, in one coherent body, as 
to fit them-to. receive nooriflimcijt. In fuch 
organization, vegetable and animal life con- 

s 

fift: they therefore continue the fame, as long 
as that life continues, though the parts be 
continually changed, by the loft of Ibmc 
and the acceffion of others. Thus an oak 
growing from a plant to a .gireat tree, and 
then lopped, is {till the fame oak; and a 
cplt grown up to a horfc, fometimes fat, fome- 

ritDca 
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times lean, is ftitl t/'c lame horfe, though in 
both cafe., there is a manilcft cliaiige in the 
parts * 

III. $o alfo unorganifcd bodies, that pre- 
Icrvc the fame general appearance at dif¬ 
ferent tinics, thongli their parts luccecd each 
other and arc conftartly changed, arc, in popu¬ 
lar language, called the fanu, and preferve 
the /amc denomination. Thus, though the 
water of a river is continually changed, yet 
while it prefcrccs the fame, or nearly the lame, 
dirc« 51 ion, it is^ called by tlic fame name, and 
is <.liecmcd the fame river, So the fliip 
of 'I'hcfcns continued ftill to be called the 
lame fljip, when after repeated repairs there 
did not remain a finglc piece of the timber oi' 
which it had been originally built. 

I ts. Identity is alfo diftlngullhed into ge¬ 
neric, Ipecific, and individual: this, lall alone 
denotes true and real identity; the two ter¬ 
mer refer only to the claflification of objedU, 
and fuch identity is, properly fpeaking, only 
a greater or Icfs degree of JimtliUide ; thus we 
fay, that wine, in two glafles taken out of 

the fame bottle, are the fame tL'ine, bccaulc 
/ 

♦ Locke, Book ii. Chap, xxvit. fee. 3 

E 3 
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the wine in one is in every rcfpc<fl fimilar 

to that in the other. But they are not ex- 

adlly or indhidnally the Tame, fince one may 

be thrown away, and the other remain; they 

arc only J^.jficaiiy the fame. 

% 

SECT; VI. 

4 

113. Infinite is a term taken in three fenfes. 

In thefirft, and moft rigourous fenfe, it de¬ 
notes the acftual cxclulion of limits frotn the 
quantity to which it is attributed: this is caU 
led an aSiual infinite, 

114. In the fc^ond ienfe it denotes a quan¬ 
tity, which can be incrcafed or diminilhed 
without ever arriving at the maximum of in- 
creafe or dtminutun; that is, without ever 
arriving at a Unait of either t this is called a 
potential infinite. • 

115. Thirdly, It.denotes a quantity whofe 

limit, whether, of tncreale or diminution, is 
ab^a^cd from,, and ■ unafi'gnable. 

This is called, a mathematical itfinite, being a 
mere mathematical device to abridge and fa¬ 
cilitate certain calculationse- but no mathe¬ 
matician at preient pretends that any quan¬ 
tities 
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titles infinitely great, or infinitely fmall, really 
cxill, they being mere mental ab(lra« 5 lions. 

ji6. Mathematicians even fpeak of in¬ 
finites of the fecond, third, and fourth order* 
as if the infinites of the fecond order were 
infinitely fmallcr than thofc of the firft, 
and thofc of the third infinitely fmaller than 
thofc of' the fecond, &c.; but this alfo is a 
mere mathematical fuppofition, namely, that 
if • the quantity x be afiTumed infinitely final], 
with rcfpe<ft to a given finite quantity, that 
is, fb fimall tliat its magnitude is not afllgnablc, 
the ratio of y to x may be as fmall with re- 
fpccl to X, as X is with refpccM to the given 
finite quantity ; here x is taken as an infinite 
of the firll order, and y an infinite of the 
fecond order ; thus y, x, x, a; but the/c arc 
jncre fuppofitions, not realities, like points 
without extenfion, and lines without breadth, 
&c* 

117.. Yet Mr. Fontencllc, and feme other 
mathematicians imagined, that numbers in¬ 
finitely great, and infinitely fmall, really exift. 

• %e Encyclop. Maihem. p. «o8.’Mem. Berlin, 1745 . 
p. 154. Lambert, Kx^fitton «les IMncipcs, p. 144. z Leib. 
p. 107< 1 PhUofopb. Woltienne, 204< 205. 
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They are well refuted by Mr. larriges, In the 
Memoirs of Berlin for 174^, and iu the En- 
cyclop. Mathcm. article Infini. p. 2c8. 

118 S(^inc have dcbned infinite to be 
a quantity incapable of incrca,fe, and thus con¬ 
founded it with VN hat mathematicians c.iil a 
fnaximum\ but the finus of an an^lc of 00" is 
incapable of incrcafc/and yet it is not an in¬ 
finite. 

119. Wolfe define.^ an infinite to be that 
■which has at once all that it can have. 'I’his, 
though exprcllcd in pofitivc terros, fiill ex- 
prefles a negation of a limit. 

120. iiuhjhyicct as fuch, cannot, properly 
fpcaking, -be faid to be infinite, becauie it Is 
not a quantity or magnitude, a; Locke well 
remarks; but the extent to which any pro¬ 
perty reaches, or may reach, is an imperfect 
quantity, and therefore fufccptiblc of degrees. 

til. The phyfical and moral properties 
of God, as power, intelligence, knowledge, 
jufticc, mercy, go(«Jncfs, &c. arc alone in¬ 
finite, as they arc incapable-of any limit. 

132 - Kfinite quantity is that which hath a 
limit : of many finite thinj^ we may have 
an idea, and of n.any only a notion. Thus wc 

may 
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may form an idea of three men, or three 
houfes; but of a million of men, or a 
million houfes, we have only a . notion 
grounded on their lign: but of infinite 
we can form no idea, but onljr a notion 
founded on a judgment denying any limit, 

123. Hence the idea or notion of jimte 
is a pofitive idea, or notion grounded on a 
judgment aflertinga limit, though that limit 
be undetermined and unknown ; thus we fay, 
the number of grains of fand on the fca fhorc 
is JinitCf or of blades of grafs on the furfacc of 
the earth, &c. is Jiutte, though we cannot 
determine its limit and tell what it amounts 
to. But the notion of infinite is a negative 
notion, barely afferting the impoffibility of 
fixing a limit to the quantity of which it is 
predicated ; or, to exprefs the Irimc thing in 
abftraft terms, JinitUde denotes the cxiftence 
of a limit; if^nitude, the cxclufion of any 
limit.* 

124. The Cartefian philofophcrs think, that 
the notion, or as they call it the idea, of in- 


* CUrke's notion of infinite h locorroA ; fee his reply to 
Watcrland,p. *45. He confounds infinite with that to 
which infinity is sttf butecl. 
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finite Is pofitivc, and that of finite negative; 
and they prove it by what Locke, fee. 14, 
calls a pleafant argument: for infinite, they 
fay, denotes the negation of an end; now an 
end being negative, the negation of it mufl 
be pofitivc. Locke anfwers very properly, that 
an is not a bare negative; thus the end 
of a body, is the extremity or fijperficcs of that 
body ; he that perceives the end of his pen is 
black, wll) be apt to think' that the end is fume- 
thing more than a pure negation. So the 
end of duration is properly the laft moment 
of it, and the 
firft moment of it. 

125. But, to onfwcr this objc^lion more 

fully, it muit be noted, that the words endy 

and Iq/i, and limited, arc exclufive words, 

which import foracthing pofitivc, which is 

fald to be the en 4 , or the hji, or the limU, 

and alfb the negation of a continuance ; but 

infinite ihould in this cafe barely deny the 

negation of the emtimmj^e, but not the po- 

fitiVe thing itfclf, which is iaid to be the end, 

for continuance alone is denied, and is 

. > 

the only negative part ; therefore, the ne¬ 
gation M’oold be incomplctej and from the 

partial 


beginning of duration is the 
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partial negation of a thing, partly pofjtivc and 
partly negative, nothing pofitivc can refult. 

126. Indefinite is a quantity which wc do 
not, or cannot, precifely determine, though 
we know it to be finite: thus the number 
of grains of fand in the fca is indefinite. It 
differs from unajjignable in thU, that unalfign- 
able denotes greater or fmaller than any num¬ 
ber that can he afifgned, whereas, indefinite 
denotes a number that may exceed, or not, an 
afifigncd number. 

137. Many queflions concerning infinity 
have been agitated at various times and occa- 
flons, and are flill mentioned in various con- 
trovcrfies, and therefore require to he noticed 
here. 

138. Firft, Whether a creature Infinitely 
pcrfcifl be pofTible ? 

it is generally held, that fuch a creature is 
impoffibicj for, bcfides many other reafons 
that mi^t be alleged, fuch a creature would 
ncceflarily depend on the Supreme Being, from 
whom it fhould receive its exiftence: now dc- 
pcndancc on any other being is incompatible 
with infinite pcrfciftion. 


i 


139. Secondly, 
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129. Secondlj', Whether a Humber a<£lu- 
ally infinite be pofiiblc ? 

In nij opinion, and in that of many 
others, it is not: fuch a number involves 
a contnidi^ion to the notion we have of 
number; for, according to our notion of 
number, it being a collc< 5 lipn of ditiindl 
unif.<, it is eflential to it to be capablf, 
I will not fay of addition, as tiiat would 
be fuppofnig that which U queftioned, but. 
of fubtradllon and divifion. Now if we 
fiibtraft one unit from this collcftion, or one 
half of the whole, what would the remain¬ 
der be ? vSurcly not inhnite: both halves 
would then be hnite; and of two finite num¬ 
bers an infinite could not be formed. 

130. Thirdly, Whether the number of pof- 
fiblc things be infinite? 

This queftion Was lately examined in the 
Acadcniy of Berlin, for the year 1777, p. 
408. It is there held to be finite: the oppo- 
fitc opinion appears to me to be true; as the 
number, for inftance, men pofTible is incx- 
hauftible, it denoting nOthing repugnant to 
incrcafc; and the knowledge of God, to 
whom alone it is known, has no boundary: 

but 
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but the number, whofc exifrcnc c is pofTible 
at any given time, is finite, tiiough unafTign- 
abie. It is only in an\infinite time that it 
may be confidcred as infinite—a time that 
can never be exhaufted of terminated; and 
conrcqnently this number can : ever be con¬ 
fidcred as a totality, not evA in tbc Divine 
intellect: collcclivcly taken, it is always finite, 
but diitributivclv, Infinite. Thus the ubfnr- 
dltics of an a»Hual infinite are evolded. 

131. Fourthly, Whether the Divine power 
be infinite ? 

It certainly is ; for it extend^ to every thins 
pofiiblc, and compatible with hi- own nature, 
but not to impoHibililic*, or aC-ts incompatible 
with his natnnt: for iiiirancc, to lieccptions, 
breach of prcmfifcs, rendering tlsc innocent 
milcrable, &c. Crc;’tion is a full prcK>l of 
the extent of this power, as no greater can be 
conceived, than tiJ make fomething cxiff that 
previoufl^ did not cxilt; by a mere .-nfl of 
will, to make all things to exift that were ab- 
Iblutely willed to cxift. 

Yet he cannot create an adual infinite, as 
fuch an infinite implies a contradiction; thus, 
for inftanco, a number or coHcdion of men, 

aelually 
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a£^uj\l!y infinite, is repugnant, as the number 
ot'eyc.s Of cars would be tiill greater, which is 
repugnant to infinitude. 


SECT. VII. 

I # 

or MTIOV, fO»CE, POWSfi^ OHJECT, HVHJr.LT^ 

icRvicrioifi ukhuzu , k '. hasvb . 

T32. AtVion, in the (bid fenfe, is a modifi- 
cation of mind produced by the mind Itlclf. 

133. In created minds this modification 

t’fi'cds a change of fuch modifications as 

depend on the mind itfelf, either dircdly or 

indirc«Jllv; but not in thofc ftates that arc in- 
¥ * 

dependent on it: this requires explanation. 

134. There arc but two cafes in which the 
mind produces i's own modifications, and 
conlequcntly may be faid to ad, or be adiee ; 
namely, when it judges, and when it ti’i/Zj. 

135. In judging, it barely afiirms or denies, 
or.doubts, or fufpends aifent or diffent. 

J36. The immediate and direS ads of the 
will are cledion or rcje:dicm, with more or 
lel^ force, of fuch objei^ as arc propofed to 
its choice, or fufpenfion oj^ any choice; bi^t- 
ittdire^lyy and through the intervention of the 

Divine. 
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Divine power, acting according to certain 
laws, as 'A'ill hereafter be Teen, it produces, 
or rather occaiions, a change or diverfjficatioa, 
of its own ideas, ajid alfo motion in different 
parts of the body, fabjeefed to tiic imme¬ 
diate control of its wdil, and through it of 
other bodies alfo. 

137. The being that a^ts, or occafions this 
change, is called tlic a^evt ; and that in which 
it is produced, is called t\\c fubjeSf. 

138. God is the only Being that hath the 
power of acting on other fubflanccs, either 
by bringing them into, or deftroying their 
cxiftence, or impreffing on them modifica¬ 
tions regulated and varied according to cer¬ 
tain laws of ins own appointment. We 
ourlelves arc incapable of altering or fuppref^ 
fing any of our fenfations; for inftance, hun¬ 
ger, thirlt, pain, or plcafure, by a mere aft of 
our will. 

139. Nor have we any, rcafbn to think, 
that other fuperior orders of created beings 
can aft upon us in any way, any more than 
that we can aft upon them. 1 he power of 
afting on our minds is not implied in any no¬ 
tion we can form of them; therefore, if it 

cxiftc, 
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exiAs, it cannot be known but by revelation % 

4 

and by that Mr. Farmer has (hewn it cannot 
he proved. From the fuperiority of any order 
of beings over other orders, it cannot be in¬ 
ferred, that, in every caic, it poilcffes powers 
fuperior, or even equal, to thofc poflcflcd by 
interior orders: thus men cannot flv like 

birds, nor inhabit the ocean like fifh.—It is 

► ^ 

only in the power of reafoning that the hu¬ 
man t'pccies is fuperior to other aninx'U. 

140. Change denotes a-fucceirion of Hates. 

141. Force denotes the degree In which 
power is exerted. 

142. 'J'o exjdain more fully the meaning 
of this, term in the metaphyiical fenfe, it is 
ncceflary to remark, iirft, that the ait.-: of the 
underftanding arc elicited with a degree of 
confidence, grcatcr .or jdTer. according as the 
reality and Hcadincfs of the relations on which 
they are founded, or their nullity, arc more or. 
lets accurately difeeroed^ . . Therefore, when 
this relation is accur^dy.difccrncd, that is to 

tky, evii^eni, the mind is- neceffitated to af- 

> 

fent; and if the impofiSbility of its exiftence, 
by reafon of the-repugnancy of a relation be¬ 
twixt the ideas or notions ofiered, be clearly 

perceived 
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perceived or difccrncd, the mind is necefli- 
tated to deny its aflent. But if the relation, 
upon which a judgment ihould reft, be not 
clearly difeemed, but only the poUlbility of 
its exiftence apparently fuperior to that ot its 
nonexiftcncc, then the afJent is given -with 
Icfs confidence; and ib alfo, if the exiftcnce 
of the relation is barely inferred from a weak 
analogy, and vke ver/a. Allb, if tlie non- 
exiffence of the relation, or its repugnancy, 
be not clearly difcovercd, but only the appa¬ 
rent inferiority of the chances favourable to 
its cxiftence, or if its noncxiftence be inferred 
barely from its entire want of, or at leaft 
from an impcrfc< 5 l, analogy, the diffent or 
alTent is attended with a lower degree of 
confidence. 

143. Secondly: With refpcA to the will, 
its adls are accompanied with more or lets 
d^re or dverjton^ according, in one cafe, as 
the otycdls propoied to its cledlion appear to 
contribute more or lefs to its, fatisfadlion or 
happineiV, or in the other,* to its diliatisfac- 
tion or mifery. Thefe degrees, whether of 
confidence with refpc<ft • to the ads of the 
underitanding, or of dcfire or avcrfion with 

refped 
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icipcft to thofe of the will, conftitutc what« 
iit the ftrift fenfe, is called force. 

14+. But force is alfo underftood in a more 
enlarged fenfe ; for as the Supreme Bring, in 
certain cafes, alters or moves that aggregate of 
fenfations which arc called bodies, and that 

frequently in correfpondence to the dehres of 

% 

the will, as well as. to the laws by which the 
fucceHion of thctc feniations and their various 
hinds are regulated, it may be faid that the 
will itfclf, conforming to theft laws, a«fls upon 
its own and other bodies with an extent pro¬ 
portioned to the intcofity of its w ilhcs, the 
nature of the bodies aftai on, and the laws by 
which they arc governed. The extent or de¬ 
gree of the aftion on bodies rcfulting from the 
combination of their mals and velocity, ex¬ 
erted dircdly by the Supreme mind, or indi- 
rc(Sly by the human, ia-what ia called phyfical 
force. Bodies thcmftlycsjwe.pcrfciftly paljivc, 
and the motions, fcsmingly ariiing from an 
unintelligiblecommun^t^ of force or mo¬ 
tion, are, in fa^l, chftngetop^tjsd folcly by 
the operation of thfc IHvinte will, uniform or 
varied, according to^ to each 

> ticuiar cafe. 1.;- 
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145* tfiorah, it denotes the degrees of 
appctlbility of objcds prefcnted to the tDind, 
or, on the contrary, their avcrflbility; that is, 
the difguft, averfion, or abhorrence, they fceih 
calculated to excite and infplrc ; for fuch as is 
their appctlbility or avcrfibility, fuch is their 
force. 

145. PowfK, in the metaphyfical fcnle of 
the word, denotes an cfientlal property of 
mind, which renders it fit or fufficient for the 
produ(ttion of a^lon, and thereby to effect a 
change of ftatc, or a new ciiftcncc, or modifi¬ 
cation, or relation. 

147. As-the mind acts both in judging and 
willing, it niuft poffels both powers; but to 
produce cither action, ol>Jc<fts muft be pre- 
fented to it. To enable the underflanding to 
judge, the objefts muft be intclhgiblc, other- 
wile they would not be objed:s Lut mere 
founds; they muft bear fome relation to the 
mind itfcTfi or to each other, clfe no judgment 
concerning them can be formed; but if they 
be fuch as imply the impolTibility of any rela¬ 
tion to each other* the mind can affirm this 
repugnancy, 

. 14S, The relations of obje^s to the mind 
VOL. 1, F arc 
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arc thofc which arc diicerned to contribute 
cither to gratification or happlnefs, or, on the 
contrary, to pain or milcry ; the former it 
decm:$ appetihUy the latter avcr/ihle^ and both 
in various degrees, as mentioned in Ts'*. 143. 
Thus dlftinguifticd and charaiterlzed, the un- 
ricrftaiiding prefents them to the will, or cJxX- 
tive pov-ur^ with all the known circunjfiranccs 
nccclVary for, or confequ^t upon, their attain¬ 
ment or avoidance. 

149. The relations of objccJls to each other 
arc various; many of them have been enume¬ 
rated in a former work. The mind either 
affirms or denies their exigence betwixt ccr- 
tain ol^eAs; that is, affirms their truth or 
fiilfehood, or difiinguifhcs the cafes In which 
it deems them true, and thole in which it 
deems them fallc, that is not to cxlft, or 


doubts or fufpends its judgment. 

150. Where the relations of the objcAs to 
each other, or the repugnancy of any relation 
betwixt them, iS obvidus, its exigence or re- ’ 
pugnancy is dtIbiSihfid ^ foon as the terms 
that denotd the objci^ are underftood; but 
very commonly this difeernment of the hittf- 
C(ding relaticrris, 'vrhw'numerous and C6m- 
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pleij requires deliberation, time, and atten¬ 
tion, and is ftill more difficult, -when preju¬ 
dices, felf-intereft, or various paffions, obftrudl 
their diferimination and difeuffion. 

15!. And here it is, that the wiil ufurps a 
dominion over the underftanding, compelling 
it to judge, either v.-ithout waiting a cool and 
impartial difeuffion, or by fpurnlngita di( 5 latcs, 
to transfer to its dchres the obedience due to 
it alone, viJeo mcliora prohoque—deiericra fg 
qiior. 

152. S^hyficalpovoer is that which the mind 
mdifeEtly poflcfll-s (that is, by the intervention 
of the Divine will,) of changing its ideas by a 
to///, Of volition^ to do ib, and, under certain 
limitations, of prodticing motion in its own 
body, and through it, or by its means, in 
nthcr bodies, as already mentioned, N". 136, 
and X44. 

153. Moral power is the conne<flion which 
obJe^S pfcfefttcd to the will, as appetiblc or 
avertible, together with the emotions of deiire 
of the former, and reludtancc to the latter', 
have with its confent or rtjedion and fubfe- 
quent rcfolutions, 6f forpeniion of cither. 

1^4. it is founded on the inftin^live pro- 

F a pcnfity 
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pcnfity of all feniitive beings to attain plea- 
fare or happlncfs, cither prelent or future, 
and to (hun a^ual or future pain or mifery. 

15,;. Objc^ls prefented to th : will under 
thefe different arpc<fis, and frequently accom¬ 
panied with the emotions of defirc or avrr- 
Hon, arc called motives. 

155^. Any thing, however denominat'-d, 
prv'ffi\;.!d to the mind, about which it Is oc¬ 
cupied, and on which It may, or dexs, bellow 
iti attention, and alfo any end whhdi it cither 
purfucs or avoids, is called an ohj-- 

155. Snhti^i denotes that r>n which any 
aftion ojKratci., or which admits a in-.Jifii’a- 
tion, or from which any relation | :t.i'crds or 
may be deduced. 

155^. Perp^iton denotes any ].o,>v<, pro¬ 
perty, quality, or relation, which n 1> better 
.to have than to want, and alff> that which is 
complete in its kind. 

j 55^. Facility U a name given to a cUfs of 
powers or capacities, extiling, or generally in¬ 
herent, in the human mtnd. 

156. Caufe, ihiftly fo called, is a being 
by whofe mere will a cliangc of any kind 
happens: the refulting change is called an P 

fca, 
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feSit and is faid to be produced. The adl of 
the will which caules the oxiftcncc of a fub- 
ftance, is called craation, and that which dc- 
fliroys it, annibtlaUon. The a6l of the will 
which induces a modification, is faid to pro¬ 
duce it; and in each cafe, tlic being by whofe 
w ill it exifts, or ccafcs to cxift, is called the 
efficient caufe of its cxiftcnce or dcftru«fbo?i. 
The notion of caufttion ncccfiarily follows 
the perception of any change. 

157. The Supreme Being alone poiTefles 
the power of creation, or even of producing 
or altering the fenfations, ideas, or emotions, 

4 

in the human mind ; but the mind itfcif ciTen- 
tially poflefles the power of producing its vo¬ 
litions or nolitions, and its judicial determina¬ 
tions. 

158, And indire&ly, that is, by the inter¬ 
vention of, and in conformity with, certain 
laws, appointed by the Supreme Being,' it 
can, at will, alter its ideas, and in many cafes 
its fen^tions, excite motion in its own body, 
and by it in other bodies; and thus may be 
confidered as an efficient caufe, though fc- 
condary.. 

159’ in a ioofe or Icfs rigorous fenfe, 

r 3 any 
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any thing that contributes to the exigence or 

« / 

modification of a being, or to the dcllruAion 

I 

of cither, is called the caufe of either rc/pec' 
lively. 

i6o. Now many things may contrlbvit^ to 
the eikiltencc of an effc^r Thus, firft, what¬ 
ever excites the will to produce an effciJt, is 
called a moti\jd to that vedition, or to hifiiiencc 
it:.any mere mental excitement is called an 
viflhence, and the advantage. expc<?tc(l, in con- 
fe^ucncc of the volition, is called the final 
caufe of the volitipii: both arc called moral 
cau/eSf and both are frequently the fame. 

j6i. Secondly, any objeft or event, whofc 
occurrence or abfence becomes a motive on 
which a volition is groumdcd, is called the 
occafional caufe of that volition. Thus the 
neighing of Darius’s horfe was faid to have 
been the occafional caufe of his elcdlion tn 
the fovereignty of Fcrfia. 

162* So alfo, fuch or events, whofc 

occurrence or abfcnce remove an obftaclc to 
the operation of nattiral caufes, become the 
odkjfionaicaifes of the effedts produced by thofe 
natural caufes. Thus the rupture of a dyke, 
in Hollands admitti^ an inundation, is 

the 
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the occqfional ca^e of the inundation, and the 
ravages it produces. So the want cr al)rence 
of a pilot, or his want of Ikill, is often the 
occafional caufc of a fliipwreck. 

163. The qualification of a pcifon, or the 
pofition, figure, or other modification of an 
object, which enables him, or it, to obftru< 5 l 
the operation of a caufe, is called the coiiduio 
Jine qua norty or neceflary condition. Thus 
the fkill poffefled by a pilot, and the cxcrcife 
of that fkill, arc the conditions neceflary to 
the avoidance of Ihoals. So opening the eyes 
is a ncccfTary condition to feeing, &c. 

164. And that which, ading blindly or nc- 
cefTarily under the management ami dire^ion of 
another caufe, overcomes the rcfiftancc of na¬ 
tural cauies, or in general produce any cffetl, 
is called the injirummtal caufe of that cltedf. 
Thus machines are inftrumental caufes of the 
effects they produce. 

165. Perfons, in confeqiicncc of whofc va- 
litions bodies are adied on, and alfo bodies 
adling on other bodies, or appearing to do fa, 
in confequedee of the laws by which corpo¬ 
real nature is governed, are called pl^/ical or 

F 4 natural 
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natural caufes: this appellation is commonly 
confined to tlic lail-mentioned clafs. 

Oijjccri or events •which arc the cf- 
fed- of cue prior vaufe^ may themfclvcs be¬ 
come the caufes of other effc^ls conne<flcd 
with tiic lirft, and thus a train of caufes and 
efteds may be indehnitely prolonj^cd; the 
firft is caMcd the primary^ principal, or remote 
caule, and the fubfequent ading in confor¬ 
mity to his intention arc called JiiborJinate 
caufes, and the lad the immediate caufc of the 
effed. 

167. Caufes arc alfo total or partial. Jingle 
or conjoint, ind^endent or dependent. A liorfe 
drawing a weight not fuperior to his flrcngth 
is the total, /ingle, and independent, caull of its 
motion; and two horfes drawing a weight, 
though fu],/crior to the ftrength of cai:h, arc ron^ 
joint caufes of its removal, each dependent on 
the affift.incc of the other, and each the par¬ 
tial caufc of the cfFed placed. 

168. A man hading bis honfc incomeihcnt, 
(the motive,) determines to build another 
more convenient (the final caufc of his 
volition); for this purpofe, (the {ub<'rdinate 

motive,) 
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motive,) he employs mafons, carpenters, and 
fmiths, who confsirucl the edifice of winch he 
is thu5 the principal efficient Canfc, and the 
artificers employed the fubordinate partial 
efficient caufes, each of liis part of the build¬ 
ing ; the labourers that convey the materials 
arc animate^ inftrumenfal caufes, and the va¬ 
rious tools uied by the artificers, the htantmate, 
inftrumental caufes ; thus it is, that a king is 
faid to build cities, fortlf)' towns, conftru*£l: 
temples, &c. and a general to gain victories; 
but, with refpeft to the rcfults of the liberal 
arts, the artilU alone are called the efficient 
caufes of their refpe^tive cfFcAs: thus the 
painter alone is the efficient caufl* of his pic¬ 
ture, and the perfon who employs him is not 
laid to have painted them : and the fume 
may be faid of many of the mechanical arts; 
the will of the perfon who employs the artifts 
is perhaps only the exciting canfe, or motive, 
of their fcvcral operations. 

169. Caufes may be confidcrcd as inten¬ 
tional, that is, aftlng with an intention to pro¬ 
duce the or as accidefital, when the 

effisA is neither defigned nor even forclccn. 

Other diilisK^tions, as that of adequate and 

inadequate. 
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* 

inadeqtiatt, as requiring no cxplanatioo* I 
omit. 

170. Some Modern’ philofophcrs aflert,* 
that a “ caufc caqnot be defined to be any 
“ thing but luch previous circumllanccs as 
“ arc conftantly followed by a certain effefl; 

** the conftancy of rcfult making us conclude, 

“ that there mufthe a fufficient rcaibn in the 
“ nature of tilings, why it fhquldbe produced 
“ in thofc circumllanccs." How vague and 
inconfillcnt! it is not then in tlic previous 
circurhftanccs that the rcafon of its pro- - 
dudion cxills, but in the nature of things: of 
things^ how vague! What things t What 
means nature P That nothing can exift with¬ 
out a caufe; and that confcquently every be¬ 
ing mull be conncdlcd with its caufe, is evi¬ 
dent : but the nature c^no being whatfoever 

/ 

k in reality conneAed wLtli an cfFecl, or af¬ 
fords'a fudident'rcalbn fox its exillcnce, but 
that of the Divine Being, whofc power is In- 
; and that of mind, to which the powers 

rNf voUtkm and of judgment arc elTcntia! : but 

♦ ^ • 

M^tently, and in confequence of the Divine 

]awsj the power of producing an in 

\ 

f* 4 

' ♦Priclby-on Pbilof. Necefs.p. 11. Mem. Berlin. 1761. 

predetermined 
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predetermined circumftanccs, is alio lodged *m 
bodies, as already faid: yet it can be dii^ 
covered only by experience, or by rcafoiring 
on the nccetfary rcfults from the knov/n ef- 
fcntial pteperties of tboic bodies, and the ge¬ 
neral economy of nature in certain circun;- 
flances, where an oppofition betwixt thofc 
properties, and certain modilications, or {latcs, 
of other bodies take place. IMerc contbu>cy 
of fucceffion never evinces the caufality of the 
objcdl fuccccdcd to, though the prefcncc or 
application of that objed^ are neceflary ; thus, 
tliougli days have ever more fncccccled nights, 
no one imagines night to be the caufc of day ; 
though cffcrvcfcencc coullantly precedes, the 
folution oflimeftones in acids, yet It has never 
been confidered as the cairlc-, but rather as the 
ftgn of the folution. 

Axmns rehthc ic caujes, 

lyi* T'irft* no being or modification, (ex** 
cept the Supreme) can exift without an. ef¬ 
ficient caufc.* 

An infinite ferlcs of being (if fuch a ieries 

• See my DiflerMtKHi on Hume’s Parailoxes. Mem. R, 
Iriih Academy. 


were 
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were poffible,) whereof each had no caufc, but 
that which immediately preceded it, iiivolv'cs 
a contradiiflion; for, firft, it would by the fup- 
poiition be caufed, and confequcntly it would 
be an inhnite Icrics of ^eSls; and, fccondly, 
this feries of cttc( 5 ls would, confidered in its 
totality, have no caule ; fo that tlxc w’holc, 
which is nothing cllc but a collection of the 
parts of which it conlifts, would have a par¬ 
ticular property, which none of the parts 
poilcis : as well may a ^olkSlion o{ blind men 

fee, though each t>c fuppofed blind. 

lyjj. Secondly, all caules precede their ef¬ 
fects; for, if they coexifted with their effetSs, 
they could not be iaid to give them cxiftcncc.* 
173. Thirdly, caufes may in Ibme meafurc 
be traced from their cffc^s ; for, as no being 
can be its own caufc, every being prefuppofes 
the power of producing it in Ibme other be¬ 
ing : whether that in which fuch power exilts 
be the caufc of a given cfjeft, circumflanccs 
inuil determine; and if that power be lodged 
in more than one, which of them has ac^ed? 

if n)any beings pollcfs this power, that 
being may be deemed the caufe whofe knoWn 

* See mjr Eflay on Duration, Mem. R. Irilh Academjr. 

cffci^S 
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cffc<^^s in the given circumftances arc moft 
analogous to tbofe whofe caufe is fought, or 
of which fomc traces arc difcovqrcd : thus, 

i 

mofl metals being folublc in various acids, to 
difeover which acid has efFc<ficd a given fola- 
tion of a given metal, among other methods 
which need not be mentioned here, if, in 
diftllling the f>)ution in a ftrong heat, ful- 
phur is ^'ouiid fuldlmcd, the vitriolic acid is 
known to be the caufc of the Iblution. Moral 
caufes alfb, wlicJher efficient, occafional, or ex- 
citing, arc frequently dilcovcrablc by analogy 
•with the cliara^ers, circumftances, and proba¬ 
ble motives of the agents capable of producing 
them ; and ftill better by the traces of their ac¬ 
tion, that is, the impicffion on the fenfesof 
thofc that were preient; that is, on the lenfes 
of the witnefTcs, fuppollag thefe duly qualified 
to atteft. 

174, Fourt^hly, from caufes known to cxift, 
fuitablc effects may alf'o be deduced, in appro¬ 
priate circumftances: upon tliis obfervatioa 
ail voluntary airlions arc founded: and hence, 

175. Fifthly, firailar caufes arc deemed to 
produce fimilar effefts on firailar fubjc<fts, and 
in firailar circumftances; but the firailarity 

m 
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in each Cafe, if not entire, muft be fuch as to 
contain nothing incompatible with the pro* 
duclion of the ciFcift. 

1 y6. Sixthly, diffimilar, nay contrary caufes, 
frequently produce effe^^s in many refpc( 5 ls 
fimilar: thus the nitric acid, and alfo mer¬ 
cury, equally dilTolvc filvcr : thus alcohol may 
be produced by extreme cold, as well as by 
heat, and on living animal fubftanccs botli 
imprefs feiifations vcryfimilarj hence Virgt) 
^ays, fngus penetrahiU adurit, 

lyy. Seventhly, the primary ^ufe of a 
lerics of conlecutive efFe< 5 ls ncccffarily rcfult- 
ing^from the firft, muft be deemed the caufc 
of all of them ; attd hence the faying qui eji 
canfa cmtfa efi caufa canfati. 

1 /8.' Manner. 'The preparation, mancipu- 
lation, contrivance, difpofltion of the fuhje^, 
and the application pf the inftruments, ma¬ 
chinery, &c. nccelTary or \ufcful in the pro- 

« • 

du^ton of the effe^, is. called the manner in 
tvhich it is produced. Thus the grinding 
lifting of wheat, its reduction to dough, 
and linally baking, denote the manner in 
wfeicK bread is formed. Some efie<fts are iin- 
fiiediate, as credtiont and therefore require no 

, s , 

manner 
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manner, fb that it were ridiculous to aik hova 
they were > produced ; but to produce na¬ 
tural cfFedls, the Supreme Being has thought 
proper to appoint preparatory proccilcs leading 
to their cxiftence, which proccflls arc called 
the manner of their produrtion. 

So alfo the actions of' the human mind, as 
volitions, and judicial allent or ditfent, are im¬ 
mediate ; but to attain certain ends, prepa¬ 
ration, inftiii^ion, method, attention, and 
deliberation, arc ncccirary. 

jyy. denotes the original fourcc, 

or caufc, or a primary truth to wliich cer¬ 
tain ^fFedts'may be afcrlbcd, or from which 
certain truths may be dr'duccd. 

180. A fcicntific prhtdpJe is that from -which 
the phainomena or the operations relative to 
that feience may be deduced and explained; if 
not entirely, at Icaft in part, for there may be 
many principles. 

To explain a phrenomenon, is to aflign, in 
intelligible terms, a caufc that can produce it, 
or a law to which it conforms, and of which 
it is a confequciice. 

181, A Phy/tcal pniKipk is that which by 
its a< 5 livity is the primary caufe of fubfc- 
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quent cffc< 5 \s refulting . fucceffively from 
intermediate cauies. So the weights of a 
clock arc the principle of its motion, for 
they pull round the main wheel; this by its 
teeth catches hold of the next wheel, and fo 
cn. Attra<flion and rcpulfion are alfo pri¬ 
mary phyfical principles, as certain affinities 
are of chymical phenomena. 

182. So a moral principle is that frt>m 
which many moral cffe^ls are dcducible, as 
felf-lave^fympatiy, moralfenfe, &c. 

183. A metaphyseal principle \s that from 
which metaphyQcal truths are dcduclblc. 

184. The Juhje£i of various modijicattom 
is aifo frequently called a principle ; tlius the 
foul is often called the invHiblc principle of 
our thoughts and a£lions: thus, 8ax being 
iirft decorticated, then fpun, then wove, is 
the fundamental principle of linen, and, after 
other operations, of paper. 

185. Chance does npt denote the abfence 
of a caufe, but merely the unknown caufc of 
sn event, or the und^figned e£i^ of a known 
cauicj 


$SOT« 
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AFtATlOKS^ OKDBfi^ CO^KBCTlO!!, VECES:>tTTj CONTtNCBNCTi 
LIBKKTY, VOlUaTAMY, BPO^TANtfTY. 

186. The definition of a I'elatlon, its fiib- 
jc^l, foundation* and term, have already been 
explained: Logick, Vol. I. p. 131. 

187. Firft, it ii impofliblc to have a notion 
of a relation, without having any notion of 
the things related; for a relation exifting only 
in the mind, the mind cannot refer one thing 
to the other without knowing cither, and the 
rcafon or foundation on which the reference 
is founded : fo I>ockc, Lib. i. C. iv. fee. 6. 

188. Secondly, a fubjc«il. is referred to its 

term as to its correlative, and not as abfo- 
lutely confidered: thus the relation of a fa¬ 
ther to his fbn is founded on his being his 
foil ; and not as being John or James, &c. 
So fubjeits arc related to their king, as iingy 
and not as George or Edwar.d, &c. and vke 
verfa, ' 

s 

189. Thirdly, the fame fubjcdl may bear 
oppoflte relations to different terms : thus a 

YOfc.-1. perfou 
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1^3, Order denotes, either the gradation 
with which olyet 5 ls fuccced each otlicr, or an 
arrangement moft agreeable to the attain¬ 
ment of a propofcd end- 

194. Connexion denotes an cilociation of 
things betwixt which any regular relation 
fubfifts. 

194^. Stmifitp V denotes the natural repre- 
fentation of one ching by another; things are 
faid to be fimllar, when the mind is in any 
rcfpcil *b equally impreffed-by both, that one 
may in that rc/pc^l mirtakc one for the 
other. 

195. ^ecejfity denotes the certain exill- 
ence of an objc^l or c\cnt» from the impof- 
fibility of its non-cxiftcncc; ami as this 
impoflibUity may be cither abfoiute, or rela¬ 
tive to the laws by which the exigence of 
events is ^verned, ncccfiity is dillinguifhed 
into three forts, ablblutc* phyfical, and moral. 

196. Abfolute ncceflity is that wliich re- 
lliits from the utter impoffibility ot’ a thing 
being otherwife than, it is: of this nature i.? 
the exiftcncc of the Supreme Being'; for as we 
know that ali the beings with which we arc 
acquainted have begun to exiO:, and could not 
have given exigence to themfelves, it is plain 

Q % that 
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that exigence is not eflential tp them; it were 
therefore impofTiblc that they flioald exlll un- 
lefs they received cxiftcnce fr«)m another 
being; and it were impofliblc that even this 
being iliould cxift, urilefs cxiftence were cf- 
fcntial to him ; and exigence being cflcntlal 
to I'.im, it is impoffible that he Ibould not 
cxiil, or in other words, his cxiftcnocls abib* 
lutdy nccclTary : this neceflity is alfo called 
jnctapb\ficul, as it docs not relate to mere cor¬ 
poreal objci^ls or events, but abftracls f'cm and 
ibars above them to truths more nnivcrfal ; 
it is alfo z^c^mathcmatical, Irccuufe the truths 
of mathematical axioms and dcii'iOnftratcd 
propofitions is f(» npeeflary, that their falfc- 
hood would involve a contradi 61 ion. 

197. Phyjical iicccflity relates to corporeal 
nature, and dctrbtcs, firft, the impofTibility of 
the cxiftcnce of at^y objc6l or event, otherwife 
than in conformity with the preordained laws 
of its ciiftencc. 

198. Secondly, the impoffibility that objeefts 

or events ibould not cxift, when their cxift- 
ence is agreeable to the known phyfical laws 
by which they are govermed, conftantly and 
univcrfally. . , . 


. --V . 
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199. Thefe laws are known by the con- 
ftancy of an effeil in fimilar circumftanccs, 
and on limilar fubjeds. 

200. Some are general, relating to all cor¬ 
poreal objects, as the law of gravitation; and 
thefc ore pcrfedlly known, or nearly fo. 

201. Some arc particular, as thole of elec¬ 
tricity, magnetifm, and chymical affinities, 

202. Some are imperfcdly known, being 
Ibmctimes, though rarely, modified by other 
laws that arc unknown: fuch arc thole of the 
animal economy. Hence the ufual cfieifls of 
the known laws cannot be expected with ab- 
foliite certainty—they are not nece/fary, but 
highly probable. 

203. Events not conformalde to the known 
laws, o\ying to their modification in unknown 
circumllances, arc called rxtrnordhiLity, or pro¬ 
digies. 

204. Events evidently indepcmlent of any 
natural laws, and repugnant to fuch of them 
as are pcrfc<SlIy known, are called tfuraclet. 

205. Hence phyfical neccflity, where it 
really takes place, does not admit of degrees. 

end be nccclfary, the means rc- 
03. (iuilitc 
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quifite to obtain that end arc equally necef*- 
fary,—-See Grot, on Matt. 173. 

2o5. Moral neceffity relates, firft, to the 
laws by which free moral agents arc governed, 
and of thefe there are three: that they 

cannot judge without difeeming, or being 
otherwife tatisfied of the cxiftcncc or non- 
exiftence of a relation, betwixt the objeds of 
their judgment; nor will, without uii exciting 
caufe of their volitions, that is, without a 
motive; fccondly, that they do in ever)’ cir« 
cumftance prefer permanent pleallire to per¬ 
manent pain, if equally aflured of their exifl- 
cnee. 

207. ' Hence volitions^ repugnant to thefe 
laws, are abfolutely inapoHible; and, on the 
contrary, thole that arc confentancons to the 
inclinations cf mankind, and unoppofed hy 
any motive, arc abfolutely ncceffary. 

208. Or, fecondlyr it denotes the extreme 
prdhahility of an event that is conformable 
to the prejudice, habits, rnanners, and incli¬ 
nations/ of mankind, even when rediled by 
pppodtc motives, whofe truth is acknow- 

' l^ged; but not the ahfolute impolTibiiity of 

event, in all times 
• and 
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and circumftanccs; for of fuch oppoflte 
events, in a courfc of ages, many inftanccs 
occur, particularly where fupcrftition, fana- 
ticifm, or even true religion, prci'ail. Wit- 
ne(s the conduct of Rcgxilus, ami the Athe¬ 
nian Judgment: but fuch events are jii{l;Iy 
deemed extraordinary, or projigions. 

209. Hence moral necefiity, where it de¬ 
notes only an extreme probability, admits of 
degrees. 

•210. Contingency denotes the poflibiiity that 
an objeft or event may cxitt or not cxift. 
Hence it requires, frft, that a caufe adequate' 
to the produdion of its exifteucc lliould alfo 
cxift, as no being can exift of itfclf; and, 
fccondly, that neither its conftitutloii or dc- 
ftrudion Ihould involve a contradiftion or re¬ 
pugnancy, neither in itfeU^ nor to any thing 
elfe already in cxillence. 

211. But it is not neceffary that its cxift- 

ence and noncxiftence lliould be equally pof- 

liblc, for either inay be more or Icls probable 

or improbable; and, therefore, ftridly fpeak- 
^ % 

mg. It admits of degrees. 

312 . Li^rty belongs to rational agents 
only, and denotes the mode or manner in 

0 4 which 
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which they or have the jiowcr of ailing 
or not ailing. 

ST3. As the power of ailing (though it 
refides alfo in fome pafes in the underftand- 
ing) is commonly denominated the faculty of 
wiUifig, hcucc it is that lit>crty commonly 
relates to the mode or manner in which that 
power }.> cxcrciled. 

.514, We muft alfo remark, that the ac¬ 
tions here meant arc thofc of the will itfolf, 
and not thole which if may command, as the 
motions of its own body, or of other bodies. 

215. We have already faid, that the will 
cannot ail without a motive or exciting or 
occafional caufe; for^ to ail, it muft have 
fome end or purpofe in view: this we know 
by the ftighteft attention and rccollcilion. 

316. But if only one motive to ailion exifts, 
we muft ail according to its direilion : for, 

P 

hy the fuppofition, there is no motive or rea- 

4 

foil to oppofe it, 

317. l-/ibcrty then, when pcrfcil, confifts 
in the complete and equal power of acceding 
toj confenting or rejeiling, that is, urf/ing or 

hot a propoied meafure, orofeleaing 

pithcr of the meafurcs propofed to the mind^ 

- ‘ ' if 
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if more than one be preArnted to its conli- 
dcration. 

218. Sucii liberty rcfolts from on exa<% 
equality of the motives that urge to, or dll- 
Aiadc from, a propofed rcfolution. Acflions 
procc< cling from fuch a power arc faid to be 
pcrfci^tly Iree. 

219. MoUves then, to contrary volitions, 
either both attradl to oDOoilti' or diAercnt ob- 

i 

jed^s (as pleafurc and virt’ac, in the choice of 
I^crculcs), or f(;mc a’hire to, and others dlA 
fuadc iVom, the fame ohjed or /pecies of 
adljon. In each cafe the mind, on a joint 
view and confidcration of eacli, muA lie per- 
fcdlly indilferent to cither, clfc the deter¬ 
mination to rcjedl the one, and embrace the 
other, cannot be faid to be perfcdtly free. 

220. I know that many In luch a cafe con- 
Adcr a volition to be impoflible, and quote the 
fable of Buridanus’s afs ; but they arc de¬ 
ceived. In inanimate bodies, urged by equal 
oppofite forces, motion indeed would be im- 
poffiblc, becaufe the principle of adlion is 
external, and the external forces counterba¬ 
lance each other; but in the mind the power 

of ^^ing is internal, and as the motives pro- 

* 
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pofe fignal advantages, it may adhere to that 
propofed by either. If the choice were of¬ 
fered me of two-rouleaus of loo guineas each, 
placed on a table at equal diflanccs from me, 
I furely would not hedtate, miich lefs abftain 
from, taking either, well knowing that one 
was as good as the other. 

Stzi. In proportioji as the motives to one 
fide of a propofed choice arc lels urgent, or 

appear Itfs weighty than thofc on the other, 

* * • 

the liberty or freedom of the will is more im¬ 
perfect j nay, if the motives on one fide are 
unoppofed by any on the other, then, indeed, 
tlie will is necefiitated. 

S 22 . An oppofitbn of motives being fnp- 
pofed, the moit urgent (that is, thofc whole 
TcjeCIion is attended with moft uneafinefs,) are 
eitlicr conibnant to the diClates of the under- 
fisnding, or the fuggefiions of the moral lenie; 
ftnd then the aC^s of the will, grourided upon 
^ico), are wife and laudable; or they are re- 
pugi^nt to the dtCVatea of cither, and then 
are foedtih or criminal. 

^3. But naodves thcHoaoll: urgent, fuch as 
tlM ifidioadeas, pafitons, and defires of man- 
kind» ^fiocalways the mod prevalent; tbofe 

that 
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that are Icfs urgent arc fometimes moft per- 
fuafive. Anions juft and proper, flowing 
from fuch motives, arc fretjwently the moft 
meritorious; fuch as the fuffrring of the 
martyrs. !And, on the contrary, fuel) aftions 
as arc unjuft and wicked, arc moft criminal 
and flagitious; fuch as t]>c refufil of a tor¬ 
tured criminal to difeover his accomplices. 
In fuch cafes the freedom of the will, though 
manifcftly impaired, is not cxt:n^. 

224. Hence we Ice why the greater the 
temptation, that is, the more urgent the mo¬ 
tive to commit a crime, the Icfs criminal is its 
commiffion in the Icnic of all mankind ; and, 
on the contrary, the more meritorious its 
avoidance. ' 1 ‘iius, if Artaxerxes had put his 
mother to death, who bad poiftmed his wife, 
and who had tortured the flavc that faved his 
life, he would indeed have loecn criminal; but 
infinitely Icfs fo than Nero, who murdered hU 
mother without fuch provocation. So the 
condu<ft ai David, in reitcratcdly iparing the 
life of Saul, w’ho fo often had lain in wait for 
his, was highly meritorious. 

235* And, oi> the contrary, the more infig- 
nificaat, wanton, or extravagant, the motive 

to 
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to a crime, the more flagitious is its commtf- 
flon. Thus the crime of a iVench nobleman, 
who fliot a llar#r mounting a ladder, to flicw 
he conld fl:oot flying, was more atrocious 
than that of a common murderer. 

226. lienee it is plain, that motives arc 
barely the occafional and exciting, not the 
efficient,^caufes of our volitions; for if they 
were, the niofl: urgent would always be 
obeyed. Ts’ccclfarians think that the motives 
yielded to muft have been the ftrongeft, 
which is raanifeftiy begging the queftion: 
this, however, they fay, is judging of caufes 
by their cffcdls, a mode of rcafonjng indeed 
perfectly juft in phyfics, but not lo in morals; 
for experience flicws that the motives of fclf- 
lovc, fclf-intcrcft, ambition, and tJ)C gratifica¬ 
tion of paflions; gratitude, pity, &c. arc by 
far the moft urgent, and that a liiic of con- 
duift conformable to their diftates is 1^ far the 
moft probable; and yet they are fonoctimes 
refifted, even when unoppeded by motives 
equally urgent.. Ncceffarians rcalbn juft as 
the vulgar do, that the moft fuccefsful'general 
is always the' moft able; yet the beft judges 
tfte' how agreed, that Hannibal, though de** 

' fcat<:d« 
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feated, was at Icall as aWe a commander as 
Scipio, who defeated him. 

237. The definitions of liberty, given by 
neceflarians, arc inaccurate. According to 
Hobbes, liberty is the abfence of all impe- 
“ diments to adfion, that arc not contained in 
“ the nature and intrinfic quality of the agent. 
“ So we fay, he that is tied wants t'nc liberty 
“ to go, becaufe the imnediineot is not in 
“ him, but in his bands; v hcieas, we fay imt 
fo of him that is fick or lame, bccauJc the 
“ impediment i.s in himfehV I fliould, Ijow- 
cver, judge, that a perfon, either M-ry fick or 
very lame, may be faid not to hiwc the liberty 
of going, for he has not thcpt'.vcr; bcfidc!#, 
by action, volition fhouhl be undx'.rftooJ. 

238- Others define llbtity to be tlie power 
of doing whut one plcafos.* This definition 
alfb is inaccurate; for tl'C qucflion relates to 
the liberty of williug, and not merely of ad:- 
ing. “ Every one (it is inid) may turn his 
thoughts to what fubjed lie pleafes.” 2 'a 
xvhat he pkii/ls means, I lUppofc, to 

what Juhjet^ he chufcs» Now, in the uecefia- 

• Prieftlcy on N'ccc/Tity, p. 3. 
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rian fyftcm> may fignifics mti/i t his clcftion is 
neceflary, and therefore he Ihould fay, every 
one mufl turn his thoughts to what fubjecH: 
he muji pleafe, or chuie to turn them to. 

239. Neither is Mr. Locke’s notion of 
liberty exactly correA. He tells us, * ^that 
“ liberty is the power of an agent to do or 
** forbear any particular adion, according to 
** the determination or thought of the mind, 
** whereby either of them is preferred to the 
** other.” But the point in debate is not, 

whether the agent has the power of ading, or 

$ 

not ading, according to the determination of 
his will; for every one knows that power may 
not exift, as many adions are impoltible: a 
man in chains cannot walk, nor can any man 
fly, let bis mind determine as it may. But 
the point in quedion here is, whether he can 
frrfer ading to forbearing to ad, or the con¬ 
trary: this the alTertors of liberty affirm, with 
the limitations already mentioned, and the 
n^effiirians deny. 

230. He alio thinks,*f' that agents alone 
can be faid to be free; and that it is ridiculoua 

* B. ii. C. »t. fee. 8. 
t Sec. 14 and 16, B. U.cap.xxi. 
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to afic, whether the will be free or not, as the 
will is only a pov-’cr, and liberty U alfo a power, 
which cannot be the modification or power of 
another j•>owc^; but he forgets that a power 
may be exerted, either neccfiarily or freely, 
and liberty is not a power diClinfl fi-om that 
of the will, but rather a modification, or par¬ 
ticular mode, of its action. A man in ex¬ 
treme pain, not urged by any oppolitc motive, 
ncceffarily wills its ceflatiou; cmd. confe- 
qucntly, both freedom and ncccifity arc ap¬ 
plicable, in different circumllanccs, to that 

faculty, or power of acting of the agent, to 

* 

which a certain clafs of ohJcAs ir. referred,, 
and w’hich is called the wisl. 

231. An action is called /pofiiancous yfiisn. 
it arifes from mechanical, inttiinftivc, or other 
animal or chymical caufes, without any dctfir- 
mination of the will to produce it: as growth, 
nutrition, circulation of the blood, Sfc. 

232, A voluntary alii is that which is per¬ 
formed with a fufficient knowledge of its na¬ 
ture and confequenccs, and not extorted by a 
well grounded fear of an illegal infliction of 
corporeal punifhmcnt, lofs of life or limb, im- 
prifonment, or violation of property. Such 

a(ftions 
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actions mud be deemed voluntary, though 
often accompanied with rclu<n:aiicc: as when 
a man fells his eftate to prclervc the liberty of 
his perfbn, &c.; or confonts to the lofs of a 
limb to fave his life ; or cads his property into 
the fca to avoid a ftiipwreck. 

233. An involuntary aA is that which is 

4 

derived from, or accompanied with, an infuf- 
ficient kndwlcdgc of its nature and circum- 
ilanccs, or confcqucnccs, (Icc Grotius on 
St. Matt. 255); or from a well-grounded ap- 
prehenfion of danger to life, limb, or pro¬ 
perty, illegally or iraudulently imprefTcd; as 
the delivery of money to a robber, for fear of 
death or other bodily mifehief. Aftions of 
the former kind, arifing from ignorance, may 
he criminal, when the ignorance itfclf is cul¬ 
pable ; but the latter are fb, oniy when death 
Jfhit^uld be preferred to the propofed a<d. In 
the fril cafe the atdion is involuntary; in the 
fecond it is mist, being partly voluntary and 
partly involuntary. 


SECX*. 
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SECT. VIII. 

fl?ACE UURATrOK. 

234. Nothing has contributed more to the 
growth and ditfufion of that general feep- 
ticifm, fo prevalent in the laft century, with 
refpeA to all queftions that cannot be decided 
by the immediate tcltimony of the fenfes, than 
the inextricable difHculties that were fuppofed 
to attend the nature of objects moft familiar 
to all mankind, and unhelitantly conceived to 
be thoroughly underll<x)d ; for it feemed na¬ 
tural to conclude, that if, upon examination^ 
we find an. exa<St notion, even of thefe, iru- 
poliible to be attained, we have rcafon to 
flippofe, that other objefts, with which we 
are not fb well acquainted, arc placed beyond 
the reach of human faculties: thus argued 
Baylc (Zenon), thus Hume rcafoned. Now’, 
certainly, no olyc^h arc 'more familiar to us 
than ipace and duration; and, in perplexing 
the notions of -thefe, they harve cxhaullcd the 
whole force of their fubtlcty. on the Con¬ 
trary, it can be (hewn, that the notions of 
thefe arc pcrfcAly plain and intelligible, in 
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the fenlc in which they arc univcrfally taken ; 
and that the abfurdities, that have occurred in 
explaining them, might eafily be avoided, by 
only adhering to their known (ignification, 
one ftumbling'block in metaphyiical inquiries 
will be removed,^ This, then, is the purport 
of the prefent paper. But, moreover, to Ihew 
the ncccfTity of inveihigating fubjeds, which 
fccrningly require no diicuiTion, the difficulties 
that occurred on confidcring tlicfc, with the 
various opinions they fuggefted, mult previ- 
oufly be Hated. 

235. 1 he different fyftems of the Epicu¬ 
reans and Peripatetics, gave the firft ocenfion 
to the controvcrfics c^ceming the nature of 
fpace. The Epicureans admitted a vacuum, 
or empty fpace, as one of their firft principles. 
Th<t Peripatetics allowed, indeed, the poffibi- 
lity of a vacuum, but dented its cxiftencc. 
Des Cartes, in examining the qucftlon, de¬ 
nied even its poffibility; Sorting, that Ipacc 
nceclTarily implies extenfion: but a mere no¬ 
thing, or nonentity, luch as a perfed vacuum, 

• ^ 

• It k Orange, that fo eminent a tnetaphyfician as Con* 
diUac Ihould fay, that we kooir tiothlng of'the nature of 
f|^ or durahon. Art. de Penfer, p: *15* in itao. • 
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if it exiftcd, muft be allowed to be, can have 
no properties, and, confcqucntly, cannot be 
extended; for it would be abfurd to fay, for 
inftance, fo many acres of nothing. His dif- 
ciples further indfted, that fpace mull be either 
a fubftance, or the modification of fome fub- 
ftance, as, between thcle, nothing intermedi¬ 
ate can be fuppofed to exift ; but /pace is not 
a mode of any fubfiancc, therefore it muH 
itfclf be a fubilance, and, confequently, can 
never be fuppolcd empty. 

236, To evade the force of this rcafoning, 
the Peripatetics and Epicureans' made different 
replies. The former laid, that empty Jpace is 
a mere capacity or poffibility of receiving bo¬ 
dies, and that its extenfion is only the poflible 
extenfion of fuch bodi., as may be placed in 
it. But this . ;fwer was loon found to be 
nnlatisfadory j lor the fpace, usually cxifting 
between two diftant bodies, would remain 
unaltered, even if alt the intervening bodies 
were annihilated. Moreover, the capacity of 
receiving bodies is merely thfe confec^ueuce of 
the vacuity of fpace, and not fpace itlelf. 
The Epicureans, as Gaflendi and Bernier, 
followed by Le Clerc, fuppolcd it to be a 
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peculiar Icind of being, which poflcfled no 
other property but extenfion. It was not, 
therefore, a fpiritual Ihbibincc, this not being 
extended, nor a material being, as it poflefled 
no folidity, but a being genent. This 
opinion appearing as untenable as the fore¬ 
going, from whence it dilFered only by being 
more fully explained, w^s embraced by no 

A 

one elfe 

237. David d® Rodon, an eminent Calvi- 
nift profeffor at NifpicSi Ibmc time before the 
year 16O0, and poffibly during the life of Dos 
Cartes, ftrnck with the abfurdity of fuppofing 
any thing real and eternal bcfidcs God, ad¬ 
vanced a very difletent opinion; as I find, by 
a letter from, Bayle to L>a Cofle, 4 Bayle, 

Oeuvres Pofth. 845. He maintained, that 

✓ 

fpacc was nothing elfe than the Divine im- 
menfity. This ojanion was embraced by 
Otto Guericke, about 1670, as Lelbtiitz 
think?, and afterwards by the celebrated Dr. 
Samuel Clarke. It appears in the firft edition 
of his Sermons in and more explicitly 

in his fevcral replies to Dr. Jofeph Buthsr in 
1713, and Ink coinpel^OBdence with thetde- 
brattfd I-eibnitz in ipl^, as I ftiall prcfchtly 

mention; 
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mention ; and was alfo long before obfeurely 
hinted by many of the fcholaftics. In the 
meantinric, that is, about the year 1690, Leib¬ 
nitz propofed a new fyftejm, namely, that of 
Monads, or fimplc fubdances abfolutcly un- 
extended, but from whofc difpofition or order, 
with refpc<ft to each other, the appearance of 
Ipacc refultcd: a lyOcm fo ingenious and 
well connc< 5 lcd, tluit for many years it met 
the approbation of the molt dilllnguilhcd 
philofophcrs in Germany, and the admiration 
of the red of Europe. 

238. A few years after, Mv. Locke pub- 
liihcd his inellimabic liffay on the Human 
Underftanding; yet his fentiments concerning 
fpace are confufcdJv, and rather inconfiftently, 
dated. For, firft, without giving any deti- 
oition of fpace, he divides it into foUd and 
empty. He tells us, we acquire the idea of 
the firft when we conceive *7 fo taken up by 
a iblid fubftiince as to exclude all other Iblid 
fublfences, and hinder two other bodies, mov¬ 
ing towards each other in a ftraight line, from 
coming into contadt with each other.—But, 
if wc conceive , two bodies at a diftance to 
approach each other, without touching or dif- 
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placing any folid thing until their furfacos 
come to meet, we thus acquire the idea of 
fpace without iblidity, or pure fpace. Lib. 
cap. iv. lee. 2, 3. And' (fee. 5,) he adds, 

“ the extcnfion of body being nothing but the 
** continuity of loUd, feparahle, moveable 
^ parts, the txtcnfipn of fpace is that of un- 
“ folid, inlcparablc, and imnioveable parts,”— 
Here he plainly aflerts, that pure fpace is ex¬ 
tended, and confifts of immoveable and in- 
feparable parts* 

239. In his i3tH ctiapter, he flates the idea 
of fpace more accurately; for he fays it is the 
dtjiance between any two bodies, or between 
the parts of the fame body: that, if it be con- 
(idered only }engt'hwayt* without confidering 
any thing c]fe between, it is called ‘ 

but, if confidcrcd in length, breadth, and 

\ 

thicknels, it may be called capacity» The 
term exttnjhn is ufujjUy applied to it, jn what 
manner focyer it ja coniidered, fep, 2 3- 

—•But, in lee. 4, heap longer confiders fpace 
as dyiance, but tell? *• that each dMferpnt 
‘‘ diilance is a dilferent modification pf fpace,” 
—^Yet, as different diftanccs arc rather dif¬ 
ferent relationa betwixt the diffan bodies, I 
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do not well underhand how they can be cal¬ 
led modifications of Ipacc ; modification be¬ 
ing a term uftially applied to fubftanccs, 
and not to relations. 

240. Sc«ft. 16, he aiks thofe, who in^ijuirc 
whether I'pacc be body or fpirit, who told 
them, that there could he no other being but 
body and fpirit ? And, if they again inquire, 
“ whether this fpace be a fubftance or an ac- 

cident, he fairly tells them he docs hot 
** know.” From all which, it is plain, he 
confidcred iimplc pure fpace as Ibmcthing 
really exiiling, and Jitlin^ from diilance. 

241. And, accordingly, ice, 21, he lays, 
“ if body be not fuppofed infinite, which 

he thinks no one will affirm, he aiks, whe- 
“ ther, if God placed a man at the cx- 
“ tremity of corporeal beings, he could not 
ftrctch his hand beyond his body ? If he 
“ could, then he would pnt bis arm yyhere 
“ there was before fpace without body.” 
And, chap. xvii. fee. 4, he adds, “ fp far as 
** body reaches, fo far i)o pne can doubt of 
** extenfion; and, when we are come to the 
“ .utmoft extremity of body, what- is there 
that can fatisfy the mind, that it is at the 
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“ end of fpacc, when it perceives it is not?’* 
and finally concludes, ** that fpacc is in- 
finite.” And; fee. 20, he denies, that the 
exifience of matter is any way necefTary .to 
the cxiftehcc of fpace. 

242. In 1713, Doftor Bcrkcly firft pub- 
lifhed his Immortal work, o^i the Principles of 
Human Knowledge; in the cxvi § of which 
he aiferts, that pure fpace is nothing more 
than the pofTibility of motion, without the 
Icaft rcfifhincc; and that, if all bodies were 
annihilated, there could be no motion, and, 
conlcqucntly, no fpacc. And thus he fays, 
(fee. cxvii.) ** we free ourfclvcs from that 
dangerous dilemna, to which fcveral ima- 
“ gined thcmfclvcs reduced, to wit, of think- 
“ ing that real fpace Is God; or clfc, that 
there is fbmething befides God, eternal, un- 
“ created, infinite, indivifiblc, immutable; 
“ both which may juftly be thought per- 
nicious and abfiird notions.” This opinion 
was aftersvards adopted by Dr. Doddridge, in’ 
bis Leflurcs. p. 139; and by Mr. Condillac, 
de Penfer» chap. viii. 

343, At the latter end of the feme year, ail 
anonymous writer, ftyting'himfclf a Gentie*' 

fnan 
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man of Gloucellcrihire, but thought to be 
Dr. Jofeph Butler, reprefented to Dr. Clarke, 
fomc difficulties, which had occurred to him, 
in the DoAor s excellent treatife, entitled, a 
t>emonjiraUon of. the Reing and Attributes of 
(rod-, for having there aflerted, that the nc- 
ceffity of the Supreme Being muft have 
exifted every where, as well as always, Dr. 
Butler informed him he did not perceive any 
connexion between ubiquity and neceflary 
cxiftcncc. Dr. Clarke replied, that he con* 
fidercd fpace as a mode of the felf-exifting 
fubftance ; and, being evidently ncccflary it- 
fclf, proves that the fublcance, of which it is 
a property, tnuft alfo be nccefTary. Nay, he 
adds, that extcnfion is neceflary to the exift- 
cncc of every being. In his third reply, he is 
ftill more explicit: for he aflerts, that all 
other fubftanccs arc in fpace, and arc pene¬ 
trated by it; but the fclf-cxifting fubflance is 
not in fpace, nor penetrated by it; but is 
itfelf, as if it were the fubjiratum of fpace, 
the ground of the exiftcnce .of fpace and 
duration. Dr. Butler, • in his fourth letter, 
owns himlelf convinced of what he at firft 
doubted, that a neceflary being mud cxid 

cveiy 
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cYcry where; and Dr. Clarke, in his anfw'cr 
to that letter, approaches much nearer to 
the truth than he had before done, though 
ftill far from it. He fays. *• the idea of 
“ fpace. is an abilrad or partial idea of a 
“ certain quality or relation, which we evi- 
“ deutly fee tp be ncccflarily cxifting; and, 
“ yet, (not being iticlf a fubftance,) ncceffa* 
“ riiv prefuppofes a fubttance, without which 
“ it could not exift.*’ 

244 fifth I.«ettcr, Dr. Butler denies, 

that fpace can be fuppofed a property or 
modification of the Divine fubftance ; for, 
if that were annihilated, ftill the idea of fpace 
■would remain; and owns himfelf at a lofs to 
define the nature of fpace. To which Dr. 
Clarke replies, “ that, fince fpace ncceparily 

** remains, even after it is fuppofed to be la- 

0 

“ ken away, and is nbt itfclf a fubftance, as 
“ it is plain it is not^ then the fubftance, on 
" whofe cxiftcncc it dc|Knds, will neccffarily 
“ remain alfo, even af^ it is fuppofed to be 
** taken away; which Ifacws the fuppofifion to 
be impofliblc and wwtradidory.'’ 

245. Thus that coctefpondence ended. 

Bnt/in an anfwer fo aMther Gentleman, Dr. 

Clarke 
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Clarke afferts, that infinite fpacc is infinite ex- 
tenfion ; and, that to fuppofe it finite is an 
exprefs contradiction. And, that “ they 
“ who remove the idea of infiriity, by Cap- 
“ pofing /pace to be nothing but a relation 
“ between two bodies, are guilty of an ab- 
“ furdity, by fuppofing tliat which is nothing 
to have rfc»/quantities; for the fpacc be* 

“ twixt two bodies, is alwavs unalterably juft 
what it was; and has the fame dimeufions, 

“ quantity, and figure, w hether thefe, or any 
“ other bodies, be there, or any where clfc, 

“ or not at all.”—To fet bounds to fpacc, is to 
fuppofe it bounded by Ibmotlftng which it- 
fclf takes up fpacc; and that is a contra¬ 
diction. 

346. But the Doctor was engaged in A 
much more animated corrcfpondence, on the 
nature of fpacc, (hortly after. It arofc on 
the following occafion. Leibnitz, irritated 
by the decifion of the Koyal Society of Lon¬ 
don, in favour of Newton, on the difputed 
queftion, whether he or bir Ifaac was the 
difeovercrof the differential or fluxionary cal¬ 
culus, criticifed, with much afperity, fomc 
parts of Sir Ifaac’s philofophy, and parti- 

cularly 
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cularl^ ' his fentiments on the nature o( 
ipace. This ccnfurc he conveyed in a letter 
to the Princefs Caroline of Wales, after¬ 
wards qucen-confbrt of George II. who com¬ 
municated it to Dr. Clarke, and engaged 
him to aniwer it. His anfwer ihe tranlinittcd 
to Leibnitz, and became the medium of the 
correipondcnce that enfued betwixt thefe 
two great mctaphyficians. Of their luc- 
ceffive anfwcrs and replies, 1 Ihall give a 
brief extract. 

247. Oarie. Space, finite or infinite, is 
abfolutcly indivifible, even in thought. To 
imagine its parts moved from each other, is 
to imagine them moved out of thcmfclvcs ; 
and yet fpace is not a mere point. 

248. Leibnitz.' Space cannot be a real, 
abfolutc being, otherwife it flaould be eternal 
and mfiuite. But, as it confifbs of parts, it 
is not a thing that can belong to God. Space 
is fomething merely relative, as time is; it 
is the order of co-exifting things; as time 
is of fuccellive things. If ^pacc were an 
s^^ute. being, fomething would have hap¬ 
pened, for which no fufficient rekfim can be 
■afiSgiacd: for fpace is abiblutely uaiform:; 
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and, without the things pliiced in it, one 

does not differ from another: therefore there 

can be no rea{bn, why Cjod fhouM have placed 

bodies, in fpacc, after one piirticular manner, 

and not otherwife. But if fpacc is nothing 

die, but that order or relation^ and nothing 

at aV without bodies, but the poffthility of 

ni.'icing tliem ; then, tw'o ffat-es, to wit, 

that which now is, and another, fuppoftd the 

•f’nr, reverfe, vnouM not aJ all differ from each 

other. Their difference v/ouM only be found/ 

in our chimerical fuppoftion of the reality of 

fpacc: but, in truth, one would be exaCffy the 
« • 

fame as the other; tl>ey being ablblutcly rw- 
ii'ffcernihle (undiftiaguiftiablc), and, confe- 
<^ucnt!y, ^caving no room to inquire for the 
rcalbn of the preference of one to the other. 

249. Clarke, Undoubtedly, nothing hap¬ 
pens without a (ufficient rcafon, why it /V, 
rather than not ; w-by thus, raffic^- than other- 
wife : but, in things pcrfe^ly indifferent, 
mere will is that fufficient-rcaibn; as, in the 
prefent inftance, ,why matter was created in 
one place, rather than in another; all plaa» 
being originally alike. And the cafe i.s the 
fame, even though fpace were nothing real, 

but 
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but only the mere order of bodies: for it would 

9 4 

illll be different, whether three equal particles 
fhould be placed in the order a, b, o, or in the 
order b,a, c; tor different fpaces.are equally dif- 
though pcrfedly alike. Bcfides, if fpace 
were nothing real, but the mere order of 
bodies, it would follow, that, if the earth, 
fun, and moon, had been placed where the 
remotefl fixed flars now are, and in the fame 
order and diflance, with regard to one ano¬ 
ther, as they now arc, they would then be in 
the fame place too as they arc now; which 

is an evident contradi^on. 

% 

250. Space is not a being, an eternal and 
infinite being; but the property, or confe- 
quence, of a Being, eternal and infinite. In¬ 
finite fpace is immenfity, but .immenfity is 
not God. Infinite fpace is one, abfblutcly and 
eiTentialiy indivifible. To fuppofe. it parted, 
is a contradiction in terms, ds there muft be 
fpace in the partition itfclf; which is to fup¬ 
pofe it parted, and not parted, at the fame 
time. The immenfity, or omniprefcnce of 
God, is nq more a divifion of his fubftance 
into parts, than bis duration is a divifion of 
his ezif^cnce into parts. There is no difficulty 

here. 
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here, but from the figurative abufe of the 
word parts, 

35 j. If fpace were nothing but the order 
of co-cjclfling things, it would follow, that if 
God fhould move, in a ftralght line, the whole 
material world, with any degree of velocity 
fbever, yet it would Itill continue in the 
fame 

fliockon the fudden flopping of the motion.— 
Further, fpace is a quantity, w hich order and 
fituatlon are not. 

25Z. To argue, that, bccaiilc fpace is uni¬ 
form, and one part docs not differ from ano¬ 
ther, therefore, bodies created in one place, if 
they had been created in a:iother, I'upptifing 
them to keep the fanr’C I'.tuatlon with regard 
to each other, would fllll be in the fame place 
as before, is a manifeft contradi<ftion. 

353. Leibnitz. To fuppofc two things In- 
difcernible, is to fuppofc the fame thing un¬ 
der two names ; therefore, to fuppofc that 
the unlverfe could have, had, at Brff, another 
pofition, or place, than that which it actually 
had \ and yet that all the parts fhould have 
had the fame (ituation among themfclves, as 
that whicK they actually had; fuch a fup- 

pofition 
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pontion is an impoflible fiftion.—If fpacc be 
a property, it muit be the property of fomc 
fubftance; but of what fubftance will bounded 
empty Ipacc be the property ? 

354. If infinite fpacc be innmcniity, finite 
fpace will be the oppofite to immendty; it 
will be mcnfurability, or limited extenfion. 
Now, extenlion muH be the aileAion of 
fomething extended : but, if that fpace 
be empty, it will be an attribute without 
a fubjeil; an extenfion without any thing 
extended. 

255. If fpacc be an abfolute reality, far 
from being a property oppofed to fubftance, 
it will have a greater reality than fubftanccs 
thcmfelvcs. God cannot deftroy it, nbr even 
change it. It will be immenfe, immutable, 
and eternal.-—To fay, that God can caufe the 
whole univerfe to move forward in a right 
line, or any other line, without making any 
other alteration in it, is a chimerical fuppo- 
fition : for two ftates, indifcerniblc from each 
other, are the fame ftatc ; and, confequently, ‘ 
it is a change without any change. 

2 5 6 . Qarh. Two things, by being cxaAly 

alike, do not ceafe to be ivoo: the parts of 

✓ ^ 

time 
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* 

time arc exactly alike, yet two infcants arc not 
the fame xnftant, nor are they two names of 
the fame Inftant. 

357. Kxtramundanc fpacc (if the world be 
finite) is not imaginary. 

258. Space, void of body, is the property 
of an itiv^urporea] fubltance. It is xiot bounded 
by bodies, but cxifts ctjually within and v ith- 
cut bodies, it is notcxulolcd between bodies; 
bxit bodies, exiftlng in unbounded Ipacc, ate 
themfelvcs only Knninatcd by their own di- 
menfions. V<dd Jpuee is not an attribute, 
vvithout a fubjcC^ ; for (.Jod is cevtaia*} pre- 
lent, and pofiibly man/ other fubitaaccs, 
■which are not matter, i’art;, in the cor[uj- 
real fenfe of the W 4 >rd. are K-parable,; but in¬ 
finite fpace, ihougli- it may. !'‘y us, be purtiiiliy 
apprehended, that is, may in our imaginatioa 
be conceived, as conipofcd of parts; yet tiiefc 
parts, (improperly Ib called,) being ellcn-’ 
tially indiiccrptible and immoveable, arc not 
partible, without an exprefs contradidion in 
terms. ♦ ’ 

t 

359. If the world be finite, it is moveable 
by the power of God, Two places, though 
cxadly alike, are not the fame place: nor is 
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the motion or reft of the utiivcrie the fame? 
ilatc, any more than the motion or reft of a 
Ihip is the fame Hate, bccaufc a Htut up 
in the cabin, perceives it not; but, upon a 
fu'ldcn ftop. it would have other real erfct^ls. 
Space is die plact pf all things, and of all 
ideas; as duratidn is the (juration of all things, 
and of iill ideas. 

/ 260. Liiihvitz- The parts of time or plncff 

confidcrcd in thcmlelvcs, are ideal things, and 

therefore perfectly rcfenihlc one another, like 

. two abftraift units; but it is not fb with two 

concrete units, or two real times, or two 

fpaces f iled up, that is, truly actual. 

261. If fpace be the property of the fub- 

ftance wliich is in fpace, the fame fpacn w ilh 

fornedmes, be the property of one body, and 

fometimes of another. If the author deny* 

that limited fpace is a property of limited 

things, he muft alfb deny, that infinite fpace 

U a property of an infinite thing. 

z62. Spaces ere fonjetimes empty, and Ibme- 

times filled up ;*thercfore, there will be, in 

* * 

the cffcnce of God, parts fometimes empty, 
and fometioics full, and> confcqucntly,. liabitf 
to a perpetual change. 



26^. God’s immenilty makes him actually 
prefent in all fpaces; hot, now, if God is in 
fpacc, how can it be fald, that fpacc is in God ? 
We have often heard, that a property is in its 
fnbjcdt ; but never, tliat a fubjcdl is in its 
property. 

264. The author departs ftom the received 
fenfe of Words; maintainina:, that fpacc has 

\ » I 

no parts, bccaufc its parts arc not fcparabic. 
But they may be afug’icd in fpacc, cither by 
the bodies that are in it, or by lines and fur* 
iaces, drawn and deferibed hi it. 

265. A man in a Ihip may not perceive its 
motion. The reality of mr'cion does not de¬ 
pend on its Iieiny oblcrvcd ; but it docs on the 
poffibility of its being obferved. Tlicrc can be 
110 motion, where no change can be obler\cd. 

266. As to the objection, that fpacc is a 
quantity, and that fituation and ordet are not 
fo; I anfwcr, that order has its quantity: 
there IS diftance, there is interval. Relative 
things have their quantity, as vrcll as abfolute 
ones; for inrtaiice, ratios, or proportions. 

267. Space is not the place of all tilings, 
for it is not the place of God; nor can I fee 

1 2 bow 
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row !t can be iaid to be the place oif ideas^ 
tor are in the mind. 

s 

it>8. CJarif. It was affirmed, that the mo- 

4 

tlon of the univerfe would produce no change 
at ah : yet no anfwcr was given to the argu¬ 
ment, that a iudden -incrcafc, or ccflation of 
the motion of tlie whole, would give a fen(i- 
blc fhock to aill the parts,. And no way is 
Ihewn to avoid this abfurd confequence, that 
the mobifity of ofuc body .depends on the ex¬ 
igence of other bodies. 

f 

.269. The fpacc occupied by a body is not 
the extenfion of the Iwdyj but the extended 
body exifts in that fpacc. There is no fuch 
thing, in reality, as bounded fpacc: we only 
imagine, or fix our attention on what part 
we plcal'c. ft docs not pafs from fubje^t to 
fubjeeV, but is always, inyariably, the immen- 
fity of one and tbc fame immmjum. God 
fufFcrs. no change by the variety and change- 
ablcncfa oi things; as St. Paul fays, Acts, 
xvii. c8. /» /jfm all things move, have 
their being. 

270. God does not exift in fpace, but his 
eziilence caufes ^acc. Space is not abfb* 
lutcly nothing; for of nothing there is no 

quantity. 
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quantity, no dimcnfions, no properties. Noi 
is it a mere idea, for no idea of fpace can be 
framed larger than finite. And yet reaf.n 
demonllrates, that it is a contradiction that 
fpace fhoidd not be adually infinite. Nor 
is it a bare relation of one thing to another, 
arifing from their fituation or order; becaufc 
fpace is a quantity, which relations (inch as 
fituation and order) arc not. 

271. If it were true, that ratios and pro¬ 
portions wcfc quantities, yet it would not 

ftdlow, that fituation and order, which arc 

% 

relations of a different kind, would be quan- 
titles alfo. But, fi;condly, proportions arc 
not quantities, but the proportions of quanti¬ 
ties. A proportion is not a greater or left 
quantity of compaTifdn or relation, but the 
comparifon of a greater or Icflcr quantity. 
Space is the place ^of ideas, bccaufe it is the 
place of the fubftanccs themfclvcs, in whole 
underilandings ideas exifl. • 

272. Death prevented Leibnitz from reply¬ 

ing to tli^fe lall paragraphs ;• but the olyec- 
tions they contain were replied to, by Lewis 
Philip Thummigius, in 1722. 1 have not as 

yet been able to procure his annotations. 

« 3 273^ 
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473. In England this controvcr/y ^galu 
revived, in i73f» by Dr. Law, lute Billiop of 
Carlifle, in his notes on Archbifliop King’s 
Eflays on the Origin of Evil, v/ho denied the 
reality of Ipace; and was foon after anfwcred 
(as is fn])]>ofcd) by Dr. Gregory Sharpe, who 
llip[>ortt;d Dr. Clarke’s opinion. This anfwcr 
Dr, Law endeavoured to invalidate, in his 

4 

notci CO a fecond edition of King’s EfTay ; and 

4 

to hts ohjc^lions Sharpe replied. 

274. The new combatants treated this fuh- 
jcCt in a manner fomewhat different from the 
preceding. Of this I fhall now give a furn- 
rnary view- 

273, Law. I can form no other notion of 
fpacc, tlian either, iirft, as the mere negation 
or abfcncc of matter; or, fccondly, as the 

cxtcnlion of body, abffradicdly considered, as 

✓ , 

teparate from any particular body. * 

276. Of fpacc, confidered as the abfence or 
negation of matter, we rnay have a pofitivc 

• lie atlds a third mode of conceiving Jr, which is not, 
indeol, his own, bat rather Cudworth’s ; namely, that of a 
(ubjeifl, or fubAracum of extenfion, in abfirai^o. Of this, 
^ top fubtile, Vnd fcarcely intelligible, I flial) take no 

/ ^ * I I « ' 

fiolice. 

idea, 
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idea, as Mr. Locke has fully nKwti, '(15. ii. 
C. vlil. fee. 4, 5.) as well as of Itlcnce, dark- 
nefs, and many other priv.iiions. But, to 
ar^ne from fuch an idea, that fpacc is fomc- 
thing external, and has a real cxiflencc, is as 
little rcafonable as to fay, that, hocr.uie ue 
have an idea of darknefs dlfiercnt from tliat 
of lisrht, tliercfore d.irl;nf’fs iiusft be fomethlr.g 
pofitive, and has as veal an cxiilence as light 
has. 

277. To fay that /pace muft ‘nave cxiftcncc, 
becaule it has Ibmc properties; for inftance, 
pcncirabiUty, or the capacity of rccelvijig la¬ 
dies; /corns to me the lame as to fay, that 
hlcncc nuiic be fomethiivj::, bccaufe it has the 
property of admliting /bund. 

278. To attribute extenbon or parts to 
fpace, according to the firft notion gi\en of 
it, would be the fame as to talk of the exten- 
fion or parts of ahjcftct, or any other priva¬ 
tion. 

279. Sharps. To fuppofc that fpace is no¬ 
thing but the ab/ence of matter,, is abfurd; 
for if we fuppofe two walls not to touch on? 
another, there muft ncccftarily be fometliing 
between them, Othcrwifc there would he no 

1 4 difference 
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difference between touching and not touch¬ 
ing. 

280. Wljatevcr is indued with properties 
muft acitutiily cxift. Now Ipacc has the pro- 
pert)-, or capacity, of receiving all bodies. 
IDarkn:.*fs, abftra<flcdlv conlidcrcd, has nor 

• I 

the pnjpcity of admitting light, uor 'filcncc 
that of admitting found; but darkne/s is 
rather that part of fpace that is- free from 
liL^ht, 

4./ 

281. Thus fur the debate was intelligibly 
carried on, and fomc new matter advanced. 
The reaiaituler confifts chiefly of a repetition 
of' the arguments already adduced in the Lcib- 
nitzian corrcTpondcucc, and therefore requires 
no further notice. 

2S2. We may nowilatc the true notion of 
fpace, which is fo obvious, thdt it is furprifing 
it Ihouid have efcaped the notice of thefe 
profound nictaphyficians. 

383. Space is nothing more or lefs than 
the relation of two or more diftant bodies to 
each other, or of the diftaut parts of the 
^me body to each other. 

284. All relations are merely mental, but 
the objects related arc real, The ibundation 

of 
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of tills rejatlon is -the ftandard extenfion, or 
the number of fuch cxtenllons, as inches, 
feet, miles,. &c. as we find or conceive nccef- 
fary to reach from one body to the other. 
Thus all that can with truth be affirmed of 
rpacc may clearly be conceived, 

385. Its primary notion is not the capacity 
of receiving bodies; this is merely a confirm 
qucncc inferred from difi’anoe: in ^ny other 
point of view this capacity b merely filfli- 
tiuus. Otherwi'fc, before any body was cre¬ 
ated, a capacity for receiving bodies cxiflcd ; 
that is, when nothing whatfoever cxifted. 
As well might it be fald, that a capacity of 
receiving fpirits cxified before any Ipirit was 
created. From what principle this capacity 
is inferred will prcfcntly be fccn. 

286. The notion of dl/iuncc is originally 
acquired through the fenfe of feeling. By 
the repetition of taftUe fenfations, from one 
part of the body to another, we gain the no¬ 
tion of extmfion, which conOlls in nothing 
clfc than in the number and continuity of 
ta^ile fenfations, cither perceived, or con¬ 
ceived to be perceptible, betwixt two or more 
obje^s. XH® difference between the firft and 

lail 
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laft of tbcfc fcnfations is wbat is called dif- 
tance. Neither the knowledge of ditlanee'j 
nor confccjucntly that of extcnfion, is origi¬ 
nally gained hy the fight> but gradually 
learned by experience of the connexion bc-r 
twixt dlltant objects, prevloufly known by 
ta^l and vilual appearances, and the motion 
and’feelings of the eye itlclf; as Dr. Berkley 

has clearly fnewn, in his admirable Elfay f>n 

« 

Vifion, and has been amply proved by the 
fubfequent experiments of Dr. Chefclden. * 
From this connexion it happens, that the dif¬ 
ferent vifiblc appearances of near and diftant 
bodies conllantly fuggeft the Idea of exten- 
fion, as fubhfting between them, even when 
a perfect vacuum is fuppofed: but this fug- 
geftion, not being iu tljat cafe. founded in 
reality, is a mere imagination. It is this 
imagination that Ih far impofed on Pr, Clarke 
and others, as to perfuade them to think there 
12, foi^thing where, in fadt, there is nothing: 
an imagination which, arifing from an early 

alTociation, cannot be got rid of, as Clarke 

• <• 

• s 

* Some of the moft perfi^cacicus of the fchoUfHcs, much ' 
defpifed as they are, reafoi^ in the fame manner. Maf> 
trios Log. 319, ' • . 
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his cyrrcrpondcnt allowed, though, by an 
accurate invcftlgation, it is proved to be a 
deception. 

287. When bodies arc diftant from each 
other there is nothing to prevent another body 
from being placed between them, if none be 

•already fo placed. This denial of any oh- 
^aclc is what ts called capacity : it is nothing 
pofitive, but merely a pofiVoility inferred from 
\incontinuous diUance. 

288. Still, it will be iaid, that there is an 
interval between jliftaut bodies, otUerwife 
they could apt be dillant; and this interval 
may be meafured, at)d therefore it i.s extended. 
Now this interval is what is called [pace, and, 
confequentiy, fpacc is Ibmcthing real and ex¬ 
tended, 

289. To this argument, w'hich compre- 
hjTids every thing that can be faid in favour 
of the reality of fpace, I anfwcr, tiiat this 
interval is in nothing real diifcrent froa dif- 
tance; and this latter, indeed, is meai^ablc 
by means of a folid line, reaching from one 
of the dii^ant bodies to the other, and con¬ 
fequentiy extended. To fuch a line meafurcs 
may be applied ; but, without conceiving fuch 

a line. 
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a Vmc, the mcafures* would be applied to no¬ 
thing, whl-di is an evident ahfun'ity. 

290. Hence we may infer, that, without 

two bodies al there can be no diflancc, 

nor, confc(jui.nt)y, /pace. Still Icfs can it be 
fuppofed c<> CA'ift, when there arc no bodies 
at all, end, therefore, antemundane and cx- 
tramundaue fpaces arc merely unaginar}'. 

291. If it be alkcd, where a fmglc body 
would be placed, if no otlicr body were 
created? 1 ar.fwer, no 'ivhere, that Is, in no 
place; p>acs being, as Mr. Locke juftly ob- 
fcrecs, (H. 11 . Cliap. xiii. fee. 7,) the rciation 
of diilanec betwixt two or more points which 
arc considered as at reft. When, therefore, 
there are no fuch points, there is no place j 

and hence, as he remarks, (ibid, fee. 10,) to 

% 

fay that the world is Jbmi'^hcre, means no 
more than that it docs exift, but not its lo¬ 
cation. 

20^: I fhall now take a rctrol|)C<ftive view 
of opinions already mentioned, and ob- 
ferve how far they arc juft, and how far de- 
fedlive. 

' s 

293. 0 es Cartes, yielding to the fug- 
gefiions of imagination, which we need not 

bo 
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be furprifed at, iincc it impolcd on Newton# 
Clarke, and, at times, on Locke himfcir, af- 
ferted, that fpacc neceiTarily implied exten- 
fion. Now extenfion is a mere abltraclion, 
and, confequcntly, can have no real cxidcncc. 
The term exUnJion means no more than ex¬ 
tended thtt^^Sy taken ad Ubilum. Ot thefe, like 
all other abCtraft terms, it is a compendious 
expreflion. In this relpe^l Dcs Cartt.i end his 
followers rcalbncd more conlcquentially than 
many fuccccding philofophcrs: for he inibrred 
an extended thing, namely, niaftct'y to exill 
wherever fpacc cxifts; and thence dtmied the 
poffibllity of a vacuum. Jli.s opinion having 
been long fincc fatista(Horily refuted, and now 
univcrfally abandoned, requires no further 
notice. 

294. Mr. I.ockc feems at different times 
to have entertained dilfcrcnt opinions of the 
nature of fpace; for, after clearly ftating, 
(B. ii. Chap. iv. fee. 2, 5, and Chap, xiii.) 
that fpacc is the dilfance between two bodies, 

s 

or between the parts of the fame body, if the 
body be confidered Icngthyvays, (and the f^mc 
may be faid of the parts of tlie breadth and 
the thicknefs, for their extremes alfo arc dif- 
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tant fiom each other,) he denies CChap, xvn. 
fee. 20,1 that matter is any way nccctlary for 
the cxiticnce of fpacc: and thus tlic notion 
of diilance is fcompletfcly abandoned. To 
this pcrfuafion he was led, by the fuppofition, 
that if a man wefc placed at the extremity 
of the material univcHc, and ftrctchcd out 
his arm, his arm would ftill be in fpace. 
But this is an evident miftakc: his ufm would 
be in nothing, or furrounded by nothing: but 
ditlcrcnt parts of his arm,- being at a diftancc 
from liis body, tvould form a folid fpacc. 
And hence Locke himfclf allows, that the 
world is, properly fpcaking, no where, as al¬ 
ready mentioned; though, in a fenfe which 
he juftly calls confufed, he allows it may be 
iaid to be in the fpace which it takes up, 
which is thus improperly diftinguilhed from 
its cxtcnfion, that is, .the diftance of its parts 
from each other. 

29 c;. Almoft all the afleftions of Dr. Clarke 
originated in the erroneous fuppofition, that 
fpacc docs exift where, in reality, there is no¬ 
thing at all. * He fuppofed it to exift beyond 

% 

^ Relations were imperfectly underftooci by Dr* Clarke. 
See hl$ Reply to Wat*:rbnd, p. 31Q,; and fee* WactrlandU 
Second 
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the bounds of the corporeal univerfe, ■Wherd 
even diftance cannot cxift. And this for no 
Other rcafon, than that he conceived an exten- 
fion to which he Could let no bounds; not 
rocolleiling, that this extenlion was a mere 
creature of imagination, being bare)}' the idea 
of ^ ifual diftance extended at plcafure, and* 
coalcquently, derived from a Icnlc, through 
which the knou le<hic of extenfion and diilance 
is acquired only by experienced connexions 
with the fcnlations of touch. VVlicreas it is 
certain, that a man, horn blind, would never 
imagine ipace to exlli:, where there were no 
objects i>\.'i';i/c 7 j betwixt which a dilbunce might 
be ioinid. He inferred ti«e ucceffity of God’s 
exilb’iiCQ that is, in every place, 

•when there was no place vvhatfoevcr; and, 
Cven if there were places, neither God, nor 
any Ipiritur.l being, can have any proper loca¬ 
tion. God is omniprefent, by his power, his 
knowledge, and his optjution, and not by the 
fictitious attribufc of iinmcnlity, which can¬ 
not be diftinguiflicd from unlimited exten.- 
fion, 

296. Hence, he further afibrted, as I have 
already mentioned, that extenfion was nc- 
cclTary for every being. An opinion, as Dr. 

Priellley 
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Tricftlcy observes, at prcfcnt rtye^lcd by 
the mod confiftent immatcrialills.* 

s 

297. How God catt adl where he is not, is 
as eafily conceived, and as juftly admifliblc, 
even if inconceivable, as that he knows con¬ 
tingent events that are to happen in times, 
■with which he does not at prefent co-cxift.f 
As inhnitc knowledge is fufficient in the one 
cafe, infinite ^wer is fufficient in the ocher. 

298. As all the-fubfequent affertions of Dr. 
Clarke proceed from the erroneous notions jufl 
mentioned, no further notice need be taken of 
them. But as fome of his arguments, in fa¬ 
vour of extramundane fpacc, have an impofing 
appearance, I mufl: fhew that they arc delU- 
tutc of any reafonablc ground. 

* Difquititions on Matter and Spirit, fee. 6. But he 
was deceived in conceiving this opinion to be entirely mo~ 
dern; for it was the opinion of Clemens AIex;tndrinu?, 
2 Strom, circa Medium; and John Dainafcenc, De Fide, 
cap. Jtlv. who eiprcfsly fays, God is bo where; and Gre¬ 
gory of Nyflus, adverfus Eunoni. Lib. I. denies that angels, 
or any intelligent beings, bear any relation to (pace. Bce- 
tius Hebd. fays, that incorporeal fobfiahees cannot be faid 
to be ill any place. The Thomifls alfo bold, that aiigeU 
cannot be faid to be in any place but tnetapborically. Sec 
Gonet, 34-7, folio. 

f Spe Sherlock on the prcfcnt Aatc of the Socitiian, 
Controverfy. p. 98. 
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299. Firft, he takes for granted, that if 
this world be not infinite, it is moveable by 
the power of God; and, confcquently, that 
there arc two places, one from which, and 
the other towards which, it may be moved. 

300. To this I make this (hort reply : that 
if there were but one body in exiftencc, tlwrc 
could be no motion; for there can be no mo- 

,tion. where there can be no direction, either 
upwards or downwards, cartwards or well- 
wards. See. And UK, in the fuppofed cafe, 
thele, or any other diredion, exjvl only in 
imagination, there, and there only, motion 
can exill. This even the fcholaftics perceived, 
of whom Dr. Clarke thought too contemptu- 
. oufly. I 

301. Further: he thinks it abfurd to fay, 
that fpace is abfolutcly nothing; for of no¬ 
thing there is no quantity, dimciifions, or 
property: nor is it a mere idea; for no idea 
of fpacc can be formed larger than finite, yet 
fpace muft be infinite. Nor is it a relation of 
one thing to another, arlfing from fituation 
or order; for fpace is a quantity, which fitua¬ 
tion or order arc -not. 

^02i Thefc objedions arife from the wrong 
VjOL, I. K notion 
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notion he hcl \ of jpact: its primary notion 1» 
diftiincc. Difliincc implies an interval be¬ 
tween the lUif'nt bodies; which interval, if 
filled up, i‘ < li Iblid fpacc, and, if unoc¬ 
cupied, 1' < eli'd empty Ipacc; but this is no • 
tiling nal .uid pli)(ical, and, confequontly, 
can have no diinenhon, or any property; init 
in propottion to the difiance of the bodies 
betwixt vih'ch jf intcicedes, a <a, ''ty of 
niciviriji Indies of certain dimtnfic»n« is in¬ 
ferred to cjcifl; not as any thing ph^'f. \d, but 
a« .1 mere poflibilitj, and, like other ic'jtions, 
exo'hna: only in the mind; but wlioie v und-t- 
tioo (that IS. the diilant bodies) is ph}ruai and 
real. DilUmc< is a relation fiifccptlbk of dc- 
gitc«, and, confi'qucntly, of quantity, though 
order and fituation may not, 

303. Grotius probably undcrftiH^d the text 
quoted from 8t. Paul as well as anj' raan, 
and was certainly an unprejuditid judge in 
this raie, as he was dead many y«.ars before 
this control. rly was ilarted. He telN us, it 
js an Hebraifm ; m him; that is, through 
him, through (rod's beneficence we cxifl; he 
beftows life and neteflary motion, and U near 
iu by his power. 

304. 
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304. On Leibnitz’s opinion I need not 
animadvert; as far as it differs from the notion 
here given, it is fatisfadorlly refuted by Dr. 
Clarke; as may be feen in the preceding 
pages. 

305. Dr. Law’s idea of fpacc agrees in 
cli'e6l with mine; yet I do not think it cx- 
preffed with fvifficient accuracy, which feems 
to give his adveriary fomc apparent advan¬ 
tage. 


SECT. IX. 

or DVJR\T«ON', TrMR, AND ETEBNJ1T, 

306. DuratTon is a word applied indlfbri- 
minately to the exigence of created Beings, 
and to that of the Supreme Being; but its 
fignification, when applied to the former, is 
widely different from that which it bears 
when applied to the latter. When applied 
to the former, it cdcntiaily includes a relation 
to fucceffiou; when applied to the latter, it 
clicntiaily excludes any relation to-^uccellion. 
It cannpt even be called pgrni'tnent or continued 
etiiltnce; for, in fuch exprclBons^ a reUtion 

to 
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to fuccclfion is implied, during which the ex-* 
iilence i$ continued, repeated, or unaltered: 
hence no dtfmiLlon common to both can be 
given. Wc mvil, therefore, feparately mark 
what it denotes in each cafe. 

307. Dura/ion, when applied to 'created 
Beings, denotes co-exiftcncc* with fucceflion. 
I fay co^ext/icner, bccaufe fuch Beings are faid 
to bit or endure only by comparifon with 
ditterent parts of fuccdlion : a llcirig that 
cxitted only for one inftant, that is, the mi¬ 
nuted: portion of fucccflion, could not be 
faid to have had any duration. Co-cxiftencc, 
with two inftants at ieail, is requidte. Hence 
T>ocke jullly obferves, that we gain the idea 
(or rather notion) of duration, by reflecting 
on the iucccflion of our own thoughts; as 
during this fucccflion we know that wc 
cxift, 

308. To call duration a continuation of 
cxiftence, is giving a deflnition merely verbal |; 
9S this barely denotes .the fighification of the 
word, and denotes the thing defined only by 
implication. 

309. But as the fucceflion of our thoughts 
is neither regular nor conflant, and mufl be 

unknown 
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unknown to others, a regular, uninterrupted, 
and uniformly varied fucceffion, (or, at leaf!:, 
whofe flight irregularities arc difcoverable only 
at diftant periods,) has been univerfolly adopted 
as the fiandard; by comparifon w’ith •whofe 
compoheitt parts, the duration or co-cxiflcnce 
of all other created beings b detennined and 
meafured. 

2|io. It is this fuccefhon, or co-exiftence 
witli it, or feme of its periods, that forms 
what Is called iime\ for it is fometimes taken 
for the mere fucccllion, and fometimes for 
co-exiftcnce with it, ox with fomc of its 

4 

periods. 


3; I. The ftandard of luccefflon which 
mofl: nations have ttdofjted, ns a nnvifurc of 
the duratiorr of every tiling elfe, is the appa¬ 
rent, annual and diurnal, progrdfion of the 
fun, or the dificrent phafes of the moon, or 
both. Thus years, months, and days^ are ob¬ 
tained. The minuter portions, as hours, mi- 

% 

nutes, feconds, and thirds, are difeovered by 
the help of various machines well knowm 
313. That time confifts of parts ultimately 
tndmftble, is briefly and clearly demonflrated 

K3 by 
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by Mr. Hume *. “ It is a property Infcpara* 
“ blc from tin e, and which in a manner con* 
ftitutes its ef^ence, that each of its parts 
“ fuccceds another, and that none of them, 
“ however contiguous, can ever be co-exifl’cnt. 
“ For the lame rcafon that 1737 cannot con- 
cur with the prcicnt year, 17^8, evciy mo- 
‘‘ ment muft be diUin^t From, and poftcrior 
or antecedent to, another. It is certain, 
** then, that time, as it cxifts, muft be com- 
“ pofed of indivifjblc moments: for if, in 
“ time, we could never arrive at an end ot 
“ divifion, and if each moment, as it fuccecds 
“ another, wxre not perfcdly fingle and indi- 
“ vifiblc, there would be an infinite number of 
“ co-exifilng moments; \vhichi I l)clicvc, will 
be allowed to be ati arrant contraciiflion,” 
This laft point he proves from Malczicu, 
“ Exiftcnce, it is evident, belongs only to 
unity, and is applicable to number only on 
“ account of the units it contains. Twenty 
“ men may be faid'to cxift, but it is only be- 
“ cau& one, two, thrccj' fec. exift; and if you 
** deny the cxiftcticc of the latter, that' of the 

* Treaife i. n Haniao Nature, Vol. I. p. 5i. 

“ former 
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" form'ct falls of courfc. It is, therefore, ab- 
** furd to fuppofc any number to cxift, and 
“ yet deny the cxiftcnce of units.** But how 
fur this divifion may extend cannot be per- 
fe( 5 lly afeertained. It is certain it can be car¬ 
ried far beyond our ideas of it, and that, by 
our auricular perceptions, it may be catried 
much fia'thcr than by oi»r ocular perceptions. 

Thus, by the cyperiments of Cheva¬ 
lier D’Arcy,* it appears, tluit five or fix dif- 
lin< 5 l fenfations, of a luminous body wheeled 
about, may be had in one iecond. But if the 
velocity of the rotation, and, confcqucntly, 
the number of fenfations, be incrcafcd, they 
rrafe to be diftin.!!, and a continued luminous 
circle is formed; bi.'t if an opaque coloured 
body be thus whirled about, a fe'.v more dif- 
tinft fenfations mav be dilcerned. Of auri- 

«r 

cular fenfations a far greater nun^ber may be 
diftinguifhed; for our celebrated aflronomcr, 
Mt, Herfchcl, has d’dcovcrcd, that upwards 
of i6o of them may be difeemed in a fecond 
of time before thev become confiifcd and 

J 

undiftinguiihablc. f In general, w'hcrc the 
* Mem. Par, *765. 

t See Mr.'Watfon’# Treatife on Time, p. 3?. 
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greateft attention is not beftowed on tbe (ixe^ 
ceffion. particularly on that of vifoal fenfa- 
tions, the memory of thofc imm’cdiatcly paft 
is fo vigorous and lively, that many of them 
arc confounded with, and appear belonging ^ 
to,, the prclcnt time, taken in the Hriaeft 
fenfe. It is on this circumftancc that many 
of the impofitions of 5ugglcrs are founded. 

314. The apparent length of time depends 
wholly on the attention paid to its fucceflion; 
it appears fhort to thole \frhofe attention is 
firmly fixed on one objea; for attention to 
fucceflion, in fuch cafe, is as much as poflible 
excluded. It appears ftill Ihortcr to thofc 
who flecp without dreaming or interruption, 
as they are not confeious of any fucceffion, 
and judge of the length of time, occupied by 
flecp, only by the fenfations ufually afibciated 
■with reft, and the changes refulting from fuc¬ 
ceffion. So alfo, Ihc duration of an agreeable 
rftate of mind appears ftidrt, even thou^ it 
fhould CO cxift with many fucceffive pcrccp- 
. tibns^ bccaufe the pleafure arifmg from them, 

■ asd-not their mere fucceffion, is that ■which 

chiefly occupies the attention. 

, 315. On the other hand, when the atten¬ 
tion 
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tion is not attracted to any particular percep¬ 
tion, but' wanders with indifference or difguft 
from each of the ideas that prefent them- 
felves, their number is inercafed; and as the 
mind flics rapidly from one to another, their 
number being thus inercafed, the time appears 
longer. 

316. *For a flniilar, but a much ftronger 
rcafon, when we are in a painful ftate, its ap¬ 
parent duration is much longer than the real: 
its termination being every inftant coveted* 
the fucceflion of theft inflants is ftri( 5 lly at¬ 
tended to. 

317. A learned and profound metaphysi¬ 
cian endeavoured to prove, that, ftri^lly fpeak- 
ing, there is no flich thing as prefent time. 
The quelHon, however, is merely verbal. 
Undoubtedly, the prefent, taken in the ftiidleft 
ftnfe, denotes an indivifible inftant, which 
can neither be called time nor duration ; but 
it is on a perceptible aggregate of fuch in- 
ftants, of which the memory is as vigorous, or 
nearly lb, as the ftnfatlon correfponding with 
a Angle inftant, that we beftow the name of 
prefent time in the ufual fenft. 

318. Another lively, amuflng, but eccen¬ 

tric 
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trie writer, taking it (dr granted, that rime 
confifts oniy in Ine luccelTion of our ideas and 
.anions, alTcrts, that “ however thde may 
“ be accdcruted or retarded, time will be juft 
** the lame, that is, neither filorternor longer, 
“ provided the lame ideas and aftions fuccccd 
** one another: as far^ I mean, as it relates to 
” Beings fo thinking and afting. ForlnOancc; 
“ w'crc the earth, and all the ccleftial bodies, 
“ to perform the fame revolutions in one day 
“ which they now perform in a whole year; 
“ and were all the ideas, adlions, and lives of 
“ mankind, haftened on in the fame pxopor- 
** tlon ; the period of our lives would I'oc be 
in the leaft fliortenfd, but that day would 
“ be exaftly equal to tht prefent year. If, in 
the fpace of feventy or eighty of thefc days, 
“ a man was born, educated, and grown up; 
“ had feen his children come to maturity, 
*‘&c.; and, during this period, had all his 
** ideas and a^lions, all his enjoyn’.cnts and 
fofferings, accelerated in the fame proper- 
** tbn; Iw would not only feem to himldf, and 
^ to idl who lived in the fame ftatc with him, 

w 

“ and meafured time by the fame ftandaidi 
to bave Ured as long, but aSimlly, and in 

“faa. 
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“ fa^it would have lived as long as otte who 
“ rc/idcs on this globe as great a number of 
our prefent years.”—Is not this to fay, that 
adually, and in fadl, feventy or eighty of our 
da)’S arc equal to levcnty or eighty of our 
years ? It is plain that, even if the hypothefw 
were poflible, it is only in appearance that jan- 
equality could fubfift between them. But 
the hypothcfis itfelf is grounded on no ana- 
logy whatibever; to deduce any conicqucnccs 
from it is, therefore, an idle attempt. Judg¬ 
ing from experience, wc find that violent pain 
or anxiety, and not the mere number of fuc-. 
cecding ideas, apparently lengthens our no¬ 
tion of duration, or makes us think time 
longer than it really is. The number of 
ideas that occupy our imagination in reading 
an agreeable book, nay, the number of letters 
of -A-hich each line of it confills, and which 
mint fucceflively be perceived, muft be very 
contiderabic; and yet the time feems Ihort 
while W'C read it.^ 


^ % 

♦ Whofever wifties for a more ample account Timet 

will receive abundant fathfjfhon on pcrufing the profound, 

and yet perfpi^^uoua, treat'tfe of Dr. Wattbn, jurt. t>n TVmv, 

publiflicd by-Johnfon in 1785. 
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Eternity. 

319. Duration,*-when, that of the Supreme 
Being is meant, denotes cxiftence exempt 
from any commencement or termination. 
This mode of cxiftcnce is what is co.imionly 
called eternal. It is incomprchcnfible and 
inconceivable, but implies no contrudi 6 lion; 
for the notion of cxiftcnce, and that of ab- 
■fcncc of commencement, and termination, 

4 

arc {6 far from being contradictory to each 
other, that a being, fo circumftanccd, has 
been demonftrated to exift.—It is intelligible, 
though *impcrfcAly. 

330. By this deftnition it appears, that fuc- 
ceflion is clTcntially excluded from the notion 
of eternity ; for fuccefiion, ncccftarily implies 
a beginning, as will prefently be feen. And, 
yet, eternity' cannot be faid to be a perpetual 
in/iantt as fomc have c^led it; for that is an 
expreft contradiction, and .even more gla¬ 
ringly contradictory, than the punHum Jians 
of ibtjae fchcJaftics; for ityiant denotes the 
mituxteft portion of time or duration, and^r^ 
pettlai, the greateft duration. 

Waterland’t Queries, p. 131. 
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321. Hence, we may learn the true import 
of fome ufual expreflions. 

332. From all eternity ; that is, without be¬ 
ginning. 

333. To all eiermty \ that is, without ever 
ending, 

324. Hence, all<), we may collet, that etcr- 
nit’ canJtot be called a quantiiy\ for its notion 
implies no magnitude what/bever, but barely 
exitfcncc unlimited; and, therefore, cannot 
be laid to be infinite, nor even equivalent to 
an Iii/initc fuccclfion ; for fuch a fucccflioii 
is impolhblt', and purely chimerical. 

323. The notion of eternity is pofitivc, and 
not merely negative, as L-ockc fuppofes, though 
it include.'! a double ncgat;on. For notions 
that arc commonly called negative,* or pri¬ 
vative, are ihofc whtcli dire^lly import the 
non-exiftence or abienoc of ibmething pofitivc 
as diirkneft does that of light, Jllence that of 
found, death the ccflatioii of life, &c.: whereas 
eternity directly imports cxiitence; and, in- 

k 

« I have fubftUured the term notions for that of idtaSf 
vrhich LoeVe has employed too generally. The word idea 
ihovUd never be ufed to denote any thing, bat reprefenta^ 
tions of ob^iSts perceived by fenle. 

dircflly. 
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dircdly, the abfcncc of a pofitivc, relation, 
namely, a bcgiiaiing; and, alfo, of fomething 
negative, namely, a termination: or, in other 
■words, cxiltcncc unoriginated and intermi¬ 
nable. It cannot be even called continued 
cxiilencc: for continuance implies a begin¬ 
ning, an cxiftcncc begun, and thenceforward 
prolonged. 

The Supreme Being, to whom alone the 
notion of eternity is applicable, having be¬ 
llowed cxiftence on other beings; on com¬ 
paring the commencement of thefe, with the 
exigence of that Being, from whole will and 
power they originated, the relations of the 
priority of the latter, and the poflcriority of 
the former, necefTarily arili\ Now, pri¬ 
ority and poftcriority Conftitute fuccef- 

fion: but this fucceflBon is not that 

* 

of time p for, in this, the prior parts of 
the fucceffion, Inilantancouny become pqfi\ 
whereas, in the former, the prior cxiftence is 
conflant and unaltered. The interval betwixt 


both is unmcafurablc; as we have no ftan- 

4 ^ « 

dard, nor indeed is any pofTiblc, which cait be 
{^^ied to it. Thus, we cannot fay, that 



of God preced|^ that cd* any created 

being, 
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being, a million of yeai-s, or only a finglc in- 
ftant; as the quantity of tlic interval, or dif- 
tance, is ncccfi'arily unknown. 

327. Hence thequclHon, whcthcrGodcould 
not have created the univcrlc fooner, implies 
an ahfurdity : for the word fooner expreffes a 
comparifon of times ; whereas /;/w^ began only- 
on the creation of fucceffion. 

32S. In reply to fomc captious qucllions, it 
fhould be observed, fince the creation, the 
duration of God co -cxifis with fuccclfion. Hence 
though it cannot be laid, that tiie duration of 
God has now .fubfittcd longer than it has done, 
at any other period, fublcquent to the crea* 
tionyet it may be laid, that its co-cxiflence, 
with created beings, is now longer than it was 
at any period preceding the prelcnt. 

329. The only important point, thatnow re¬ 
mains to be confidercd, is, whether any created 

have been eternal; as fome ima- 

4 

ginc the ^iniverl'e, or at Icall fomc part of it, 
to have been ? To me it appears fufficicntly 
clear, that creation and eternity, exclude each 
other. Creation implies, at Icaft, an inllant^ 
in which the created being did not exill: 
otherwife exigence could not have been be- 

ftowed 
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ftowed upon it; it mufl> therefore, have had 
a beginning; whereas cternitj^ excludes a 
beginning. 

In anfwcr to this, it has been laid, that,. if 
the fim were eternal, its light would allb be 
eternal, though produced by it. But it is 
cafy to fee, that, if the fun were eternal, its 
light would indeed be eternal becaufc the 

It 

would not be a fun. But it does not follow, 
that the light was produced by it, but rather 
that both were cp-cxiftent; the one being in¬ 
cluded in the notion of the other. This can¬ 
not bc .faid of the notion of the Supreme 
Being, and any creature; for he may well be 
conceived to exift, without creating any being 

ft 

whatfje^r. 

Another much more plaufiblc objeftion is. 
made the fcholaftics. The cxifteucc of 
the world, fay they, is eternally and 

s 

the IXvine Omnipotence is alio eternal: all 

which is true. But their inference, that the 
^ » * 
effeft, rcfalting from an eternally omnipotent 

caufe, could alfo bc eternal, is inadtniflfljle; 

as caulation eflcntially requires priority of cii:- 

♦ See Clarice's Reply to Walerlaiid, p, ajj*. 

iftence; 


fun is cflcntially lucid ; for without light 
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iflcacc : without priority it could not he un- 
tkrlloud; it would be perfcdly unintelligible, 
—And the reply they make to tuts cxucily con¬ 
firms it; lor they fay, that priority of nature 
is futficicut. Now, what ehc is priority of 
nature, but that priority, which the nature or 
notion of crtuliition cif ntially implie?, namely 
that ot exiilcncc ? Any other fcigacii priority 
is uniatelligiblc. — Their further aOertion, 
that, according to this ft.ttcaicnt, an infinite 
lucccftlon of ages mull have been pofliblc, 
before the creation of any being, is pcil’e<^ly 
chimericalnot only bec-iull* the interval be¬ 
twixt the creation, and the prc-cxillcncc of 
the Creatorj is uoknenvn, as already feid; but 
alio, bccaufc an infinite fucediion is impof- 
liblc, even-in the divine ideas; a corumeiice- 
rnentubcing cflcntiial to fucccfilon, as 1 Ihall 
now denvmllratc. 

332. Mr, Locke fav?, -w'e derive the Idea 
ol eternity from tliofe of fuccediou, and..duv. 
ration, by adding' the periods of.duration as 
oftfen S8 We plcafc; and thus fupp'oic ita du- 
rationyicxcccding-jas many fnch periods as we, 
can reckon,* without ever comintj to an end. 

* B. II. c. xiv. fee. 28,5r»'3^. an <3 v. xti. f»;c. 'i. 

VOL. I. L Ndw, 
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Now, it fccms to me very clear, that this is 
rather a fruitlcfi attempt to gain an idea, or 
rather notion of eternity, than an actual ac- 
quifition of that notion: for, after ail thcle 
attem[>ts, we arc as far from gaining it as we 
were, at firfr; as he himfclf acknowledges. 
Hence he thinks, that“ if we cannot feparatc 
“ fucccfllon from any duration whatlocvcr, 
** our idea of eternity can be nothing but that 
** of infinite fucccfTion of the moments of du- 
“ ration, wherein any thing docs ejtirc.”* 

333. The notion, however, of an a<flual 
infinite fucccfiion of moments implies an evi¬ 
dent abfurdity : for fuch a fucccfiion fhould 
confifr of as many years, nay millions and 
rentillions of years, as it Oiould of inomcnts; 
and thus tlic whole, and the parts compofing 
the whole, would be equal. If we fuppole 
an infinite number of years, aflurcdly the 
number of moments, of which thofe years 
conlifr, muft be IILU greater, and exceed in¬ 
finity j which is abfuTd; Thus, if an infinite > 
fucceffionof moments'had pafied before the 
creation of the world, nmfi: it not be in- 

* Chap. STti. fee. r6. 

creafed 
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crcafed by the number of them that have 
clapied betwixt that time and the prefent.^ 

334. And, as to the eternity of our world, let 
it be conhdered, that moLion, namely, a luc- 
ccflive progrcflioii round a common centre, is 
neceflarily attributable to thole i)!ancts, which 
form what we call the world: and that our 
globe, ill particular, im ludes numbcrlels be¬ 
ings that exift in ciidieis fucc'.-flion to each 
other. Now, an unoriginated, or eternal fuc- 
ceflion, implies an abfurdity, a^ has been juft 
Ihewn ; and may l>c further demonftrated: 
thus, 

335. From the motion of the earth, for 
inftance, round its axis, and round the fun, 
the fucceftion of days, nights, and years, ori¬ 
ginates. Now, the day& ncceflarily precede 
the years; therefore, the years miift have had 
a beginning, and could not, therefore, have 
been eternal. ' In like manner, the days muft 
have preceded the nights, or the nights the 
days ; one or other of them muft, therefore, 

* Notiilng can be mure abfurJ than Dr. Clarke’s ob- 
je£tiotis to thefe arguments: he regards mathematical 
lines, poinu, and furfaces, as realities, though they ate no¬ 
thing but mere abAraftions. See On the Auributtt, p. 10 
ami 34. 
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have ba (3 a beginning. Moreover, no portion 
of time can be faid to be pq^, that was not 
once prci'ent and antecedently future ; thcrc- 
forelthc whole infinite coUedion muft be fiip- 
pofed to have contained an infinite number of 
days and years pqft, and the fame infinite 
number of days and years future ; which is a 
contradi<Jlion fo palpable, that Dodor Gre¬ 
gory Sharpe* found no other way of avoid¬ 
ing it, th.-fii by alTerting, that there is, or 
was, a time, now a<ftually pafi^ that never 
was preient; which is equivalent to faying, 
that a time has cxifted, which never vc^as in 
cxiftcnce. j,. • 

3'36. The opinion of fomc fcholaflic.s that 
eternity is a punSium fans, or a permanent 
moment, being utterly unintelligible, is, I 
believe, at prefent generally abandoned. 

V 1 ' . '• I 

^ — 

* Sec his Defence o£.D.r- Clarke's Difeourfe.^ tlic 

• V A < ♦ ^ ' f* • • 
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SECT. X. 


• N H-JMAM LlDfi^TY. 


?37‘—denotes the principle of 
action. Action denotes the exern/r of power; 
or, rather, ij 5 Jio» denotes that <Hfpohtion of a 
being througli whole intervention a change 
happens. The pofiedion of chat internal dif~ 
pofjtion is called povi'cr. 

338. —II. AVc/^/v denotes thcconceivcd /w- 
pojf/bility of the non-exiftence of any thing.^' 

339. — 111 . Hence neccllity is ol'three kinds; 
metaphyllcal, phyfical, and moral. 

34.0. An tA^jcCl is laid to be iuetaphyjically 
ncccflarv. when its ublcnce involves a contra- 

^ 7 

diclion ; and to bencccliUry, when 
Its non-exiftcncc contradivds the cllablilhcd 
laws of corporeal nature, or wlien it cannot 
fail to cxift, or cannot exill otherwife than it 

does without a miracle. 

• ^ 

341# Laftly, that is fuid to be morally ne- 
cciTary, whofc non-cxiftcncc is contrary to 


Dr. Pfleftlcy, Vol. VI. p.ilcfincs It the caufe oj 
eovflaney^ hut erroneoufly ; the caufc of coTiftdticy in moral 
difiionff ts the fuperior apparent ch^ibUity of tlie motives \ 
ntctjpty\%d^ mere negation, and therefore c;.unot be a caufe. 

L 3 the 
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tlic laws by which moral agents conftantly 
and univcrfally govern their conduct. On 
the other hand, wc call that future ol^cdl 
certain which will riot fail to come to paf^ 

343.—IV. Hence certainty differs from nc- 
ccfiify in this, that whatis ncccfTary cannoi,^niX 
what is certain xoill not, fail to happen. What 
is nrc'^itUry is certain, but not vice verfa. 

343. —A power iifaid to be /rce, when 
its cxcrcifc in every fcnlc U morally p(>fl,lble. 

344. —VI. Will^ or the poveer or faculty of 
willing, is faid to be free, when it may adl or 
notartj or elc^, without the conftraintof moral 
nccefiity; for no other can be applied to the 
will. 'I’he application of this dchnition re¬ 
quires feme further obfervations. 

345. —Vil. Firft, we muff obler\'C, that the 
will can form no A’oKtion, but with a view of 
obtaining Ibme good, cither real or apparent. 
For all rational agents necejfarily covet happi« 
nefs, and efteem that to be good which pro¬ 
motes or conflitutes any degree of happinefs, 
and confequcntly pnrfiie it with an ardour 
proportioned to the degree it expofes to their 
view. A volitionj, like every adion, requires 
a fufficient rcafbn for its cxiftcncc; and in 
this cafe, none can be adduced but the at- 

taiiiment 
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tainment of fomc degree of happlncfs. The 
good or advantage^ thus held forth to the 
mind> is called the motive, or final cauic of 
its action. But the efficient caufc of the vo¬ 
lition Is the mind itfcif; the term motive is 
in Ibmc degree improper, as it conveys the 
idea of activity, whereas it Is, in reality, paf- 
fivc, being the term towards whicli the mind 
moves, or from w'hich it recedes. 

346.—VIII- Secondly, ns (l«c will can never 
a(^t without a motive, the con}U'xioii between a 
volition and ibmc motive is mctaphyrically 
aeceflary, it Iwing grounded on the very na- 
tvirc of the mind, or of uu intelligent agent, 
which cannot but with a view of obtain¬ 
ing happinefs. Hut with rcfoe^I to particular 
motives, the following ilifk.iuclioiis are to be 
oblervcd ; 


347—IX. If the good prcl'cntcd to the 
mind be apparently infimie, its connexion wilh 
a correfpoadent volition is then morally necef- 
fary; but if the good prefented be finite, the 
connexion fnuft be weaker; hu£ ftill, as it is 
no lels real fince it cxills, it is certain. 

Note ,—Certainty is an ambiguous term, as 
it fometimes denotes the reality of an objei^l; 
Ibmctimcs the foundation or cauic of that 
reality; and fometimes the firm perfuafion of 

• i. 4 the 
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the mind of the reality of. an ob}c6l; here 
it is employed in the firft fenfc, and^fome^ 
times in the fccond, but ncTcf an the laft. 
In the liril fenfe it is opppfed to unreality, or 
non-exijtriicc Y \jx the third, it is oppofed to ««- 
certainty^ or mere probability* 

348. —X. Ncccflity andcontingency are op- 
poied to each otlicr, as contingency denotes the 
mere polTlblc exilVeucc or noncxiftence of au 
object in any future time; but the oppofite 
of certainty is unreality, 

349. —XJ. Hence we may obferve a grada¬ 
tion inthc ftrength of the tendency oi'the mind 
towards the motives that arc prefented to it 
from that which is infinitely ftrpng, and 
therefore produces a moral necejfity to that 
•which is indefinitely weak, but whofe con«f 
ncxion with volition is ncvcrthclefs certnin. 
To attribute a purfuit equally ftrong to mo¬ 
tives of apparently unequal appetibility is evif 
dcntly abfurd; yet this the ncccflitarians arc 
forced to maintain, as ncceflity admits of no 
degrees. The rtrength or force of jnotives, 
or, more properly fpcaik'lng, their appetibility, 
evidently rcfults from the degree of apparent 
good which they prclcnt,* 

4 • 

♦ ilenct alfo flic df all crimes is diniiiiilhCci in proi 

poKion to the force of the temptation that lc 4 to ttieai. 

350* 
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350. --~XlI. But it may be replied, that nei¬ 
ther can reality, admit of different degree?, nor, 
confdqucntly, can. certainty. This is true 
with rcfpct’t to the firlc fciilc, but not with 
reipeft to the tecor.d Icnfe of that •wt)rd; 
for the foundation ofeertaintyis fo much the 
ffronger as it approaches more to ncccflity, 

351. —XIII. If ends or motives, apparently 
equally dcfirable, but feggeft'it'g different or op- 
pofitc volitions be prefented to the mind; and if 
both prefent a greater good tl)aa that refult- 
ii\g from rcinauiing iti its a-ilaal ffatc by em¬ 
bracing neither; in that cjjic, the mind may 
tend to either, that is, may form a volition. 

4 _ 

to oijtain t!ic good j>rcrcnleii by either. For, 
though there be no Jircl'l re:jfbn for prefer¬ 
ring either, yet the good prefented by each is 
a futficient, though ir.diicv-l, rrafou for purfu- 
ing that prefented by any of (hem; and the 
impollibility of purfifmg both is a fufiicient 
reatbn for purfuing one of them.^ Yet, 
probably, iomc exiriujic rcafoti generally fug- 
geffs the ciiolce; fuch as, that ^>nc of them 
was firft thought of, or iall thought of, &c. 

352. —XIV. If motives, apparently unequally 

* Tliis is corira-li^Cif 1 Lctb.ee*v. 

• defrahlc, 
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deJirahU, be prefented to the raind> tben« if the 
inequality be infinite^ the mind will riKeJfarily 
purlue the moft deftrable, for the reafons al¬ 
ready given. 

353 - —inequality be Jfnhe, it fre¬ 
quently happens that, by conlidering them in 
different points of view, their appctib'lity may 
be inverted, the dciirable being in feme 
refperts the Ujft fo, and the leaft defirablc ap¬ 
pearing in ibme lights the wg/? fo. Hence the 
mind is free to purluc either, from the intiin- 
fic good each holds to its view. But ii* the 
inequality be finite, and alfo their appctibility, 
the liberty of choice is proportionably dimi¬ 
ni (bed. 

354. —^XVI. Thisinverfion becomes fo much 
the eafier as the inequality betwixt the propofed 
motives is apparently fmallcr; and fo much 
the more difficult, as tl^c apparent inequality 
is greater. And hcnc^ we perceive the be¬ 
nefit of inftru^lion, as by its means the ap¬ 
parent inequality approaches indefinitely to 
the real. 

355. -—XVII. Motives arc prefented to the 
mind cither by fenfation, imagination, paffion, 
fenfe of duty, fear of remorfe, or moral inftin^s. 
In general, thofe prefented by the three firft 

modes 
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ntodcs of perception, are mod purfued, bc- 
caufe in receiving them the mind is entirely 
paliive, and their rejeftion is attended with a 
greater or Icffcr degree of pjiin; whereas the 
comprehenfion of the latter, in their full lu- 
aforial view, requires attention and lelf-com- 
mand, which are oppolcd by the natural in¬ 
dolence of the mind, though the importance 
of the determination to he taI<on ftrongly 
indicate the propriety of applying tiiexn, and 
though the undci*ftat>ding pronounce the pur- 
fuit of the objcil they fugged to he in fomc 
i'efpe< 5 fs the greater good. Hence the faying 
of Medea, Video vuliora^ ^c. 

—XVIII. 'i hcdithcnltlcs invvhichthis 
fubjc(d has hitherto been InvoU'cd, have ari/ca 
in great tncal'ure from the improper cxprellions 
ufed in treating it; mod of which arc, in 
their literal fenic, applicable only to corpo¬ 
real nature, which is pafldve, and therefore 
fugged falfe conceptions when applied to 
mind, which is elTcntially a«S.ive. I'bus wo- 
tives feem to imply fomething a(dive, whereas 
they arc, in reality, pafTive, being the ends 
which . the mind purfucs, or may purfuc. 
They are Taid to impfl the mind to adion, 

which 
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which again falloly^dcnotes activity, whereas 
the mind naturally purfvet them in- propor¬ 
tion* to the apparent good they prefent. Thus 
alfo force j'.nd jlrnigth arc improperly applied 
to them. 

35y. I fliull now proceed to obviate the 
objedions to human liberty, advanced by Dr. 
Pricftlcy, wlio, oi' all others, has ftated th''m 
with moll clcarnels and prccihon, occulion- 
ally noticing any thing further relevant to the 
fubjrd, that has been advanced by other 
writers. 

358. The Dodor (in p. 7 of his llluflra- 
tions of Vhilofophical NcceiJity,) tc;!).- us, 
“ that the liberty he denies to man, is that of 
“ doing fcvcral things, when all the previous 
“ circumftances (including the jime of his 
“ mind, and his views of things,) arc j)rociiely 
“,the fame;’' and aiTcrts, ** that, in the fame 
“ prccilb ftate of miud, and with tlie fame 
“ views of things, he would always volun- 
“ tardy n\ake the lame choice, and come to 
** the lame determination.** 

3<(9r By. views of things, the Doctor evi¬ 
dently means motives, and confequently, in 
fomc cafes, namely, thofe mentioned in IX. 

and 
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and XIV, his aflertion k pcrfcClly juft, the 
motive being there fuppofed to be infinitely 
defirablc. But in moft cafes, as thole men¬ 
tioned in XIII and XV^. it may bo true, and 
it may alio be falfe; tor as in tliofe cafes the 
rcafons for oppofite dctcrminatnjns arc appa¬ 
rently equal, the mind may at one. time form 
one choice, and at another time another; or 
it may always tbrm tiic fame, or each time a 
ajfferent. 

360. The Dot^or alh> fays, “ he allows 

“ to man the liberty of •hnns' whatever he 

“ [ilcales but the liberty here mcant'is not 

the lilxrty of performing any external a^Vion, 

1‘ut the libcrtv of will'n*! or chufins;. 

✓ • < 

3O1, Mr. 1 /ockc teems to think, that the 
will cannot i>Toper!y l«' laid to be free; bc- 
caufc “ libcrtv (he fays) ishutup.ovver belong- 
“ ini^ to agents, and cannot be an attribute 
“ or modification of will, which is allb a 
“ power.” But liberty is not merely a power, 
but a fpecie.s of power, as power may be 
exerted citiicr neccflarilv or freely. 

36^2. To. eflablifii his conclufion, Dr. Priclt- 
ley lays down !omc oblervations relative to 
caulb’and clfcil, which, being lolely applicable 
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to corporeal nature, 1 omit. He then tells us, 
(p. 13,) “ that a particular determination of 
“the mind i-ould not.be othcrwilc than it 
“ was, if the laws of nature be fueb^ as that 
the fame determination fliall conftantly 
” follow the fame flatt of mind, and the 
fame view of things; and it could not be 
“ polhblc for the fame determination to have 
‘‘ been otherwife than it has been, is, or ts to 
“ he, unlcfs the laws of nature had beers fach, 
“ as that, though both the ftate of the nfind 
“ and the views of things were the fame, the 
“ determination might, or might not, have 
“ taken place. But in this cafe the determi- 
“ nation muft have been an cftcdl without a 
“ caufc; bccaufc in this cale, as in tisat of a 
“ balance, there would have been a change 
“ of fituation without any previous change of 
“ circumftanccs; and there cannot be any 
other definition of an cffc<^ without a 
“ caufe.” 

363, To this rcafbaing I reply,—that the 
laws of nature, with relpe^ to intclle^fual 
agents, ore fuch^ that, though the llate of 
mind and the views of things be cxaClly;tbc 
fame, one and the fame determination might. 

V 

not 
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not have taken place in the cafes menponed 
in XIII. and XV.: and yet^ whether the 
lame or a different determination take place* 
it will not be an ctfe^t without a caufc; for 
as ill thofe cafes different motives or final 
cauies, equally attrailivc, are fuppofed to 
occur—whichever of them the mind pur- 
fucs, its determination will not want a final 
caufc. The companion of a balance, wliicli 
will remain in <cquiiihrio when the fcalcs are 
loaded with equal weights, is inapplicable, as 
the balance does not aft, but is acflcd upon; 
whereas the mind is evidently polTcflcd of an 
active power of purfuing a propofed end. 

364. The Oix^lor iurthcr adds, (in his reply 
to i\lr. Palmer, p. 7,) “ that certainty, or 
‘‘ univerfality, is the only pplfible ground of 
concluding, that there is a ncccfiity in any 
cafe whatever;” which is true, as far as 
refpeAs corporeal nature. Hut, with rcfpccl 
to,intelligent beings, the perceived connexion 
betwixt- their actons, and a fuperior de^rf.i of 
apprchend<^ happinels, is tiie true ground of 
the ncceflity of their volitions when they are 
ncccflary, as flbewn, IX. and XIV.; which, 
indeedy may be indicated by conftancy and 

univerfality; 
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univcrfallty: and where this ground does not 
cxift, certainty (with refpe^t,to our know¬ 
ledge) caJinot be obtfuned. .. 

365. I'ht: next argument, in proof of thci 
nccefilty of hunian a<flions, is derived from 
divine prclciencc. Dr. Prieftlcy ftates it; 
thiia: As it is not in the compais of power 

“ in the author of any fyftcm, that an event 
“ Ihould take place without a-caufc, or tnat 
“ it d>ould be equally poiTible for tw'o events 
“ to follow in the fume circumftancc.s, /•> nei- 
“ therj fuppofing this to be poflible, woulil it, 
“ be within the campafs of. kno\v!edgc to 
“ forefee fncli a contingent .event j f;i( as no- 
thing ciiU'bc known toi M’r/i but docs 

exift, ib, certainly,, nothing carj be kni>wn 
‘’•to arift’from vabat does\>ex\ll..\iiX^ wiuit does 
“ arife from it, or dependrupon it. but, ac- 
“ cording to the deiBnition of the tcims,-a 

t 

“ contingent event docs fiOt depend uj;on.ar>y * 
previous kiiow’n nircumiltraccs. lince Ibme.r 
“.other event .-nighCihavffBrifen in the fsunc. 
“ circurafcunccs,.. :A'U.-t^at..!S .in die cornpais- 
“ of ktuow.lcdge in this caifiuis, to Ibrcfce^aU:* 
“ the difieront events., that, might take pkicc.j 
“ in the iiithc xizeumi^no^s; but which, of . 

them 
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“ them will aAually take place cannot pof- 
“ fibly be known.”—P. 19* 

366. In anfwcr to this argument, we muft 
oblcrvci that not only the immenfely com¬ 
plicated ferics and concatenation of events, 
which we denominate the aBual J^iem of the 
•uoorld, was originally barely pojjihk, but alfo 
an infinite number of other' lyftems, diffe¬ 
rently arranged and equally complicated. In 
fbnic of thefe the contingent ail appeared 
linked with one of the motives with which, 
in the fame circumftanccs, it might pofifibly 
be conncifted ; and,, in another fyftem, a very 
different event might arife from the equally 
pofiiblc connexion with the oppofite motive, 
as in the cafes 1 ^'' 13, and 15. Each of 
thefe events would give room to a totally dif¬ 
ferent fcrics of fubfequent events; for the 
greateft and moft important arife from others 
fccmingly the leafl important. Among thefe 
different lyftcms Ood has ebofen the hejiy or, 
at leail, one ef the he/i', and upon this choice 
his foreknowledge of that determinate con¬ 
tingent oiyedl, which is to happen, to which 
the Doctor alludes, and where apparently 
unequal motives do not determine it, is 
grounded. 

VOL. I. M 367. 
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367. To this argument Mr. Crombic (in 
Jiis 'F reatife on Philoibphic Nceeffity, p. 73,) 
further adds, that lince the Deity forcfccs fu¬ 
ture events, they muft ncccffarily take place. 
But as knowledge of any kind is pcrfe< 51 ly cx- 
trinhe to the events known, and exerts no Fort 
of influence over them, all that can jullly be 
inferred from tlie infallibility of divine prx’- 
icicncc is, that tlic event fbrcfceii wii,' cer¬ 
tainly and infallibly, but not ncccllhrilv! hap¬ 
pen ; for to iccore the infallibility of divine 
foreknowledge, the future cxiftenre (»!’ the 
event forefeen, and not the inip<'ibbility, 
whether phyiical or moral, of its noticxirt- 
cnce, or, in other words, its certainty, but 
not its impohibillty, muil be fuppofed. 

568. All the' objcAions, hitherto made to 
human liberty, feem to me reducibk: to thofc 
1 have here noticed,. It is nccdlcFi to adduce 

any argument in proof of it, as the confei- 

\ 

oiifncfs of our being ourfelvcs the adive prin¬ 
ciple, from which our determinations origi¬ 
nate, and the remoras incident to the abulc 
of this ielf-dcterrtiining power, imprels the 
fuHeil; conviifion of this important truth. 
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pcrfon may be older than one man, and 
younger than another. 

190. Fourthly, feme fubjefts ot a rela¬ 
tion have no correlative name in fomc lan¬ 
guages, to which the relation may be referred, 
as concuhhie; but the term to which it is re¬ 
ferred is underftood to cxid. 

191. Fifthly, there is no one thing foever, 
whether idea, fubftance, mode, or rebtion, 
which may not be confidcred in reference to 
other things; that is, as the fubjed of a rela¬ 
tion.—Locke, B. ii. C. xxv. fee. 7. 

192. Moft. relations may be arranged un¬ 
der two general heads, and their oppofitcs. 
Thefe arc, 

SimiliituU. DiJ^mlitude. Citutx'm. DifctMcxm. 

Idetrtiiy. Piverfity. Proximity In'colierency. 

Equality. Inequality. in time or Difordcr. 

Preponion, Difproportion. place. Oppolition. 

An?,l^y. Order. ^Confnfion. 

Caulation. Excels. 
CongrueiKy. Petefi. 
Aflbdatlon. 

4 , 

SucMffion. 

CoorofiDity. 

Coincidence. 

Dcpendenoc. 


193 * 
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KSSA r JL 

CHAP. 1. 

OF rnt UVMAK MIHD AtfO ITS MODlPICATlOlfS* 

369. By the human «//W, we denote the 
principle or fubjcA of our perceptions, whe¬ 
ther fenfations, ideas, notions, thoughts, judg¬ 
ments, volitions, defires, averfions, &c. which 
w’C call our Jelf, of which 'W'e are confeious; 
we can even infer by rcafoning, fiom the im- 
poffibility of the cxiftence of modes without 
a common fubjeft, that fuch a fubjett really 
cxlfts : by a fpirit I undcrfland that indivihblc 
unextended thing which thinks, adls, and per-* 
ceives. See Berkeley’s Third Dialogue, p. 293. 

370. Yet Mr, Hume afierts,* ** that man- 
“ kind are nothing but a bundle of percep- 
“ tions, which fuccecd each other with an in- 
** conccivcablc rapidity, and arc in a'.perper 
“ tual finx and movement.” And again, 
“ we may obferve, that the true idea of the 

4 

“ mind, is to confider it as a iyftem of dif- 

* TreatiC: on Haman Nature, p. 361. 437. 439. 453^ 

M2 " ferent 
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“ fcrcnt pcrcciJtlons or ditifercnt cxiftenct^ 
which arc linked together, -by the relation 
“ of caufc and cffc«£V, and mutually produce. 
“ dcflroy, influence, and modify, each other.” 
Thefe lirange affertlons arc entirely grounded 
on this,that we have no idea of felf^ as if w e did 
not know many thingsof which we haveno idea 
in the itri^fl fenfe of that word.; thus we have 
no iilca of joy or ^rtefy judgme 7 tl <>7 
thou_':;h we well know what thofl* worJi in- 
d\''utc. 

J7t. In the dclufivc plaufibility of fuch 
Tcafoning, the hyloifts,^ or fupporicrs of the 
cxiflcnce of what they call mjtata/ jW'Jlanccy 
loudly triumph, as they think the rca~ 
f'.vnhig of Berkeley agatnlk the cxiftence of 
matter, grounded on Similar principles, and 
therefore equally vidonary and abf'urd : but 
they are much miftaken; the fall'chood of 
HumcV rcalbning, if it can be fo called, is 
demonftrable; whereas it is generally allowed 
that Berkeley’s arguments,, though (in feme 
mindsj they produce no conviction, yet ,ad- 

* $uc)) pkilofophers at. admit no other fubdance but 
matter ) call naurialiflit fuch u admit both luatter and 
mind I'-caH kylotjlf, 

. mit 
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mit of no anfwcr;^ tlic wcakncfs of the few 
that were attempted I fh:u Ibew. 

372. Rut to return ^Vlr. Hume: Mr. 
Mcria i, one of the ablclt metnph;yriC4ans of 
the age, has Ihcwn more at large the ab- 
furdity of Hume’s iyftem, in the Memoirs of 
Rcrlin for 1793> nearly as follow s.f 

According to Mr. Humfc, we arc nothing 
hut an aggregate of phaniomcna. Now 1 
afk, whether a phenomenon can cxill with¬ 
out being perceived ? If not, I alk who per¬ 
ceives it ? To this queftion there are but three 
pofliblc anfwcrs; -either it is perceived by 
itfclf, or by feme other phccnomcnon, or by 
fomething that is not a plixnomcnon. Now 
a pha'iiomenon perceiving itfclf, would be 
Grange indeed; limnds hearing thcmfclvcs* 
fmells fmelling themfelvcs, &c.: hcfidcs, in 
this cafe, there could be no companion of 
phenomena, nor conicquently any judgment 
founded on fuch comparifbn. Secondly, t».» 
fay that phaenomcna can perceive other 
pboenomcna, is^ftil!, if pofTiblc, mote abfujxl; 

* 1 Reul, InteU. Power?, 2374 and Inquiry into tlic 
Ilumati Miiid, iadediu p, aj. 

t Ibid. 21.22, 
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“ fcront jMTrccptions or dititrcnt cxiftehce® 
“ which arc linked together* 'by the relation 
“ of caulc and e6rc<ft, and mutually produce. 
“ deftroy, influence, and modify, each other.” 
Thcl'e Ifrangc afTcrtions arc entirely grounded 
on thisjthat we have no idea ofyf^^as ii’vve did 
not know many thingiof which'wc ha\cnoidca 
in tlic Itricl fcnic of that word.; thus wi* have 
no idea of Joy or judgment or 

ihouv’h we well know what thofl* word^ in- 

I 7 

d'catc. 

% 

jyr. In the dclufivc plaufibUlty of fucli 
Tcaibning, the hyloifts,^ or llipportcii of the 
cxiftcncc of what they call niataial fuhjlancc, 
loudly triumph, as they think the rea- 
ihujlng of Berkeley againft the oiltence of 
matter, grounded on fimilar prinripirs, and 
therefore equally vifionary and ahfird : but 
they are much miilaken ; the falfchood of 
Hume’s realbnlng, if it can be fo called, is 
dcmonftrablc; whcreas .it isgcijcrally allowed 
that Berkeley’s argiiaients, though (in Ibmc 
jminds} they produce no conviction, yet ,ad- 

* SiMh ijhik^ophen a> admit no oilier fubAance but 
matter I C3li materiallfli^ fuch as admit botli uiattcr and 
tuiod I'call bjUyiif 

‘ * « « • 
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mit of no anfwcr;* the weaknefs of the few 
that were attempted I (h;;:* f> n ihew. 

372. lint to return v.> Mr. Hiimc; Mr. 
Mcrlrii, one of the ab'cifc metapliyficians <h’ 
tile age, has Ihcwn more at large the ab- 
furdlty of Hume’s fyftem, in the Memoirs of 
Hcrlin for 1793> nearly as follows f 

According to Mr. Humfe, we arc nothing 
but an aggregate of phrenomena, Now I 
aik, whether a phacnomcnon can exiit with¬ 
out being perceived ? If not, I afk who per¬ 
ceives it ? To this queftion there are but tlircc 
poiiibic anfwers; .either it is perceived by 
itfelf, or by feme other pliaenomenon, or by 
forncthing that is not a pliaenomenon. Now 
a phienomcnon perceiving itfelf, would be 
ftrangc indeed; iuunds hearing themfelvc.s* 
fmells fmclling themfclvcs, &c.: bcfidcs, in 
this cafe, there could be no oomparlfou of 
ph»noraena, nor conicquently any judgment 
founded oil' fuch comparifon. Secondly, to 
fay that phasnomcna can perceive othei* 
phocnomcna, is^ftill, if pofTible, more abfuit!; 

* i KeW, Intell. Powers, 2^7;-and Inquiiy into tlic 
Human Mi.id, lafledk. p. 2j. 

i Ibid. 21.22. 
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for inftance, fmclls hearing founds, founds 
feeing colours, &c.; therefore Thirdly, there 
muft be a fubjcA or fuhjiraium of thefe per¬ 
ceptions, of which they are modifications* 
Moreover, fenfations of one fort, arc often 
compared with fenfations of another Ibrt, 
as thofc of fight with thofc of hearing t 
now, can vifion judge of hearing ? or colours 
judge of founds } &c. May wc not have two 
fimultancous fenfations contrary to each other? 
May we not feel extreme heat in one hand 
and extreme cold in the other r Can then 
t\vo contrary fenfations co-cxlft without any 
fubjcA ? But it were idle to purluc this fub- 
jeil: further. Very different, indcc:!, are the 
arguments ofBcrkelcyagainfi: thatficlitiousytt/;- 
Jlratum called matter: how then could Doctor 
Reid fay, that Hume proceeds on tlie fame prin¬ 
ciples as Berkley, but carries them to their full 
length ? And as. the bifliop undid the whole 

9 

material world, this author, on the fame 
groundst undoes the world of fpirits, and leaves 
pothing in nature but ideas and impreffions, 
without any fulycdl on which they may be 
‘ impreifed. That Hume s theory has been 
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very unfairly deduced from Bcrl<clcy’s tenets, 
is acknowledged by the candid and judicious 
author oftheEncycloptcdiaBritannica, p,544.*' 

* Jiejkclev liimfclf has long ago antici;*atcd anil ob¬ 
viated ilils objertion, in his third Dialogue; ihus, *• I 
** know, or am confeioua, of my own Iniing ; and that I 
myfelf am not niy ideas, but fomewhat elfe; a ihinkinp^ 
a£livc piinciplc, that perceives, knows, wills, and ope- 
** rates about ideas. 1 know that 1, one ai\d the fame fclf, 
jicrccive both colours and founds: that a colour cannoc 
perceive a found, nor a found a colour : f’;at 1 am 
therefore one individual principle, diHind^ from colour 
** and found ; and, for tJic fame rcufon, from all other fen- 
Able things and inert ideas: hut 1 am not in like man- 
•* ncr confcjous cither of the t^irtonce or eflcuce of matter, 
“on the contrary, I know that nothing inconfirtenr can 
“ and that the cxillcncc of matter, implies :in incon- 
•• hrtenev. Further, I know what I mean, when i affirm, 
“ that there is a fpirirual fubllancc or fupport of ideas ^ that 
is, that a fpirit known's anl perceives idca^. But 1 do not 
knowwliut is mcaut^ when itisfaid, that anuirpcrceiving 
“ fuhAunuchalh inherent in it, and ftipporls, either ideas or 
•‘the archetypes of idea^. There h theiefoie, upon the 
“ whole, no parity qf cafe between fpirit and matter-'* 
P. 297 and 2^8. 
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SKCT. I. 

S 

OF THR MODCnC\TIOMS OF THE HUMAN MU^D, 

373* M'hc modIHcations of the mind, or the 
various ftates in which it may cxift, have been 
already enumerated, N" 3 ^ 9 * Our next en¬ 
deavour fliould be to claflify them, in order to 
oblcrvc in what refpcA they agree or are dil- 
tinguiihcd from each other. 

374, The firft and moil general diftin^lion 
of thefc modifications; is that of pajfivc and 
a€trve. . 

373. The paffivc, are thofc of which the 
mind itfelf is not the diredland immediate caufc, 
hut w'hich arc imprefled upon it b\ an ex- 
trinfic caufe, which can be no other but the 
Supreme Being ; though iri many inilances the 
mind, conformably to certain ilated laws, 
may alter, exchange, or extinguilh, many of 
them. Thus while my eyes arc open, 1 can¬ 
not avoid feeing oric or more of the objedb 
that arc before me j but 1 may, if 1 plcafc, 
Ihut my eyes, and thus cxlinguifh all vifual 
fen^tions; and by opening my eyes I may re¬ 
new* them again: in this manner the Will 

may 
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may often be the occafional caufc of the exig¬ 
ence or cxtin< 5 lion uf ienfations, and other 
paffive modifications. 

376. Hence paffivc Modifications may be 
called imprejfions: by impreffion 1 underftand 
any fenfiblc change produced in a pallivc fub- 
jccl, by the operation of an external caufc, 

377. Imprefiious are either JenJual, or/f'w- 
fihle, or merely fpintunl. 

37$. Sevfual impreliions are thofc that arc 
made upon us through the intervening organs 
of the external Icnfes : they are called fcvfa- 
ilnm. Such arc thole of vifion, hearing, 
lincUs, tafccs, and tadl. 

379. Sevjihk iraprcifions arc thofe made 
upon us through the internal organs of feeling ; 
iueh as thofc of hunger, third, faturation, 
and other, fenfations, whether painful or 
agreeable, and, may be called internal fen- 
fatiom. 

380. Spiritual hnprejjiom arc thole which 
arc connected indeed with corporeal iropref- 
fjons, but in an invifiblc and unknown man¬ 
ner. Such arc ideas, difeernment of relations, 
emotions and pafiions. 

381. All the paflivc modifications arc com¬ 

prehended 
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prchcndcd under' the general appellation of 

perceptions. 

382. Tlie cMvoe modifications of the mind 
arc only two; tlie adl;of juJgintp, and that 
of 'ivilhng or rejeHing; which laft, when cx- 
creifed on the propofal of two or more mca- 
furcs, is called ele^iottt ox preference. 

383. All the above-mentioned modifica¬ 
tions have been referred to different capacities 
or powers ; namely, the undemanding^ memory, 
and 

384. Under the head of underjianding^ 
arc placed, lenfations, ideas, notions, difeem- 
ment of relations, and judgment. 


SECT ir. 

4 

Of SEN'SATIONS irf GKMEKAL. 

V 

385. Senfations are the jmpreffions which 

we receive from the Supreme Being, through 

the intervention of the organs of fenfc ; .they 

are alfo the llrongcfl: and moft forcible, as they 

more ftror^aly excite our notice than other 

# * 

perceptions commonly do. On thefc wc may 
remark, 

586'. 
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386. Firft, that in the perception of fenfa- 
tions, the mind i$ perfcAly paffivc ; for they 
cannot be excited by a mere aS. of the will, 
as already Hxid: in vain v'ould I feck to ob¬ 
tain the fenfation of rednefs, or of any lound, 
&c. or of hunger, merely by v/ilhing to do fo; 
but by cxcrcilc I mav excite, and thus be the 
occahonal caufc of the (enfatioa of' hunger, 
and by taking proper rtK'uns 1 may obtain 
other fenfations. 

387. Secondly, fenfations have noohjcdl dif* 
tln<ft fromtl\ern(clvcs; that is to fay, they arenot 
reprefentations i>f any thing; they can only 
be faid to be pcrfc<2:Iy limilar to other fcnlii- 
tions of tlic fame kind and degree in other 
minds.* But they are frequently figns of 
other fenfations wliich may be expec^lcd ; thus 
the fmell of a rofc fuggefts the prefence of a 
role; thc*fn)ellof putrid meat announces alfo its 
tafte, and even occafions a naufea, which is 
an internal fenfation. 

388. Thirdly, fenfations arc allb capable of 
■various degrees of intcnlity, from the fainteft, 
which arc capable of being millakcn for dc- 

* In this I am happy to agree with Dr. Reid. i Reid, 
476; and ou (he Mind, 146. 

luGons, 
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lufidns, to. the ftrongctl. This often hnjv- 

pens when we contemplate very diftant oh- 

jeds, or view them through a mili, or in a 

% 

weak light; as we approach, or the medium 
becomes more tranfparcnt, or the light 
more copious, the object is more clearly dif- 
cerned. So warmth may be gradually in- 
creafed, until Irorn I'-eiUg agreeable it becojnc? 
painful. So the feeling of a fmooth bo<l) 
may be fo incrcafcd, as from being gentle arnl 
agreeable, to become a painful preflu re. S(i 
meat may l)e fo far faked or fpiced, as from 
being pleaftng to become painful; the fame 
may be laid of perfumes, founds, &c. Hence 

Or. Crichton julHy obferves, that pleafure flif- 

♦ 

fers from pain only in degree :* but fiich de¬ 
grees may cxift independently of cjich other. 

389. Fourthly, the mind may experience 
different fenfations gt the fame time : thus I 
may lee the moon, fmell a role, take honey, 
and- hear Ibunds at one and the fame tin^c ; 
nfey, I may feel opposite fenlations at the fame 
time: thus, if I warm one of my hands and 
cobl the other in fnow', and then dip both iu" 

*. i'. Crichton on MeiJtil Derangement) 

lukdwarm 



iulcewaTm water, the warm hand will feel it 
cold, and the cold hand warm. 

. 390. Fifthly, a group of fenfations re¬ 
ceived through different fenfes, but coDne< 5 fcd 
with, dependant on, and referred to each other, 
receive the fame name : thus, the affcniblagc 
of ii certain colour, of a certain peculiar fmcll, a 
certain Hiapc and figure, and a certain Hexibi- 
lity,fmoothncfa, &:c. i» called aro/i: its proper¬ 
ties, when chymically. treated, arc more nume¬ 
rous, buttlicyarcali connected with ?ind referred 
to thofe firft meutioneef; infomuch, that if the 
fmell was taken away, or different, the other 
fenfations remaining unaltered, the group 
would no longer bear the fame name, or 
it would have f.>nic addition tacked tQ it, as 
a mi^k roji, &c,; l<» alfo if tlie number of its 
petals, or Jlamitia, were altered. 

391. So alio waterj-whether hot or cold, 
retaining the fame external appearance, is ftill 
called water; but if converted by heat into 
jhavtf or by cold into ke, it no longer bears its 
original name, though again ’reducible to its 
prifline (late ; its conflitution therefore re¬ 
mains unaltered in thefe different ftates, 
which arc then merely contingent j but its 

conllitucnt 
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conftituent ingrcdicnis are deemed its cf- 
fence. 

3<)2. In the fame mannef an aggregate of 
appearances perceived by tbc fenfes of feeing 
and touch, as a peculiar colour, luftrc, mal¬ 
leability, cxtcnfibiiity, and comparative weight, 
together with the exhibition of \tarious other 
propcrtics,whcnchymicaIIytTeatcd,isknownby 
the namcof gold, or filvcrj &c. as the cafe may 
be ; and it retains the fame ap^llation, whe¬ 
ther cold and folidv or liquified by heat. 

393- The fame remark extends to all other 
mmcral, vegetable, or animal bodies; the 
aggregate properties perceived by the fenfes, 
in the faiticcircumilances, arc the only which 
form the complex objedl to which a name is 
given ; nothing clfc is found, or can be found, 
through the medium of the fenfes ; fb that if 
wc had ten more fenfes they could convey to 
us nothing more than new fenfations; but 
could not inform us of their caufc, which 
mufl be inferred by reafon; and can be no- 
odier than the Supreme Being, or other be¬ 
ings conforming to the laws he has pre-' 
fcifibedJ ' 

394. Each of thcle fimfations, confidered 

fmgly, 
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fingly, arc called the qualities of that to which 
they arc referred. 

395. Sixthly, as all fcafations arc impreiTed 
on our minds by tlic Supreme Being, they 
nmft be known to him, not by organs of fcnle^ 
of which he has none, but in a mannef to us 
iviconceivabio: the fime changes therefore 
which, conformably to his Jaws, take place in 
our minds, arc perceived by him, whether 
perceived by us or not. That his mode of 
knowledge is to ns inconceivable, is, befides 
other rcalbns, evident from this, that he knows 
fabi, even the moi^ extreme, without feeling 
it ; whereas, if we had never felt iti we 
fliould never know it. The modifications -of 
our minds fhould, in cafe they exifted in 
them, undergo various changes, by rcafim of 
the progrefs, interference, or oppofition,.*of 
the laws by which they arc governed, or to 
w’hich they are expoled : in the Divine in- 
tcilcft correfponding variations take place; 
nor do fuch variations derogate from his cf- 
fential pcrfcAions, as they neither add to nM* 
detratS: from any of them. That fuch varia¬ 
tions are not incompatible with his immu¬ 
tability, is evident, fince he polfedcs now', as 

ho 
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0 

he did irom all eternity, the moft pcrfedl free¬ 
dom ; which cflcntially requires a power of 

changing his determinations at prefent, equally 

✓ , 

a» at any antecedent imaginable period of his 
diftcnce.* 


SKCT. III.. 

or OOOVKS, SOUNDS, AMD TASTES. 

396. TIic fenfations of fmclls and foundN- 

% 

may exift in the mind without any rcfcrcace 
to" a particular objcAi thus I may perreive a 
fmell, without knowing with what tangible 
fen/iiticn it is connected : thus the favage bov 
of Aveyron did not turn his head on hearing 
a pillol fired juft behind him ; but by experi¬ 
ence a connexion, more or kfs pcitcct, is ac¬ 
quired. 

397. That both' thefe fenfations can exift 
only in the mind that perceives them, is now 
univcrfally allowed ; that they aic not images 
or repTefentation‘3 of any external object, is 
aUb acknowledged; yet they are lb connciflcd 

• Tlirs if owned by many of tlie fcholafiics. See Segoi, 
vol. ti.p. 97. 
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with tangible fenfations, either perceived or 
fuggefted, that their intenfity inercafes in pro¬ 
portion as their diftance from the tangible fen- 
fations decrcafes: and hence they are fup- 
pofed by many to ifTue from them. But this 
is impoflible ; for One fenfation cannot iffue 
from another, from which it is fpccifcally 
different; as wcl! might taftes proceed from 
light: they relate to organs totally different. 
Nor can they be f;ud to be caufed by any tan¬ 
gible objeifs, as Dr. Held, the abicfl: defen¬ 
der of hyloifm, candidly avows. ♦ What we 
call natural caujes^ may with more propriety, 
the Doctor fays, he called liatural figyis ; and 
what we call effedis^ arc the things Jignificd, 
What we'call caufes, he adds, have no na¬ 
tural efficacy of caufulity, as far as we know: 
all we can certainly affirm is, that nature 


(God) hath eftabliffied a conflant conjun<^Ion 
between them and the things called their 

effe-as. , ■ - - 


'398. In t^le cafe before us, the donncxioii 


betwixt odours or founds with' tangible db- 


Inqwry Into the Human Miiid, Chap, v, fee. 3. 
p. 1J2 


VOL^ I. 
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is fucb, that variations, in the ftatc or 
^ecics of the former arc confequent on, and 
correfpond with, the variations in the ftatc of 
the latter: rlius the fmcll of a roic fuffers 
fonie alteration when the rofc is dry, or heated 
to a certain degree, and 1$ deftroyed when the 
heat is further increafed: thus the imcll of 
wine is changed when, it becomes vinegar; 
as is that of meat as it enters and proceeds in 
the putrefactive procefs; fo the found of a 
chord alters with its extent and tenGon, &c. 
And not only tangible, foltd, fonorific objeCls, 
arc thrown into a vibratory motion, but ofcil- 
lations, or undulations, arc produced in the 
air that communicates with them which 
reach the ear, after which the fcnfatlon of 
found arifes, w hich has no refcmblance what- 

s 

foever with thefe motions. 

% 

3^9- So the vapour of cflential oils ftrikes 
-the glands of the nofirils before any fmell is 
perceived, though this vapour is impercep¬ 
tible by the fight or the band; yet it is per¬ 
ceived liy thi nofc fauces, as diftinCf 
from the fmell. 

400. Tqfles to be perceived require con- 
tad with the tongue or palate, or flonpach of 

ol^eds. 
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objeds; that is, fcnfations, ftill more perfei^ly 

tangible, whether fblid or liquid. 

4Pi. To invclllgatc more minutely thepro- 

cefles that precede the fdnfatlon peculiar to 

each ot' tlic fenfes, is nccdlefs in a metaphyfi- 

cal treatife. Whoever wilhes an exadt (Ictail 

% 

will find it in Do(Jlor Crichton's truly philo- 
fophlcal Eflay on Mental Derangement. 

402. Hence we lee, that a tactile fcnliition, 
that is, a Icnfation perceived by the tail of the 
organs, or any of the Icnlcs, muft in all cafes 
precede the fcnfiitioiis peculiar to that fenfe : 
and hence, tlioug/» it caniiot be calltv! ih.c 
cj^cient caulc, yet it may be (he occijional, or 
fondili 07 iai, caufc of that icnfation. 

^P.CW 

or visuKt SE\SATroN\ 

403. It is quite unnccdiury to give here 
any detailed account ot the ll:r\itture and ad¬ 
mirable mechanifm of the organ'' oJ fight, as 
it is now univerfally acknowledged, t}»at their 
llrueturc cannot explain liow viliml fenfations 

arc obtained,* Yet thelc organs, and the in- 

. -» 

• Poncr^cl<J» Stewatt, CriclHOiu Coiidiliac, &cc. 
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tcgrity of their ftrufture, are conditions nc- 
ceftary to the attainment of thole fenfations, 
as is evident by the celTation of thefo, "when 
thole arc difturbed or injured. The fame 
may be faid of the organs of all the other 
fenfes. 

404. The fenfations of /igii and cahun, 
with their intermediate lhades and fk-grccs, 
are alone immediately perceived by the media¬ 
tion of the organs of fight ; and hence called 
its proper : juft as joimds arc the proper 
ohjeift of I'cjnnt^; and as viotlon, 

hitii and eold, &:c. arc tho proper objefts of 
the touch, or Icnfc of feeing \ bccaufc imme¬ 
diately jrcrcctvcd by the mediation cf the 
organs of tiiat fenfe. Yet, plain aiiu evident 
as this is, moft philofophcrs have, in fomc 
calcs, greatly milapplied this term; for they 
have confidcred the objcAs of a ftnfc ns fomc- 
thing diftin<ft from the leniation obtained 
through that fenfe, though, in other cafes, 

, they allow the dyed: cannot I^c diftinguilhcd 
from the fenfution. Thus mbft pbiiofophers, 
lince the time of Defcartes, and Mr. Locke 
in particular, allow that colours, fmells, and 
founds, arc nothing in their objc^ls them- 

felvfii^ 
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fch'cs, but'only fowers to produce tlioic fen- 
rations in us.* Yet thefe powei's, not being 
immediately perceived, but only inferred, (no 
matter, at prefent, •whether properly or im¬ 
properly,) cannot be called the object of any 
fenfe—no more than afv^ord.can be faid to 
be the obje< 5 t of the painful ferdation a wound 
from it indicts. Yet Dr. Reid thinks he per¬ 
ceives mutter o^yVv^/t-r/v.— 1 Reid, 265. But 
what he calls penrl^iku, turns out, when exa¬ 
mined, to be an r.6t of }u<lgment at rnoft, 
and hardly even that; and what he calls its 
ohjeci, a mere inconhileut notion, ibr W’hicli 
he can find no otlicr nanie than a fomrtlunp;, 
as will be llicwn in the appendix to this clTay. 
He allows that fcv/lilioiis. which he in vain en¬ 
deavours to diltinguirti from perceptions by 
■Icnle, have no ol'.jci't dillmCt from thoni- 
Iclves.— I J^cid, 55, and^S.v 

405, Though and colours alone arc 

the immediate obye^ls of fight, yet, by long 
and deep-rooted alfociations with the objc<fts 
ot touch, and certain fenfations of the tac¬ 
tile kind in the eye itfclll many other obje< 3 :s, 
which properly belong to the touch, are in- 

•^ Locke, B. ii. Chap. vhi. fee. 14. 
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ftantancoufly fuggcftcd to the mind, and their 
cxiftence, either actual 'or t'uture, inferred. 
Thefe objcAs are diftance^ tangible extenjhn, 
magnitude^ filiiathn, motiorit .figure, and fre¬ 
quently weight: \^?hat fpecies of perception 
is thus fuggefted, feems to me well cxplilned 
by ProfefTor Stewart-* He tells us, that tlie 
qualities, which are the proper and original 
objects of light, %TC firft perceived; and, fe- 
condly, a conception is had (that is, an 
idea,f) of thofe tangible qualities, of which 
the original perceptions of fight are (bund 
from experience to be the f»gns. The per¬ 
ceptions, therefore, we have, by means (jf the 
. eye, of the tangible qualities of b.)dte‘, and 
of the diftances of thefe bodies from tlic 
organ, arc mere idefis, llrongly, and indeed 
indilTolubly, aflbeiated, by eariy- and conflant 
habit, with the original perceptions of light. 

• Phslofpphy of ihe Mind, 148, tee. 

f Ijy conception, he lueeiis thut |k>vvi;i of the mind 
which enables it to form a notion ol an ablent objetSl of 
perception, or of a fenfation which it lin^ formerly felt, 
!>. 133: this is more commonly caikd an idea, f have 
alfo fublUtuied perception for as itiorc agreeable to 

py definitions; and the fenfe not altered. 

4 
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406. When we open our eyc5 on a magni¬ 
ficent profpetfl, the various diilanccs at which 
its ditTcrent parts arc placed from tijc eye, 
and the immenfe extent of the whole icene 
before us, feem to be perceived as Immedi¬ 
ately and as inftantancoufly by the mind, as the 
coloured furfacc; the truth however un- 
queftionably is, that this variety of diftance, 
and this immenfity of extent, are not ohjeUs 
offenfet but of idea ; and the perceptions we 
have of them w'hen our eyes arc open, differ 
from thofe we rtiould have of them with our 
eyes fhut, only in this, that they arc kept 
fteadily in the view of the mind, by being 
ftrongly afibciated with the Jenfatkns of co¬ 
lour, and with the original perceptions of 
fight; this obfervation will be more readily 
admitted, if it he confidcrcd, that by a fkil- 

IT 

ful imitation of a natural landfcapc, in a com¬ 
mon ftiew-box, the mind may be led to perceive 
the fame variety of diftance, and even of im¬ 


menfe extent, as if the original fc^c were 
prefented to our fenfes: and that, although, 
in this cafe, we have a J^culatk'e conviftion 


that the fpherc of our vifion only extends to a 
few inches, yet fo ftrong is the atTociation 


K 4 
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between the original perceptions of light, and 
the ideas which they habitually, fuggeft, 
that it is not poflible for us, by any effort 
of our will, to prevent thefe ideas from Uking 
place. 

407. I^elidcs the vifual fenlation called 
light, there are tadlile Illations, al(b, called 
light, or rays of light* perceptible by con- 
tadil with the organ of fight, which arc diftiiicl 
from, and precede as ufu{il, the vifual fenfa- 
tion: this is evident from the injury which the 
organ luffers by expofurc to a fuperabundance 
of thole rays. Some of them always reajain 
in the organ. When thefe fcnlatious arc 
combined, they precede the mere fenliition 
of light; but when feparate, they precede the 
fenfation of various colours; and hence they 
are called colorific raytt or prifmaik colours, as 
their leparation is more diftiu< 5 tly effected by 
a prifm ; though, in fa^, only the tangible 
fenfations arc thus feparated; but they arc 
followed by the vilual. 

' 408., Though ^(ihurt form the proper objcifl: 
of figh.tr yet, by their early and conftant af-, 
fociatjon, with certain tangible objeAs, of 
whi^ they afc only the figns, they arc, in 

appearance^ 
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appearance, fpread over them, and feem to in- 
licre in them ; but this miftakc has lonj; fiucc 
been detected by Defeurtes, Malbranchc, and 
Locke, fa effect, colours vary with the dif- 
tance of the tangible object, with a deprava¬ 
tion of the humours of the eye, by the light of 
the moon, or of candl-s, or various artificial 
’ucans : thus mountains, though green when 
near, iippcar blue at a diftance; a cloud, 
though red at a difiance, apjicars !>ut a dark 
fog when near: all objeds feem Yt;]]ow to a 
iaundiced eye, or Iccn througli a yellow glafs,; 
or red, when feen througli a red glafs ; and 
light blues appear green by moon or candle 
light: and let it not be find, that the!'* co¬ 
lours arc not real, but mcicly artiiicial; for, 
as Berkeley juftly remarks, ntuft uot thole 
colours be deemed the molt true and real, that 
arc (Ufeerned by the lharpefi. figiit ?. Now, it is 
certain from dinptric:s lint lujcrufcoj-cs make 
the fight more penetrating, and reprefent ob- 
jc(Sls as they would appear to the eye, in calc 
it were endowed with the moli exquifitc 
fharpnefs; yet they often dilcover colours in 
an olyedt diderent from thofo perceived by 
the UD^fiified fight; and in cafe we had micro* 

f.•ope^, 
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Icopcs, magnifying toany affignetl degree, it is 
certain that no objc<ft whatfoever, feen through 
them, would appearin the fame colour which 
it exhibits to the naked eye ; hence we may 
conclude, that colours are not really inherent 
in tangible cAjcAs, but pcrfeAly dependant, 
on circumftanccs; and, to fay nothing of our 
dreams, the cotoura feen in a common mir« 
ror arc fufficient to perfuade us, that they 
have no ncccflary connexion with the tangible 
objetfls they apparently inveft. 

409. 1 now pfocced to the fecondary ob- 

jeftsof fight, d'l/iaiKei magnttudi^.Jigure, 

fttuatton^ and motion, of which I fhal) give a 
fumraary account; firft from the fourth dia¬ 
logue of Berkeley’^ Minute Philofopher, and 
fubjoin thereto a fuller, from his KlTay on 
Vilion. There will be fomc re|>ctitlons, but 
in treating a matter fo abftrufe, they will not 
be found ufclcfs. 

410. Dtjianct is a line prqcdted endwife to 
the eye. Now a line in that fjtuation can 
prqjcA no more than one fmgle point on the 
bottom of the eye ; the appearance therefore 
of a long or (hort/diftance is of the fame mag- 
nitude^ or rather of no magnitude at all, be> 

ing 
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ing in all cafes a finglc point: hence diftancc 
is not tmmed'iaiely perceived by the eye, there* 
fore it is by the mediation of forncthing clfe. 
To dilcovcr what this is, let us examine what 
alteration there may be in the appearance of 
the fame objc<ft placed at different dittances 
from the eye. Now 1 find by experience, 
that when an objedl is remov ed further and 
furtlier in a dircA line from the eve, its vifible 
appearance grows Iclfv and fainter, and this 
change ofappcarance bcingproportionalanduni- 
vcrlal. Teems to be that by which we apprehend 
the various degrees of dillance ; yet litttenefs or 
faintnels, in their own nature, have no ncccf- 
fary connexion with greater length or dillance; 
they could not therefore lugged it but from 
experience; eonfcmicntly we perceive dif- 
tance bv a finn- which has no likenefs to it, 

♦ O ' 

t’.or ncccffary connexion w'ith it, but which 
luggcfts it from repeated experience, as words 
, do things. 

41 r. Diftancc Is not cllimatcd by the 
obtulcncis or acutcncls of anirK's, for the an- 

y-* s* 

glcs themfclvcs arc not perceived, and there¬ 
fore nothing can be inferred from them : from 
all which it follows, that a man born blind, 

4 

and afterwards made to icc^ would, upon fiift 

receiving 
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receiving bis fiebt, taJee the things he faw not 
ta be at any diftance, but in his eye, ot ra¬ 
ther in his mind. 

* 

412. StritSly fpeaking, the tower or ols- 
jcS. J fee at a great diftance, is not the 
fame as that which « feen when near; 
the former is a little round thing, the 
latter a great fquare building; and furely a 
round thing cannot be ex£<Etly the fame as a 
fquare thing. 

413. Hence the Tariations of vifiblc oh- 
jetfts form a language adapted to fuggeft 
the diftance, figure, fttuation, and diircnhons 
oftaflilc objei^s; not by fimilitude, nor by the 
arbitrary interpofition of providence ; but juft 
as words fuggeft things fignified through the 
car, by experience and habit. 

414. Hence a perfon newly made to 
i[ec, would never think of men .or trees, 
or other objects, which he had been ac- * 
cuftomed to knovy by touch, upon having 
his mind filled with the new fenfations 
of light and colours, whole various com- 
bination^ he doth not as yet undeiiland, no 
naorc than a Chinefe upon firft hearing the 

words 
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•words man and tree, -would think of the 
things Signified by them.* 

41^. The tactile objects thus fuggefted arc 
laid to be fecn, bccaufc their vifible figns being 
little attended to in thcmfclves, or for 
their own'fake, but coufidered chiefly in 

♦ ♦ s 

their relative capacity, it conics to pals, 
that the mind often overlooks them, and 
carries its attention immediately to the 
objc( 5 l fignifled: thus, in reading, we run 
over the characters with the flighteft regard, 
and pafs on to the meaning ; hence we oftcii 
lay, we fee VL'ords or even t/jin^s in reading, 
whereas, in ftri^tnef, wo fee only the written 
charadters which fuggell thole words: fo 
men overlooking the immediate and proper 
objcclb of fight, cany their attention onward, 
to the tangible objcCts which arc the things 
iigf)ificd, and talk a-j if tlicv law them, where# 
as in truth tliey arc only fuggefted or apj>re- 
hended, by the proper objects of tight, which 
alone are feen ; this connexion we learn of 
ourfelves, and from our earlieftinfancy. 

1 liefe prc43t5tion$ were veri^ed hy Chc(c!ucn's experi- 

♦ 1 s 

meut, ninctceh year* after thii w'ss •vritten by Bi;rkcley ; 
aii<J lately by Dr. Home, Phil. Tranf. iSoy.^ p. 83 . 

From 
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From heriehy on Vyton,^ 

§ 3 . 

416. It is acknowledged, that the eAimatc 
wc make of the diftance of objedb coniidcr- 
ably remote, is rather an aft of judgment, 
founded on experience, than of fenfe. For 
example, when I perceive a great number of 
intermediate objefts, fuch as houfes, fIcId^, 
rivers, and the like, which I have experienced 
to take up a conliderablc Ipacc, 1 thence con¬ 
clude, that the objeft I Tec beyond them, Is at 
a great diftance. ^gain, when an objeft ap¬ 
pears faint and fmall, which at a near dillancc 
I have experienced to make a vigorous and 
large appearance, 1 inftaiitly-coiiclude it to be 
far off; and this, it is evident, is the rcfult 
©f experience; without which, from the 
faintnefs and littlencfs, I fliould not have in¬ 
ferred any thing concerning the diftance of 
(ft)jefts. . 

* 1 have taken the liberty to alter fome etpreflions, by 
realbn of the peroiifGon he gave, fee. iso, but in entire 
conformity widi hit fentiments. 

^4. 
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§ 4 . 

417. But, when an objeft is placed at fb 
near a diftance, as that the interval between 
the eye's bears any feniiblc proportion to it, 
the opinion of fpcculativc men is, that the 
two optic axes, concurring at the objedl, 
do there make an angle, by means of which, 
according as it is greater or ieffer, the objeft 
is perceived to be nearct or further off. 

§ 5 . 

4t 8. Betwixt which, and the foregoing 
method of eftimating diftance, there is this 
remarkable difference, that whereas there was 
no apparent ncccffary connexion between 
fmall diftance and a large and^ ftrong appear¬ 
ance, or between jjreat diftance and a little 
and faint appearance, there appears a very ncccf- 
faryconnexion betw'ccn an obtufc angle andnear 
diftancc,a,nd an acuteanglcand further diftance; 
it does not in the leaft depend on experience, 
but may.be evidently known by any one be¬ 
fore. he had experiencad it, that the nearer the 
concurrence of the optic axes, the greater f he 

sncic, 

^ ^ 
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angle, and the remoter their concurrence is, 
the IclTcr will he the angle comprehended 
between them. 



1 j « . 

4i(). There is aitothet* way mentioned by 
optic writers, whereby th^ will have us judge 
of thole diftartCeS'in relied: to which the 
breadth of the puplbhitb fttty ^cnlible hignefs, 
and that is the ^reatW-or leflcr divergency 
of the rays, which iiTuing from the vifiblc 
point do tall on the pupil; that point being 
judged neareft, which is icen by moft diverg¬ 
ing rays, and that ^c6ioter which is feen by 
left diverging rays;.and loon, the nT>p:*.rcnt 
diftance ftiU inCreafing as the divergency de- 
creafes, till at length it becomes infinite, when 
the rays that fall on the pupil arc to lenle 
parallel. And in this manner it is faid we 
perceive dilluncc when .we look only with 
one eye. 

♦ • 

X • 

§ ; 7 - 

t * 

'420. In this caleaKbj it is plain we arc hot 
beholden no clperience, it being a certain 

uepeffary 
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ncceffary truth* the nearer the direct rays tail¬ 
ing: on the eye approach to a parallditm, the 
further off is the point of interfedion, or 
vifible pomt from which they flow. 


§ 8 and 9 > 

4*1. Now, though the accounts, here 
given, ate received for true, yet they feem un- 
fatlsfadory: it is evident that when the mind 
perceives any thing, not immediatclyi and of 
itfelf, it muft be by the means of tome other 
perception: thus, for inftance, the paflions 
which are in the mi|id .of another, arc of 
thcmfcivcs to me inviheme ; I may neverthe- 
Icfs perceive them by fight, thoiigh not im¬ 
mediately, yet by means of the colours they 
produce in the countenance. We often fee 
fliame or fear in the looks of a man, by per¬ 
ceiving the changes in his countenance to red 
or pale. 


§ IQ. 


42*. Moreover it is evident, that nothing 
which is not itielf perceived can be tbc means 


VOL. j. 
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ofperccWing any other thing: ifl do not per¬ 
ceive the rednefs or paicnefe of a man’s face, 
it is impoffiblc I fliould perceive, by them, the 
paiTions which are in his mind. 


§ IK 

423. Now it is plain that dUlancc, being 
in its own natiire imperceptible, an.l yet it is 
perceived by light; it remain^, therefore, that 
it be brought into view by fome other per¬ 
ception, that is itfelf immcdialcly perceived in 
aft of vifion. 


§ r:, 

424. But thofg lines and ang’es, by means 
whereof fomc men pretend to explain the 
perception of diftance, arc Uicmfclvcs not at 
all perceived; nor arc tlicy, in truth, ever 
thought of by thofe unlkillcd in optics. I ap¬ 
peal to any one’s.experience, whether, upon' 
ilght of an objeft, he computes its diftance, 
by the bignefs of the angle made by the meet¬ 
ing of the two optic axes ? or whether he 
ever thinks of the greater or lefler divergency 





s 
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of the niys which arrive iVom any point to 
hi.s I'upll: In vain {hall ar.>. man tell me, that 
I perceive certain lines and angles vvihch ;n- 
troducr into iny mind the various judgments 
of diftance, fo long as 1 myltlf am confeious 
of no fuch thing. 


§ IC). 

425. Now it being already Ihcwn, that 
dirtrancc is fnggclVed to the mind by the me¬ 
diation of foinething elic, which is itlelf per' 
ceived in tl»e ad, ofvifion. It remains that wc 
inquire what icnfitjons tiu-re be that attend 
Vifion, unto which we may iuppofe the judg¬ 
ments of dilluncc are annexed, and by which 
they arc introduced into the mind. And, 
frji', it is ctrtainlv ornericnce, that when we 
look at a near object with both eyes, accord¬ 
ing as it approaches or recodes Irom us, we 
alter the difpoftion of our eyes, by Icficning 
or widening the interval between the pupils; 

this dllpoiltion or turn of tlic evCs is attended 
* ¥ 

with a fcufatlon which feems to be that 
which, in this calc, brings the judgment of 
great^’r or IclTer diftance into the mind, 

o 2 


§ 
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§ 17 . ^ 

426. Not that there is any natural or 
ncccflaiy connexion between the fenlation we 
perceive by the turn of the eyes, and the 
greater or Icil'er didance; hut becaut'c the 
mind has, by conftant experience, found the 
different fenfations, correfponding to the dif- 
ierent difpoiltions of the eyes, to be attended^ 
each, with a different degree of diftance in the 
objeft, there has grown an habitual or cuf- 
tomary connexion between them; fo that tlie 
mind no fooncr perceives the fenfation arifing 
from the different turn it gives the eyes, in 
order to bring the pupils nearer or further 
afunder, but it withal infers the different dif- 
tance which was wont to be connected with 
that fenfation: juft as upon hearing a certain 
found, the figniftcation is immediately fug- 
gefted to the underftanding, which cuftom 
hath united with it. 


§ ' 9 . 
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§ 19 . 

427. 11 <now it is a received opinion, that 
by altering tlic difpofition ot' the eyes, the 
mind perceives -whether tiic angle of tlie op¬ 
tic axes, or the lateral angles comprehended 
between the interval of the eyc-^ and the op¬ 
tic axes, arc made greater or lelier j and that, 
accordingly, by a kind of natured geometry, 
it jmlges tire point of their intcricClIon to 
be nearer or further otf: but, that thi.« is not 
true, I am convinced by my own experience, 
fincc I am not confclcus that I make un^ fuch 
ufe of the perception 1 have by the turn of 
my eyes; and for me to make thofejudg¬ 
ments, and draw thofe conclufions, without 
knowing that I do lb, leems altogether in- 
coniprchcnfiblc. 


§ 20 . 

428. From all which it follows, that the 
judgment we make of the diftance of an ob¬ 
ject fern with both the eyes, is entirely the 
refult of experience : if we had not conftantly 

n 9 found 
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found certain fenfations anting from the va¬ 
rious (lifpofition of the. eyes, attended svith 
certain degrees of diftance, we fhould never 
make thofe fudden judgments from them, 
concerning the diftance of objcifts, no more 
than we would prticnd to judge of a man’s 
thoughts by his pronouncing words luid 
never heard betbre. 


§ 2 . 5 . 

459. That one perception m:iy fugge:^ ano¬ 
ther to the mind, it will fuiiice ihri titty 
have been obferved to go together, '-. ithout 
any demonftration of'the ncce[j:ly o> thtir co- 
c^cillence, or without fo much a . k: owing 
■what it Is, that makes them lo to eo-cxift: of 
this there arc innumerable inftnucci, of which 
no one can be ignorant. 


§ 28 . 

430. 3 have here fet down tliofe fenCations, 
that feem to be the conllant and general oc- 
calions of introducing into the mind the dif¬ 
ferent judgments of near diftance; it is true, 

in 
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in moft cafes, that divers other circumftances 
contribute to frame our judgment of dlrtance; 
to wit, the particular number, fizc, kind, &c. 
of the thing fecn: concerning which, and all 
the other forementioned occafions, which 
fuggeft dittance, I (hail only obferve, they 
have none of them, in their own nature, any 
relation or connexion with it; nor is it pof- 
(ible they (hould ever (ignify the various de¬ 
grees thereof, otherwife than. as. by experi¬ 
ence, they have been found to be conneded 
with them. 


431. There mayl>e good uJe made of lines 
and angles in t){>tics; not that the mind 
judgeth of dilfance immediately by them, 
but bccaufc itjudgech by (bmewhat which is 
conneded with them, and to the determina¬ 
tion of which they may be fubiervicut. 
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§ 41 . 

432. Hcncc it is a manifcft confcqucnce, 
that a roan bom blind, being made to fee, 
■would at firft have no knowledge of diftance 
by f ght; the fun and ftars, the remoteft ob¬ 
jects as well as the nearer, would all feem to 
be in his eye, or rather in his mind : the ob- 
jc^^s intromitted by light, would ucm to him, 
as in truth they arc, no other than a new fet 
of thoughts or fenfations, each f»f which is 
as near to him as the perception;- of pain or 
plcafurc: for our judging objeds f'crccivcd by 
light to be at any diftance, is entirely the cf- 
fe< 5 t of experience, which one in thole cir- 
cumftanccs could not yet have attained to,* 

^ This hat been fully confirmed by Dr. Chcfelden, 
nineteen year* after Berkeley's prciliflion, for, haring 
couched a youth Lorn blind, he relates, that when firft he 
obtained hi* fight, he was fe far from making any judg* 
ment about diftance*, that he thought all objefi* what¬ 
ever touched his eyes, as what he felt dul his fkin. 
y I'hil. I'ranf. Abr. p. 49I'. 494. See above, the note on 
^*.414.. 


§ 45. 
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§ 4 ' 5 . 

433. Andpcrhap% on a cxammation, 
wc flmll not find, that even t'lofc who, tVotn 
their birth, have grown up in a continued 
habit ot' feeing, arc irrecoverably prejudiced 
oil the other fide ; to wit, in thinliing what 
fee to be at a diftancc from them; for 
at this time it feems agreed on ali hands, by 
thofe who !iavc had any thougliis of tliat 
mutter, that colours, which are t]jc proper 
and immediate objccl of fight, arc not with¬ 
out the mind: but then it will be faid, by 
fight wc have alfo the T»erccp{iori of exteiifion, 
au«l figure, and motion, all wiiich lurty well 
be thought without, and at liune difiance 
from the mlud, though colours fiiouid not. 
In anfw'iT to this, i appeal to any niaifs ex¬ 
perience, whether the vifibic extenfion of any 
objedt doth not appear as near f.> him as t!ic 
colour of that oijjcct; nay, whtrhcr they do 
not both feem to be sn tlic very fame place: 
is not the extcii-ion V'-c fee coloured, and is it 
pofiiblc for us, fo much as in thought, to fepa- 
ratc and abftraiH; colour from extenfion r now 

where 
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wliere the cxtcniion is, there furciv is thefigure, 
and tlierc the motion too. I fpeak of thofc 
which arc perceived by fight. 


§ 4 -i.. 

434.-But for a fuller explanatii.'ii of thi': 
point, and to fhew that the iniriicdiutc ob- 
Icifs of fight are not even the rolcnd-Ianccs of 
things placed at a diHance, it is rc«]iiiiitc tliat 
■we look nearer into the matter, and c ircfully 
obfrrvc what is meant when one tliat 
which he fees is at a diftance from him. 
SuppolV, fur Inftancc, that loifaing at the 
moon I Ihould fay it were 50 or oo ftmldut- 
meters of the earth Irom me, let u- lee what 
moon this is Ipokeii of; it is phiu -t cannot 
be exactly tl^nt which is vifiWe, or any thing 
like it, for that which I fee is only a round 
luminous plain of about 30 viable points in 
diameter; and, in cafe I am carried from the 
place where 1 ftand, dircAly towards the 
moon, it is nianifeft its appearance varies flill 
as I go along, and, by the time I have ad¬ 
vanced 50 or 60 femidiameters of the earth, 
1 fhali be fo far from being near a little round 

luminous 
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luminous flat, that 1 lhall perceive nothing 
like it^this objc<fl hiivlng loiigfincc diflippcarcX 
Again, luppofe 1 perceive, by Tight, tlic taint 
and obfeure vifion of Tjrnetliing, -which I 
doubt whether it l>c a man or a tree, or a 
tower, but judge it to be at the diflance of 
about a mile, it is plain I cannot mean, that 
cxa(flly what I fee is a mile, off, or that it is 
the image or Ukenefs o’* iis-v thing whicli is a 
mile off, iince, e\cn ;iep I ^akc towards it, 
the appearance alters, and from being obfeure, 
fmalh and faint, grows clear, large, and vigo¬ 
rous; and when I come to the nuk-’s end, 
that which 1 faw firft is quite lofl, neither do 
I find any thin^ like it. 

§ d 

435. In thclc and the like inflanc es, the 
truth of the matter {lands thus : having of a 
long time experienced certain feufations, per¬ 
ceivable by touch, as diftance, tangible figure, 
and fbiidity, tu have been conne<^tcd with 
certain feiifations of fight, I do, on perceiv¬ 
ing thefe laft, forthwith conclude wliat tan¬ 
gible Icnfations arc, by the ufual courfi; of na¬ 
ture. 
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ture> likely to follow; looking at an object, 
I perceive a certain vifiblc figure and colour, 
with fomc degree of faintnefs, and other cir- 
cumfirances, which, from what I formerly ob- 
ferved, determine me to think, that if I ad- 
Yance forwards lb many paces, or miles, F 
lhall be afFe<^ted with fuch or fuch fenfations 
of touch: fo that, in truth and llridncfs of 
fpeech, I neither fee diftance itfclf, nor any 
thing I take to be at a difiancc. I lav, 
neither didance, nor things placed :it a dif- 
tance, are themlclvcs perceived by fight: and 
I believe, whoever willlook narrowly into his 
own thoughts, and examine what he means, 
by faying he lees this or that thirjg at a dif¬ 
tance, will agree with me, that w'hat he fees, 
only fuggeds to his underftanding, that after 
having palled a certain didance, to be mcalured 
by the motion of his body, which is per¬ 
ceivable by touch, he lhall come to perceive 
fuch and fuch tangible lenfations, which have 
been ufually connected with fuch and fuch 
vifible fenfalions; but that one may be de¬ 
ceived by thefe fuggedions, and that there is 
no neceflary connexion between vifiblc and 

tangible 
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tangible leiifarions fiiggellcd by them, we need 
go no further to prove, than to the next look- 
ing-glats or piilurc. 

§ 46’. 

436. From what we have flievvn, it is a 
manifeft coiifcqucncc, that the notlotis of 
Jpace, tuinefSi and things placed at a diflance, 
arc not, ftrictly fpeaking, the objcfls ot fight; 
they arc not otiicrwife jxrrccivcd by the eye, 
than by the car: fitting in my lludy, 1 hear 
a coach drive along the Itrcet; I look through 
the cafemctit, anti lee it; I walk out and enter 
into it; common Speech would incline me to 
think, I heard, faw, and touched the ilimc 
thing, to wit, the coach : it is neverthtdefs 
certain, the fcnlutions intrornited bv r.ich 

^ V 

fenfe are widely different and diftinri Irorii 
each other; but having been obferved con- 
ffantly to go together, they are fpoken of ns 
one and the lame thing: by the variation of 
the nolle, I perceive the different diffances of 
the coach, and know that k approaches, be¬ 
fore I look out; thus, by the ear I perceive 
diftance, juft after the fame manner as 1 d • i)y 
the eye. 

§ 47 - 
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§ ^ 7 . 

437. I do not nevcrthclcfj fay, 1 hear dlf- 
tancc, in like manner as I fay that 1 icc it, the 
fcnlations of hearing not being i'o apt to he 
confounded with the /enfations ol tci'cli as 
thofc of fight are ; fc» likcwifc a man is cafiiy 
convinced, that bodies are not proncily the 
objcifts of hearing, but only ibund', by tlic 
mediation whereof the perception oi* this or 
that body is fuggcftcd to his thoeghts; but 
then one is with more difficulty hrr.ught to 
difeern the diticrcncc there is between the 
fenfatious of fight and touch; though it be 
certain a man no more fees and f-c’is the fame 
thing, than he hears and feels the jiunc thing, 


§ 48 . 

438. One reafon of which ilcms to be 
this; it is thought a great abliirdity to ima¬ 
gine, that one and the fame thing fliould have 
any more than one eitcnfion and one figure; 
hut the cxtenfion and figure of a body being 
let into the mind two ways, and that indif¬ 
ferently 
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tcrcntly either by light or touch, it Iccms to 
follow, that we fee the fame cxtcnlion and the 
fame figure which we feel. 


§ Mh 

439. But if we take a dole and accurate 
view (){ thinL^‘^, it mud he ucknowlcduicd, that 
we never fee and (eel the fame objed ; tliat 
which is fren is one thing, and that which is 
felt is another. If the vifible figure and ex- 
tenllon is not the fame with the tangible 
figure and extenfion, vre arc not to infer that 
one and the fame thing has divers cxteiifions; 
the true confequciice is, that the oljjcds of 
fight and touch ar<‘ two diillnd things. It may 
perhaps require fomc thought, rightly to con¬ 
ceive the diilindtion ; and the dhriculty feems 
not a little incrcalcd, bccaufc the combination 
of vifible fenfations hath conllantly the fame 
name as the combination of tangible fenfations 
wherewith it is connected, which doth of 
ncceffity arife from the ufe and end of 
language. 
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• § 50 . 

440. In order therefore to treat accurately 
and unconfufcdly of vifion, we mull hear in 
mind, that there are two forts of objects ap¬ 
prehended by the eye; the one primarily and 
immediately, the other focondarily and by the 
intervention of the former. Thole of the 
firft fort ncitlicr arc nor appear to be without 
the mind, or at any diftance off; lliey may 
indeed grow greater or fmallcr, more con- 
fufed or more clear, or more faint, but they 
do not, cannot, approach or recede from us ; 
whereas we fay an object is at a diftance, 
■whenever we lay it draws near or gees further 
off; wo muff always mean it of the hittr r fort, 
which properly belong to the touch, and arc 
not fo truly perceived as fuggefted by the eye, 
as thoughts by the car. 


§ 51 . 

441. No fooncr do we hear the words of 
a familiar language pronounced in our cars, 

but. 
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but the Ideas correrpouding thereto arc fug- 
gefted in the very iluiic inftant the loimd and 
the meaning enter the undcrltanding: lb 
clofcly are they united, that it is not in our 
power to keep out the one, except vve exclude 
the other alfo ; we even aft in all rerpefls as 
if* we heard the very tlionghts thcmfelvcs. 
So likcwife the fccotMlarv objects, or thofe 
W'hich arc t)nl} fuu:gcfted by light, do often 
more ll^rongly affcfl us, and arC m«»re regarded 
than the proper objefis of that feme : hence 
it is we find it lb (lifKcult to diferiminate 
between the immediate and mediate ohjet^s 
of light. 


§ 

OF TIIU M^GK»*lTDE OF '^nj'crs I’l-f'.CCFTlM.li T.Y 

SiGv. r. 

442. It is tlic opinion of Ibme, that uc 
perceive it by angles, or by angles in con- 
Junfhon with dillancc: but neither angles 
nor didance being perceivable bv hght, and 
the things we fee being, in truth, at no dif- 
tance from us, it follows that, as we ha^c 
Ihewn lines and angles not to be the medium 

VOL. 1. p the 
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the mind mahes ufe of, in apprehending the 
afiparent place of objeAs, lb neither arc they 
the medium whereby it apprehends their ap¬ 
parent magnitude. 


§ 53 : 

443. It is well known, that the fame cx- 
tcnlion at a near diltance^ lhall fubtend a 
greater angle, and at a further ditUnce a lef- 
fer angle rand by this principle we are told 
the mind eftimates the magnitude of aji ob¬ 
ject, comparing the angle with which it is 
feen, with its diltauce. What indiucs men 
to this miilakc (bcfidcs the humour of making 
one fee by geometry) is, that the fimc per¬ 
ceptions which fuggeft diltance, do allb fug- 
geft tangible magnitude; but if we examine 
it, we fball find they Ibggeil the latter as im¬ 
mediately as the former: I lay, they do not 
lirll fuggeft diHance, and then leave it to the 
judgment to ;ufe that as a medium, whereby 
to colledl the tangible magnitude, but they 
have as clofe and immediate a connexion with 

4 

the magnitude as with the diHance, and fug« 

gelt 
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geft it as independently of diftance, as they do 
diftance independently of magnitude. 


§ 54 . 


444. It liath been flievvn there arc two flirts 
of ob'icif^s apprehended by J’glit, each where¬ 
of hath its dillin^ magnitude or CKtenhou; 
the- one properly I. c. to he perceived 

and meafured hy touch, a;id not immediately 
falling under the fenfe of feciiig ; the otlicr 
properly and immediately vifiblc, by media¬ 
tion of which the foriDcr is brought in view.^ 
Each of thefe magnitudes aic greater or lefTer, 
according as they contain in them more or 

fewer points, they bc'ng made up of points, 

✓ 

or minhnums; for, whatever may be fiid of 
extenfion, in theabdTPcljdt is certain, feniible 
cxtenfion Is not iniinitciy dlvidble. Tiicrc is 
a minimum tangibiL: and a minimum vi/iblct 
beyond which fenfe cannot perceive. This 
every one’s experience will inform him. 


* That magnUuJc' is j>ercciveil im*«e<i5atc!y hy light* is 
evident from ChefelJen's K>:pfiimcnt j Jer the hoy \\ho 
obtained the power of feeing tiioiight the i!ting:i he favv 
extremely large* Yettjuerc. 

y 2 § 55. 
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§ 55 . 

445. The magnitude of the objedt, ■which 
is barely luggefted and is at a diftance, con¬ 
tinues always invariably the fame ; but the 
vifible objedt, ftill changing as you approach 
to, or recede from the tangible objcdl, it hath 
IK) fixed and detenuinate greatnofs; when¬ 
ever, therefore, we fpcak of the njagnitude of 
any thing, for inftance, a tree or a houfc, we 
muft mean the tangible magnitude, otherwifo 
there can be nothing ftcady and free from 
ambiguity fpoken of it ; but though the tan¬ 
gible and vifible magnitudes, in truth, be¬ 
long to two diftindl objedls, 1 fiialj, never- 
thclcfs, (efpccially fince thofe objcdls are cal¬ 
led by the fame name, and arc obferved to co- 
cxift) to avoid tcdiov.fhcfs and fingularity of 
fpcech, fometimes fpcak of them as belonging 
to one and the fame thing. 


§ 56 . 

, I 

446. Nonv in o^dcr to difeover by what 
means the magnitude of tangible obje^ is 

perceived 
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pcrcfived by figbt, I need only redc^l on what 
paiTcs in my own mind, and oblcrvc what 
thole things be which introduce the judg¬ 
ment of greater or IclTcr into my thoughts, 
•w'hcn 1 look on any obic< 5 l; and thele I fnd 
to be, firft, the magnitude ore\tenfion - rule 
vilible object, which bcinp iTrnv.'cia^dy ^ r- 
eelved by fight, is comictlcJ witn th ’t^ otlurr 
which is tangible and placed at a d'.lbmre ; 
fecondly, the confulIr)n or ddlia ;51 icA ; and, 
thirdly, the vlgoroufncls or faintnets of the 
arorcfaid‘%ifib!c appcnrance; fiet^nx parihus, 
by lif)vv much the greater or Iclfer the vilihlc 
object, by i'o much the greater or Iclfcr do I 
conclude the tangible obje«fl to be ; but be 
the vifiblc ever fo large, yet, if it be withal 
confiifed, I judge the magnitude of the thing 
to be but fmall; if it be dillindi and dear, I 
judge it greater. 


57 . 

447* Moreover the judgment w6 make of 
magnitude, do, in like manner as thofe of dif- 
tance, depend on the dllpodtion of the eye; 
allb on the figure, number, and fituation, of 

p 3 objeds. 
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objcfls, and other circumftances that have 
been obferved to attend fmall tangible magni¬ 
tudes; thus, for inftance, the very fame 
quantity of vifiblc extenfion, wliich in the 
figure of a tower, doth fuggefl the judgment 
of great magnitude, fhall In the figure of a 
man Ibggclc the judgment of a much fmaller 
magnitude : that this is owing to tlie experi¬ 
ence we have of the ufual bignciV of a tower 
and a man, no one I fuppofe need be told. - 

§ 60 . 

44.8. A man placed at ten feet difcance, is 
thought as great as if he were placed at the' 
dillance of only five feet; which is true, not 
with relation to the vifible, but tangible 
greatnefs of the objeifl, the vifsble magnitude 
being far greater at one ftation than it is at 
the other. 


§ 61. 

t 

449, Inches, feet, &c. arc fettled ftated 
lengths, -whereby wc meafurc objeas and 
eftimate their magnitude; now that tbefe 

cannot 
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cannot be mere vilible inches, &c. is evident, 
becaufe a vifiblc inch is iticlf no conilant de- 
terminate magnitude, and cannot therefore 
ferve to mark out and determin?; the magni¬ 
tude of any other thing; and to fay this or that 
number of inches, fhall imply no more than it 
is extended, without bringing any particular 
judgment into the mind. Further, an Inch 
and a foot, from darferent diilanccs, fliall both 
exhibit the fame vifiblc magnitude, and yet 
at the iamc time you ftiall fay, that one 
feems fcvcral times greater than the other. 
From all which it is manifert, t}\at the judg¬ 
ments we make of the magnitudes ot' ob¬ 
jects by fight, are altogether in reference to 
their tangible extenfion, and not the viublc 
extenfion, which, though immediciRrly per¬ 
ceived, is little noticed. 

§ 85 . 

450. When we look through a micro- 
fcopc, we neither fee riiore vifiblc points, nor arc 
the collateral points more dirtinC^.’than when 
we look with the naked eye at otjetSs placed 
at a due diftance: it brings us, as it were, into 
a new world; it prefents us with a new fedne 

p 4 of 
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of vifibie objc^s, quite different from what 
we behold with the naked eye ; but, whereas 
the objects perceived by tlic eye alone, have a 
certain connexion with tang.blc ohjeAs, 
whereby we arc taught to forefee. what will 
enfuc on,the approach or application of difLant 
obje^s to the parts of our own bodies, W'hich 
conduce to their prefervation, there is not the 
like connexion betwixt things tangible and 
thofe vifibie obyccSls that arc perceived by the 
help of a fine microfcopc. W'hcn 1 look 
through a microfcopc, my aim is to know what 
fenfations arc conne«fted with each other:' 
the more a man knows of the counc::ir)n of 
thcl'c, the more he is &id to know of nature. 
(Third Dialogue of Hylas and Philonous). 


Of Situation. 

§ 93 . 

451, It is certain, that a man adlually 
blind, and who had continued lu from his 
birth, would, by the fenfe of feeling, obtain 
the knowledge of tipper and lower; by the 
motion of his hand, tic^might difeern the fitu-r 
atiort of any tangible olyetfl placed w’ithin 

his 
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his reach. That part on which he felt him- 
felf fupported, or towards which he perceived 
his body to gravitate, he would term /o^tvr, 
and the contrary to tlfis, upper^ and accordingly 
denominate whatever objecls he touched. 

§ yi. 

452. But, then, whatever judgments he 
m?.kes concerning the fttuation of objcCli, are 
confii\cJ to tlmfc on';' that arc perceivable by 
touch; all thofe tlungr. that arc ititangible, 
as his tlioughts, dcfircs, or paffons, and in 
general all the modifications of Ifis foul, to 
thefc he w'ould never apply the terms upper 
and lower, except only in a nicUpliorical 
fenfe. 

% 

% 9 .>- 

4 o 3 - Whence it plainly follows, that fiich 
d. one, if made to fee, would not at firft fight 
think that any thing he faw was high or low, 
as flicwn § 41. The proper objects of vifion 
make a new fet of perceptions perfc( 51 y dlftinc^l 
and difTerent, and which can in no fort be 
perceived by touch; there is nothing to in¬ 
duce him to think thole terms applicable to 

them; 
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them; nor would h? ever think it until he 
obferved their connexion with tangible objedU. 


. § 99 . 

✓ ♦ 

454. When he has, by experience, learned 
the connexion there is between the (j^veral 
fenfations by fight and touch, he will be able, 
by the perception he has ot’ the fituation of 
vifiblc things, in refpedt of ope another, to 
make a fudden and true eftimate of the fitu* 
atlon of tangible things correfporuling to 
them ; and thus perceive, by fight, the ficu- 
ation of objc<Jls which do not properly full un¬ 
der that fenfe. 


Of Figure. 

§ 105 . 

455. As the vifiblc magnitude hath no con¬ 
nexion with the tangible, it is plain the vifiblc 
figure hath no neceffary connexion with the 
tangible figure, fo as at firft fight to introduce 
it into the mind: for figure is the termination 
of magnitude. 

§ 106 . 

456, Hence we may clearly deduce, that 

in 
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in the firll: a<^l of vifion, no perception enter- 
ing by the eye would Iiavc a perceivable con¬ 
nexion with the fcnflitions to which the 
names maUy heady footy were annexed in the 
underftanding of a man blind from his biith, 
fo as to make thcmfelvcs be called by the 
fame names, and reputed the f^mc things w ith 
them, as afterwards they come to be. 

§ 107 . 

457. There remains,however, one difficulty 
whicli may feem to prefs ha.^d upon our 
opinion; for though it be granted, that nei¬ 
ther the colour, fi/c, nor figure of the vifiblc 
feet, have any iicccflary connsxlor. with the 
fenfations that compofc the tangible feet; yet 
it remains undeniable, that the nuinber of the 
vifible feet being the fame as that of the tan- 

o 

gible feet, I may, without any experience, 
reafbnably conclude, that they reprefent, or 
arc cbnnecled with, the feet, rather than 
•with the head. It feems that the fight of two 
vifiblc feet will fooncr fuggell to the mind the 
idea of two tangible feet, than of one head; 
fo that the blind man, upon thcfirft reception 
of the vifivc faculty, might know w hich were 

the 
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the fccti, or number two, and which die head, 
or nun>ber on^. 

§ 308 . 

458. To get clear of this leeming difficulty, 
■wc need only observe, that diverfify ofYifiblc 
obje^ls doth notnccciTarily infer diver ty of 
tangible o 8 jc< 5 ls, correfponding with them. 
A pi( 5 lurc painted with a great variety of co¬ 
lours, affedts the touch in one uniform inau- 
ner; it is therefore evident, that I do not ne- 
cclTflriiy judge of the number of things tan¬ 
gible from the number of things vihble ; how 
therefore tan I, before experience toadies me, 
that the vifiblc legs, bccaufc two, are con¬ 
nected with the tangible legs; or that the 
Yifiblc, head, becaulc is conneded with 
the tangible head? The things I fee, arc fo 
very dificrent and heterogeneous from the 
things J fccT,’ that the perception of the one 
would never have fuggcflcd the other to my 
thoughts until 1 had experienced their con¬ 
nexion. 

§ 124 

459 * It is commonly laid, that the objeA 

of 
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of geometry is abftra< 5 l cxtenHon ; but geome¬ 
try contemplates figure?: now figure is the 
termination of magnitude, but extenfion, in 
the abftra«ft, hath no finite magnitude, whence 
it clearly follows it can have no figure, and 
confccjuently is not the ol>jc<ft of geometry. 
And though it is commonly held, that all 
general truths are concerning univcrfal ab- 
flradt ideas, without which, we are told, thtre 
could be no fcicnce, no dfinonftration ol' any 
general propofition in geometry, it were no 
hard matter, were it now necclTary, to flicvv 
that propofitions and demonftrations in geo¬ 
metry might be luiivcrfal, though they who 
make them, never think of abftra< 5 l general 
ideas of triangles or circles.* 

§ i2y. 

460. When, on perceiving any thing, 
I range it under this- or that fijrt of percep¬ 
tion, it is becaufc it is perceived after the 
fame manner, or beraufe it has a likcncfs or 
conformity with, or affects me' in the fame 
way as, inceptions of the Ibrt 1 rank it under. 


* See Chap. 3 . 


In 
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Ill fhort, it muft not be entirely new, but have 
foraething in it old and already perceived by 
me: it muft, I fey, have fo much, at Icaft, 
in common with the perceptions 1 have be¬ 
fore known and named, as to.make me irivo 

4 ^ 

it the feme name with them: but it has been, 

4 

if I miftakc not, clearly made out, that a man 
born blind, would not, at firft receptien of his 
fight, think the things he few wer’ of the 
fame nature with the oiyc<fts of touch, or had 
any thing in common with them, hw: ihat 
they were a new fet of fenfetions, pc'.-rived 
in a new manner, and entirely different from 
all he had ever perceived before : fo that he 
would not call them by the feme I'amc, 
nor repute them to be of the feme ft rt, with 
any thing he had hitherto known. Note, 
this was fully confirmed by Chcfeklcn’a c::pcrl- 
ment; for, the boy, on being made to fee, 
could not diiiinguilh a cat from a dog, nor 
know bj* fight the cat, he before knew by the 
touch. 

4 

4 

§ "ISO* 

% 

4^1. It is a prevailing opinion, even among 
thofe who have thought and written moft 
'accurately concerning our ideas, that fome* 

thing 
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thing more is perceived by fight, than barely 
light and colours, with their variations. Mr. 
Locke terms fight the moft comprehenfive of 
all our fenlcs, conveying to our minds the 
ideas of light and colours, whicli arc peculiar 
only to that fenfe; and ahb the far different ■ 
ideas of fpacc, figure, and motion, B. chap, 
p. § 9. Space, or difiance, we have Ihcwn, 
is not ptherwife the of fight, than of 

hearing; Vid. § 46. And ns fur figure and 
extenfion, I leave it to any one, that lhall 
calmly attend to his own clear and difilinfi 
ideas, to decide whether he has any percep¬ 
tion intromitted immediately and properly by 
fight, favc only light and colours; but by the 
mediation of thefe, far different ideas arc fiig- 
gefted ; but fo they are by hearing, which be- 
fidcs founds, doth by tiicir mediation fuggefl 
not only fpacc, figure, and motion, but aifo all 
other ideas whatfbever, that can be fignified 
by words. 


§ 132 . . 

♦ 

463 A further confirmation may' be dravra 
from the fblution of Mr. Molineaux’s Problem, 
publilhcd by Mr, I^ockc, in his Efiay; “ fupjmfc 


a man 
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i 

a man bom blind, and now adult, and taught 
by his touch to diftinguilh between a cube 
and a (phcrc of the fame metal, and nearly of 
the fame bignefs, fo as to tell when he felt 
one and the other which is the cube and which 


the fphcrc, and fuppofe both placed on a table, 
and the blind man made to fee; qiure. whe-> 
thcr by his light, without touching i.hom, he 
could now diilinguilhand tell which is the globe 
and which the cube ? To which the propofer 
anfwers, not; for, though he has had i xperi- 
cnce how the globe and how the liFccTis 
his, touch, yet he has not yet attained I'lc ex¬ 
perience, that what affcdls his toucli ib or fo, 
muft otfeeft his fight lb or lb : <»r that a pro¬ 
tuberant angle in the cube, that j-rtf'.d his 
hand unequally, ihall. appear to his ^ as it 
doth in the cube.” I agree with my friend, in 
his anfwcr to this problem, and am of opinion, 
that tile blind man, at firll light, w ould not be 
able with certainty to fay, w hich was M eglobc, 
which the cube, whilll: he only law them. 

4 

lyocke, B. 5. chap. 9, fee. S.* 


_ • See thu quellSon well treated in tl.c .Memoirs of Ber¬ 
lin, for 1770, andthefotlowbg^eais. 
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§ 133 . 

■ / * ' ' 

463. Now if a fquare iurfacp perceived bj 
touch, be of the laipe fort with a fquare fur- 
face perceived by light, it is certain the blind 
man here mentioned might know a Iquarc 
furface as foon as he faw it: fmee therefore 
he is fuppofed to have known by his touch, 
that a cube is a body terminated by fquare 
furfaccs, and that a fpherc is not, upon the 
fuppofition that a vifiblc and a tangible fquare 
differ only m numero, it follows that he might 
know, by the unerring mark of the fv|nare fur- 
taces, which was the cube and which not, 
while he only faw them ; elfe the folution 
given by thefo two thoughtful and ingenious 
men is wrong. 


Of vifhU'Motion, 

464. That vifiblc motion is fvot of the fams 
fort 8S tangible motion, feems to need no fur¬ 
ther proof, it being an evident corollary, from 
what we have Ihewn, corwerningthe difference 
Tofc. I. Q. between 
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between vifiblc and tangible extenfion; but, 
for a more czprefs proof hereof, we need only 
obferve, that one who had not yet experienced 
Tifion, would not at firft fight know motion ; 
whence it follows, that .motion perceivable by 
fight, is of a fort diflin^ from motion per¬ 
ceivable by touch; which I prove thus; by 
touch he could not perceive any njotion but 
what was up or down, to the right or left, 
nearer or further from him. Cefidcs thefe 
and their fcveralcomplications, it is impoiTiblc 
he Oiouid have any Idea of motion; he would 
not therefore think any thing to be motion, or 
give the mine motion to any perception, which 
he could not range under ibme or other of thofc 
particular kinds thereof: but, from fee. $5, it is 
plaiu, by the mere ad of vifion, he could not 
know motion upwards or downwards, to the 
right or left, or in any other polTible diredion ; 
therefore he would not know motion at all at 
firft fight. 

I 

4 

§ IS9. 

465. it may be alkcd, how vifiblc extenfioii 

and figures come to be called by the fame 

» . 

• JMme 
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name with tangible cxtenfion aiid figures, in 
all ages and nations, if they arc not of the 
fame kind ? 


§ 140 . 

4G6. To which I anfwcr, we ran no more 
argur a \ifiblc and tari;-,lble Iquare to he of 
the fimc fpecics fron* ilifirhcing r'lllrj by the 
fame name, than we c..n, that ! ingible 
figure, and the ni >nof)II tUc Cfnifilling of ii’C 
letters whereby it is marked, ate of the lame 
ipccics, beraufe they aic bo{l» called b)- tlic 
livmc name. It is cufi’omaiv to call written 
words and the things tl.ry fignify by the fame 
name ; for words not hein^; icgarded I'or th'‘lr 
own fake, or othei wilh than as they aic matks 
of things, it were fupertluous, and befide tiie 
defign of language, to ba\e them names 
dillin(^ from thofc of the thing*, maiked by 
them: the fame realbn holds here alfb. Vifiljlc 
figures arc the marks of tangible figures; in 
thcmfclves they are little regarded, or upon 
any other fcorc than for their connexion with 
tangible figures, which by nature they arc or¬ 
dained to fignify; we regard the uLjcdils that 

Q 2 cm iron 
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environ us, in proportion as they arc adapted 
to bcncht or injure , our own bodies, and 
thereby produce in our minds the feniktions 
of pleafurc or pain ; now bodies operating on 
our organs by an immediate application, and 
the hurt or advantage aridng therefrom de¬ 
pending altogether on the tangible and not 
on the vilible qualities of any otjeft, this is a 
plain rcafon why thole ihould be regarded by 
us, much more than thele ; and for this end 
the vifive faculty leems to have been bellowed 
on animals, that by the perception of vifual 
lenfations they may be able to forefee, from 
the experience they have had, v.hat tangible 
Icnfations arc connedled with luch or luch 
vifual fenlations. And becaufe this language 
doth not vary in dilferent ages or nations, 
hence it is, that in all times and places, vilible 
figures are called by the fame names as the 
rcfpcAivc tangible figures fuggefted by them, 
and not becaule they are alike, or of the lame 

s 

fort with them. 


$ 141 . 
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§ 141 . 

467. But, fay you, a tangible fquarc is likec 
to a vii'blc fquarc th?in to a vifiblc circle ; it 
hc>s four angles and as many fides; fo alfo has a 
viiible fquarc ; but the vifiblc circle has no 
foch thing, being bounded by one uniform 
curve, without right lines or angles, which 
makes It unfit toreprefent the tangible fquarc; 
from whence it feems to ibllow, that vifiblc 
figures are patterns of, or of the fame fpccics 
as the refpcAivc tangible figures reprefented 
by them ; that they are like to them, and of 
their own nature fitted to reprefent them, and 
in no relpc( 5 l arbitrary, as words are. 

' . § 142 . 

% 

468. I anfwcr, it muft be acknowledged, 
the vifiblc fi^uare is fitter than the vifiblc 
circle to reprefent the tangible fquarc : but it 
is not becauie it is Ukcr, or more of a fpccies 
with it, but bccaufe it contains in it Icveral 
diftin^ parts, whereby to mark the feveral dif- 
tinA correfponding parts of a tangible fquarc. 

Q 3 ' The 
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4 

The fquarc perceived by the touch, hath four 
diftinft equal Tides and four dlftin<fh equal 
angles; it is therefore necclTfiry, that the vili- 
blc figure which fliall be moft proper to mark 
it, contain four diflindl equal parts, whereby 
to denote the four equal angles of the tangible 
fquarc, and four diflindt equal parts corref- 
ponding to the four Tides of the tangible 
Tquare. 


§ . 143 . 

469. But it will not hence follow, that any 
vilible figure is like unto, that is, of the fame 
fpccies with its correfponding tangible figure, 
unlefs it be llicwn, that not only the iiumter but 
the kind of parts, be the lame in both, no 
more than that a wooden - and a metallic 
fquarc arc of the fame Ipccies. To illuftratc 
this, I obferve, that vifiblc figures reprefent 
tangible figures, much after the fame manner 

that written words do founds. Now in this 

1 

refpcdl, words arc not arbitrary, it not being 
indifferent what written word Hands for any 
found, for it is requifite that each wonl con¬ 
tain in it To many diilindt charadlers as there 
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are variations in the founds it ftandi for ; thus 
the fingle letter <1 is proper to mark one (implc 
uniform found, and the word <T<f«//erv is ac¬ 
commodated to reprefent the found annexed 
to it; in the formation thereof, there being 
eight different collifions or modifications of 
the air by the organs of fpcccb, each of which 
produces a difference of found, it was fit the 
word reprclenting it fiiould confift of as many 
diftinc'l charaflers, thereby to mark each par¬ 
ticular difference or part of the whole found; 
and yet nobody, 1 prefume, will fay, the fihgle 
letter fl, or the word (uIuL'eryy are like unto, or 
of the fame fpccles with the refpeftive founds 
by them reprefented. 

§ 144 . 

• • 

470, It mufi be confeffed, that wc arc not 
fb apt to confound other figns with the things 
fignified, or to think them of the fame Ipecies, 
as wc are vifiblc and tangible fenfationy.; hut 
a little confiderationi^’H^fhcw' us how this ncjay 
be, without our fuppofing them of a like na¬ 
ture. Thcle fign.s arc conftant and univcrfal; 
their connexion with' taitsiblc fenfations has 
been learnt from our fiflV entrance into tho 

Q 4 world. 
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world, and ever fince, almoft every moment of 
our lives, it has been occurring to our thoughtSj 
and ilrtking deeper into our minds : when we 
obferve that figns^are variable, and of human 
inftitution ; when wc remember there was a 
time they were not connected in our minds 
with thole things they now lb readily luggeft, 
but their flgnification learned by the flow fteps 
of experience; this prclcrvcs us from con¬ 
founding them. But when wc find the fame 
figns fuggeft the fame things all over the 
world; w'hcn wc know they arc not of liu- 
man ihditution, and cannot remember that 
wc ever learned their flgnification, but think 
that at firft flghc they Would have fuggefled 
to us the’ fame things they do now ; ail this 
perfuades us they arc of the fame Ipcclcs as 
the things rcfpc6tivcly reprefented by them, 
and that it is by a natural refcmblance they 
fuggeft them to our minds, independently of 
pxpericnc?t 

§ . 147 ^ 

471, Upon the wliolc,- I think wc may 
fairly conclude, ^ thftt the proper objects of 
yjfioja coitliitntc.^n. ui^yerfai language of the 

Author 
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Author of nature, whereby we arc inftrutflcd 
how to regulate our adtons, in order to attain 
thofe things which arc necelTary for the prefer- 
vation and well-being of our bodies, as alfo to 
avoid whatever may be hurtful and dcftnic- 
tive of them. 


SECT. V*. . 

OP .TACTILE SltaSATlOKS, OE WHICH APESRTAIH TO 

THE SENSE OF TOUCH* 

472. Of all fenfations, the moft important 
to us are the tactile, which we receive by the 
organs of touch difperlcd all over our bodies: 
fuchisthc generallenfatlonof refinance, which 
comprehends hardnefs or /blidity, foftncls of 
fluidity, Toughnefs, fmoothneG, fliarpncfs, 
bluntucft, heat, cold, «»nd motion; and the 
continuation of any of them, which is called 
extenflon; alfo their various degrees; to which 
we may add various fenfations, whether afflic¬ 
tive or pleafurablc, manifeft and diftinft, or 
obfeure and undefined; fhch'as various pains, 
aches, laffitude-or reft, refreOinicnt, cxcrcifc, 
drowlinefs, &c. 

473-'AV<s, the abfl:ra<fl terms here cm- 
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ployed, do not denote any abfl ra^ (qualities, 
but arc u(cd merely as abbreviations. 

474 . The various (enfations of rcpjianct arc 
thole, which we in general call bodies,* whe¬ 
ther flie rcfiftancc. be made by them, as that 
made by the groficr bodies ; or tha'' made to 
the moft fubtle, as light and cledlricity. T’tv 
are imprelTcd on our minds by the author of 
nature, according to certain conllant iaw's, 
connc<5led with each other, and varied in va¬ 
rious circumftances, but uniform in the fame : 
thelc aflurc us of the reality of thing?, and 
dilfinguifli them fi;om dreams and lidions of 
imagination. Hence allb thofc bodies which 
prefent the lead: rcdftancc, were by many 
deemed of a ipiritual nature. 

475 . The order, regularity, and confidcncy, 
of fcnlations of any kirid, dilcovcrcd by expe¬ 
rience, form what is called the ufual courfe of 

• Dr. F^rkeley having impn^rly called tbefe fcnfationi 
ieltas^ unfortunately gave occafion to his exponents to con*- 
found them with ideas, of intaginatior^^ or mere hftions^ 
though he evprcfsly called them ideas and dblared 

he called them only bccaufe, like ideas of irhaginatton, 

they exift only in the mind* Principles^ fcc*33f 3S3 90^ 
9/, 95 ; and in hiiThird Dialogue. ThisDr»^eid hajkthe 
candour to acknowledgesr 

natiirt^ 
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nature, being grounded on laws independent of 
the will of man, and hence called the laws of 
nature. 

4^6. The names of bodies comprehend all 
the fenfations, whether of colour, fmell, taftc, 
figure, that accompany them, or belong to 
them; and all theirphylical properties, as flex¬ 
ibility, clafticity, clcdlricity; and alfo the va¬ 
rious pha:?nomena they exhibit, in chymical 
experiments. Bcfidcs thefc properties no¬ 
thing clic can be found in them ; when fepa- 
rately confidcrcd, they arc often called the 
qualities or properties ofthe aggregate on which 
a name is bellowed. Thus a rofc denotes a ve¬ 
getable of a reel or white colour, of a peculiar 
fmell, taftc, and figure ; which colours, and 
fmell, and figure, arc called its qualities', or pro¬ 
perties. So gold is a name given to the fen- 
fation of a peculiar hardnefs, weight, exten- 
fibility, and fufibllity,accompanied with a lliln- 
ing yellow colour, and exhibiting various phie- 
nomena, when chymically examined. 

477. The fcnfation of refiftance, when con- 
fidcrable, conftitutes what is called hardnefs, or 
a hard body; as the Icnfatlon of fwcetnefs 
conftitueJVhat is called fwcetnefs, or a fwcet 

^ body. 
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body. When the refiftancc is lefs confidcrahle, 
fo as to yield without pain to a flight impref- 
iion,thcbo<lyisdenominatcd^y^. WhenfliUlefs 
confidefablc, it conftitutes a liquid. A/ii.1 when 
its refinance, while at reft and unct/nfipcd, is 
fcarccly perceptible, and it is alfo inv^-ible for 
the moft part, it is called a Jiuid. AU thefe 
modifications of. rcfiftancc are fufcrptible of 
•various degrees; even cIcAron, caloric, and 
light, meet with feme. 

478. To feel is to receive a fenfation by the 
touch, as to hear is to receive a found by the 

V 

car, and to fee is to perceive a colour or light; 
to iajle^ox fiHell, is to receive one or other of 
their different fpccics refpcdhvely; the only 
difference is, that we learn by c.'ipericncc to 
cCHincift colours, found, taftes, and fmclls, 
■with certain tangible fenfations, and their af- 
fociation or union we call things ; thus we fay, 
a coloured ibingt an audible thing, a fweet 
things, &c.; but a tactile fenfationbeing refer¬ 
able to no other favc the above, and not al- 
ways to any of them, for inftance in the dark, 
or tbo/e of the blind, is iiinply called a thing or 
reality ; more efpccially as it is to us of the 
. greateil importance: even bodily palti is called 

* a thing, 



a thing ; Co wc fay the gout is a painu:? tjilttg* 
It is plain that, in all thefc caics, the v.^rd 
thing denotes nothing more than a Icnfition, 
or a group of fenfations: nay this word has 
been applied, though figuratively, even to ideal 
of imagination, as in the iccontl Plalm, “ why 
did tlic people imagine a vain thing'' 

^79. Hence to feel hardnefs, foftnefi, &c. il 
tantamount to feeling a hard or foft thing, 
thefe being the objetfs of thoic perceptions, or 
what is felt, and nothing die. 

< 480. The fenfation of refuliancCjOr what is 
the fame thing, a body, frequently contains 
numerous parts ; and befides the refinance 
that each of them offers, the whole of them 
rcfifts feparation from each other; and from 
the greater or Idler diificuUy, with w liich this 
feparation is effeded, the body is denominated 
hard oc Joft, tie. as already faid, N" 477, 
Hence there arc two fpeclcs of refiftancc, or 
hardnefs; one, that of each individual par¬ 
ticle, or mimmutit iangibiie, which is ahfolut-:, 
as it cannot be dcflroyed without annihilation 
of the body ; the otiicr, that of the feparation 
of the particles, which is entirely relative. 
When, as Mr. Locke obferves, the dhficulty 
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Is fuchj that it wil! put us to p^n before we 
can malce the body change its figure, the 
body is denominated hard-, but if the change 
of figure can be cfFeclcd without pain, the 
body is denominated foft. Hence Auguftus 
King of Poland, or Marefbal Saxe, who could 
with their hands bend a horfe-fhoe and crufh 
a crown piece, would undoubtedly find m^ny 
bodies foft, which wc call hard; and a fly 
which can run upon water mull find it hard, 
though to us it appears loft: thefc denomina¬ 
tions therefore, in this cafe, arc merely relative 
to our diflerent feniations, and denote nothing 
abiblute. 

4,81. That there cxifts an adherence or co- 
hcfion of particles to each other,'at the period 
of their feparatlon, is not denied; but it does 
not cxift' before the difficulty of feparatlon is 
experienced^ for it is felt, and tlicrcfbic is a 
fenfation. Yet an eminent profeffor alks,* 
who would rcafon with a man who Ihoilld 
affirm, that diamonds are not hard before they 
are handled? 'He is not aware that, by calling 
a ftonfea diamond, he already fuppofes it hard, 
hardnels being included in the fignification of 

* Rcld on the Homan Mind, chap. 5^fec. a. p. 103. • 

the, 
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the word diamond, (fee N” 4/6.) A ftonc in¬ 
deed may be prefumed to afford the fenfatlon 
of hardneis when tried, as this is fu^gejhd by 
other external charaders; but no jeweller will 
aifure him of its adual exigence, until be 
has experienced it; and then he judges it to 
have prc-cxifted, becaufc he is certain he 
would have perceived the fame difficulty at 
any former period, if be had fubjeded it to the 
fame trial: this he Infers from the immu¬ 
tability of the ftone; fo that in every cafe a 
reference is made to the peculiar fenfation. 
The profefibr is therefore miflakcn in laying, 
that hardnefs or foftnefs are neither Icnfations, 
nor like any fenfation; do not his own cx- 
preffions, or of change, allude to 

fenfations ? othcrwilc they would be unintel¬ 
ligible: his diftindion of hardnefs, which is a 
Icnliition, and hardnefs, which is not a fenfa¬ 
tion,but a phyficai quality,is totally unfounded: 
indeed the confeioufnefs of their identity 
feems to force itlelf upon him, for he allows 
that it is difficult to disjoin the ieniation 
from what be calls the external quality of 
hardnefs, in whofe fhadow, he fays, it is apt 
immediately to hide itfclf: this a philofopher, 

be 
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he adds, mxifl attain by pains and practice. 
This paragiaph furcly requires no further ani- 
madverfion ; more efpecially as he owns, 
** that no man can (hew by any good argu* 
mentf that all our feniations might not have 
been as they are, though no body or quality 
of body had ever exifted.*’^ 

48a« Solidity, in natural philofophy, is juftly 
defined, by Mr. Loche, to be the rcfillancc 
which we find in one body, to the entrance 
of another body into the fpacc it occupies, un¬ 
til it has left it : it is therefore a feofation, 
end its rcfult bang negative, is called impene^ 
traWity: in effeA, penetration would imply 
the annihilation oi the body penetrated, an 
cSeA which nature docs not admit. Yet in 
folne experiraeiitsj a partial penetration takes 
|dacein appearance, as in fome metallic alloys, 
mixtures of ful|:diunc acid and water, or al- 
icohol and water, a clofcr approximation 
of the parts of both, than there previoufly 
exi^d of the parts of either. 

4S3. ■ SoGdity ift geometry denotes the quan- 
ti^ of fpace contained in a body, and theaca 

♦ P. 105,-X07,1J5. 
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called its folid or cubic contents, or volume. 

% 

Mt^s denotes the quantity of particles (minima 
tangihilia ) contained in a given volume. 

484. Heat and cold arc acknowledged to be 
ienfations received by tlic fenfe of touch : yea 
tlvcy afFedt o;ir whole frame more univerfally 
than any other ienfations do; hence wc fay 
we arc hot or cold, but wc cannot fay when 
wc fee a colour, that wc are coloured ; or 
w’hcn wc perceive a fweet or bitter taftc, that 
we are fweet or bitter; or when wc feel exten'* 
Iton, that wc arc extended, ^c. Thcfc deno¬ 
minations are even btf wed on other tangi¬ 
ble/cnfitions (commonly called bodies) wliich 
arc not properly their fubjc<ft: thus a lighted 
coal is called hot^ and icc is called cold, becaufc 
on their approach, or contaft with'the organs 

1 m 

of touch, thoic fenfutiono arc imprefied upon 
us. In the fame manner as certain tanicible 
fenfations arc called coloured, when in their 
prefence cither aftually fck or conceived, co¬ 
lours are perceived. 

-48.5. An eminent profeffor thinks,i t wereab- 
furd to fuppofe that a thermometer could not 
rife or fall, unlefs fomc pcrlbn were prefent; 
I ihould think it abfurd to fuppoic that a ther* 

VOL. I. a mometer 
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moiDctcr could even exift without being per- 
cetvvd by Tome mind, cither human, angelic, 
or divine; it being nothing more than an ag¬ 
gregate of fcnfations.'or perceptions, according 
to the ditfcrcncc .of the minds that per¬ 
ceive it. 

4S6. ft appears to me, that the caufc o'*the 
fmfiition of heat, and of tlic other cffccls at¬ 
tributable to it, is not itfclf a fcnlation cl'any 
kind, but a peculiar exertion of the di\Ine 
agency, regulated by various laws, in various 
circumftances, though invariable in each. Its 
mod. general etfed is an internal motion <jt’the 
parts on which it operates, as cold is produced 

on the diiuinutiorv of that motion. This ex- 

( 

ertion is now gcncr^ly called caloric, which is 
only an expreflion of the nature of an alge¬ 
braic fign, bywhich the caufc is more com- 
modiouily cxprclTcd. 

48^. Extei^on conCfls in the continuation 
of the fenfation of rcfllancc In its various de¬ 
grees, vvhct|ier of hardnefs, ll<juidity, or flu¬ 
idity ; if, therefore, there be but one reflfting 
particle, there can be no extenfion. In this 
definition I have the picafure of agreeing with 
Mr. Locke: he tcih us, that the extenflon of 

body 
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hody is nothing but the cohetion, or conti- 
Tiiiilv, offolid, fcpirable, moveable parts.* 

«^88. A few may object, that ibme bodies 
are extended that yet ofler no iciillautrc, as 
culm air ; but the very a<fl of* iafpiration may 
undeceive them; 


F’ziffir. i\'r. 1 ocke jiiflly dcfiiic.'? to 
be the relation which the parts of the tenni- 
nation < f an extended b.)dy liave aincjn:!; them- 
feUes, and conletjacntlv t)f the r.'r .-jln’ition of 

I # 

diftin^f tlioisgh continual fenUvion^. 

400. Pltice is the fitiiation <•; a body rela- 
tivclv to others apourently at icf, or nw)\ed 
wi^,h C{]uul viK)city in the lame cfiret'\i(.'n; 
thus a irtaly mav be luid to be ir. the l.ime. or 
in a diderent |)lacc, reK»ti\-:r t'. :be i>..ciics 
with which its iituulion i, conp.’.'cJ. 


491. Moi:G!i ia.a clir.nge of pliu'c; or may 

4 

more accurately be dcnnid llu fuccehivc pei*’ 
fevering exiftence of a btjJy, or of f<)r:te of its 
parts, in different places. 1 {■■yr f‘rfc\'cri 7 !^y 
bccaufc if a body were aanihiiated in one 
place, and again created in anotber, it could 
not be faid to have been moved. 


# 

$ 


* Book ii. chap. w. fee- 5. 

tt « 
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fay, one body another, that an 

unhi!eiri^ible fomethm^ Jlnkn anodu.r hninicl^ 
iigibi*. fomethin^t opening a cltjor to aihcnlica 
mvf'tery, and the utter/ubvcrfioii of. human 


rcafon. 


50a. Grirw/y denotes tljc tendency which 
bodies mauitert, in certain clrciim(tiincc9, to 
moving to the earth, or to tlic earth’s centre. If 
■we fupport a ln*avy body, \vc led a degree of 
paui or UlTitude: this tendency then cxifts, 
face it produces tliat ciloci; wc alfo perceive 
this motion accelerated, if tlic heavy body be 
unfupported; thereforei in all fuch cafes, the 
Divine agency is exerted. But wlierc it pro- 
ducesnoclFcet whuefoever, as where j ricavy body 
refts on another that is<»uicfcent; for inftance, a 
tonol lead on afolid ro; k; its tendjnev down- 
W’ards camiot be fuppofed to cxlft; f-r to fup- 
pole a caufe in acUou, and yet provlnring no 
effed, is an evident contradicii-ri. Beiid^s, 
the force of gravity canu>t be dilfiniM'iihcil 
from its momentum: now the w-woz/i'/w is t!ts 
product of the malsmoitiplicd into the ccler'.tv: 
where, tlicrcfore, there is no celcrit*', ih-. re 
can be no mom<iUuvt, and ccailcqu^.i.tiy no 
force of gravitation. 


» 4 
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503. Univerfal attraBion denotes the ten¬ 
dency which thcplancts have, through the Di¬ 
vine agency, to approach to the fun and to each 
otlier, as chynicalox ekBive attraBion docs that 
•which bodies of different fpccics have to others, 
in certain circumftanccs. 

504. Ta«''ili)e fcnfations arc varioully mixed 
and divcrfjficd: their different collections arc 
marked'by ditferent names: thus one is called 
flejh^ another voood, another earthy another 
Jhne, another wc/di/, another uW, another Jilky 
&C.&C.; and the fame may be faid of colours, 
tallcs, and fmells. 


SECT. VI. 

OF THE HUMAN BODY AND 0»SC0E* $EK9AT10K5. 

505. There is a fet of clofcly-conneCled 
tangible fenfations, with feme or other of 
which the human mind is cqnftantly itn- 
prtlfed, from the earlicft origin of life until its 
finr'.l exTindtion, whofc aggregate conftitutes 
the human body. 

506. I'rora the peculiar difpofition of thefc 
fenlations, arifes an organization, whofc pecu¬ 
liarity 
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liarity and integrity is a ncccfllity condition to 
the different tenfations allotted to different 
parts of the aggregate, fuch as that of the eyes, 
cars, &c. the fcnlation of tadlalope being dif- 
tributed through the whole aggregafe. 

In addition to the peculiarities of or- 
ganizatii>n, this aggregate differs from all other 
fcufatioiis in irtany particulars. 

508. I'irft, pans of it, fiich as the tongue, 
hands, lcgs,^iid feet, arc fiihjeeled to the con¬ 
trol of the will, and other ar: atTc< 5 led 
even involuntarily by the pailion i and ima¬ 
gination. 

509. Secondly, thefc appropriate n-ofatsons 
arc diftinguiflicd from adventitious jer-'ttrf'r-4 
by a double rcfcrcnccto the fentient p'i r 
whereas, the adventitious afford only i *>>,.• le 
reference thereto. Thus, if I touch one hwml 
with the other, I have a p;.rccjult n ot their 
contact, in each; but if I touch a ftojic with 
my hand, I have a Icnfc of their contad, not 
in the ffone, but in my hand. 

4 

510. They differ alfo in another circum- 
ftance, the adventitious fenfations not being 
the feat of cither pain or pleafurc, whereas 
the apropriatc arc the proper feat of both: 

thus 
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tbu5 if I am fcratchcJ by u pin, though the 

pin is alfo a fcnfatioi. yet I do not feel nor 

# * 

attribute pain to the pin, hut to tb.c or 
other part feratohed. TIsU cirtum 'ante has 

, much cmbarraflld both ti,e hvlal.'s aiul rna- 

¥ 

tcrialifts; both, in contradiction to tho evi¬ 
dence of their fcnfis, being {iblig'.-l to eiTtut, 
that tlic brain alone is the (cat ot ihniljcion, 
to avoid the confcqncnce that otherw ili; ivouhl 
inevitably follow from tlicir reijiedi.e leoti- 
inents, that the foul or (entieat priuc.j'lc is 
extended, lince one may at the lame lime feel 
in tiic head and in the toe. 

511. Thirdly, thefc approj liate fe.ifii'dons 
arc diftinguifl>ed by their/will) refped to 
each other, fomc being relatively ej/e.//.</, via¬ 
ble, and tangible by the hand, or other external 
parte; others jw/rrwj/, as the ftomacli, heart, 
brain, liver, fpicen, bowels, and other vifcera. 
The exigence of the latter, is not clearly and 
dlltinclly noticed by the inipd to which they 
arc appropriated, for four reafons; firft, bc- 
eaufe their exilleuce isattefted, neither by the 
light, nor diftindly by a double reference by 
tad, as the external parts arc; and, fccondly, 
bccaule the fenfatioa of each is confounded 

and 
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and blended with thofc of all the other vtfcera\ 

wliicli] mix.d fenfation, when all are in a 

found ftate, is called the Jhifaikn of health, 

the ploafurc of whith .is clearly perceived du- 

rinj5 recovery from a icvcrc diforder. Of -fuch 

mixed fenfations the arts of perfumery, 

cookery, painting, dying, and optics, prefent 

nvujv initances. Thirdly, the iliape, extent, 

and n.otion of each, may have originally been 

perceived diftiti^lly, though now obfcurcly, 

from ('imiii.irrl V and attention to livelier fen- 

% 

fatious, theit coiili i-.m.'r.cls is fo far diminiflicd, 
that it cannot be dutmetly recollected; for 
rccollcdioii fctjnircs diflinct at£ciitit):i, and 
atlcntion requires dwelling on the petteption 
for foaic perceptible portion of time; thus 
what we fee or hear r.ipidly cannot be dif- 
tiudly recolleded : it is thus that, tht)\jgh the 
mind does not rcalc to think during pro¬ 
found fleep, yet its ideas arc lo feeble, and its 
confeioufnefs fo flight, that no trace of them 
remains on the memory, bee i Laxter, 331.* 

• Several curious inllanctsof fucli cvancfccnt confei- 
oufnefs are produced by profdlbr Dugald Stewart, tit hit 
chapter on Jtttntm, 


Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, the automatic motions of the in¬ 
ternal parts arc carried on by Divine agency ; 
their exiflence is therefore known to the 
Divine mind, and fame of them may be ob- 
fcurcly known tons; for inftance, the motion 
of the blood, which is fuggefted by that of the 
heart and pulfatio n The whole organiza¬ 
tion of the human body, its nerves, mufcics, 
tendons, fibres, brain, &c. confift of fenfa- 
tions, which now indeed, from long habit, arc 
fo obfcurcly perceived, and fo tranlicntly at¬ 
tended to, as not to be diftlnftly noticed, any 
more than the train of volitions neceffary to 
the rapid execution of a piece of mude, wdiich 
arc ncverthelcft perfectly unnoticed by the 
performer himfelf, who while playing often 
holds a converfation on other fubjeds. See poll. 
N" 887 and 888-. But at our birth, moft pro¬ 
bably, they arc all diftin Aly perceived, and from 
their now interference with each other, moft 
probably, the firft pains and cries of infants 
proceed. But by cuftom, the pain gradually 
leiTens, and at length ceafes; and thus the per- 

I 

f cptwi^ ceafes to be diftin< 5 Hy attended to ; yet 
thek intermediation is (1111 a neceftary ftep to 

the 
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th« diftin^ perceptions prefcnted to us by oiir 
fenfes, to our ideas, and to our thoughts of 
every kind ; for when they ceafe to cxift, or 
arc deranged, cither by thcinanifeftor hidden 
laws of our conftltution, all icnfual perceptions, 
and even life itfeU*, is extinguilbed. 

512. Many other changes alfb take place in 
the internal,andeveninthe external parts of our 
frame, which by being gradual, efcape notice ; 
fuch as OUT growth and decay, and the rudi¬ 
ments of various diforders; in conroqucncc of 
Uws v.'hich take place in various circumllanccs; 
on the occurrence of certain f.rnotion<;. ideas, 
or lenfatioiis, whether in t!;c internal or ex¬ 
terna) parts, in confccjucnce of thefe, the or¬ 
ganization may be injured or dcllroycd, ps the 
organs of fight by cxcetlivc light, and the 
whole frame by certtM n cadaverous f»ri-lb, drc.: 
but the moft ufual (i»urco of injury, and even 
of the deftruition of life, from adventitious 
and extraneous lenlations, arises from the vio¬ 
lence of the fenfations of heat, cold, percuflion, 
and obftrudlion to necedary animal func¬ 
tions. 

513. Some may perhaps objedd, that dif¬ 
ference of fituation is iucompatiblc with an 

exiftcncc 
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eiciftcnce purely n>ental; thus judprmcnts, 
volitions, or pafTions, have no fitiiation • to 
undeceive them it were perhaps fnrticic'nt tliat 
they ftionld reaction the dlt?«r< nee of' fitu- 
ation which tlicir dreams often pre/ent to 
them, or a common mirror, or their ideas 
of common fcnfiblc objcalds; for inftnncc of a 
houfe, vs'hereinrhcy may contemplate the dide¬ 
rent firnation of the walls, vintlows, Hoors.flairs, 
rooms, roof, &c ; and yet all thefe cxill con- 
fclTedly only in the mind, which thus ideally 
reprefents them in their abfcnce. 


OF THE CAUSE OF OUE SENSATIONS 

514. No foil’d or even plaufiblc reafon can 
be afligned for deeming our fenfations to ori¬ 
ginate from any other caufc than the known 
caufc of cur cxiftcnce, the Supreme Ecing, 
and the imprclTions we receive from each 
other, or other animals, whofe efficacy is evi¬ 
dently derived from liim: as we have, no power 
over our own, ftill Icfs can we be fuppofed to 
have any over beings, with which we are not ‘ 

. identified. 
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identified, l5ut by conceffion from the common 
Author of our exigence ; a power limited, not 
by our will, or at our dlfcretion, but regulated 
and ci)nflncd by laws of his appointment. 

515. The fuppofition, that any other clali 
of beings, whether known or unknown, pol^ 
fefs a power of acfiing on our minds, is not 
only gratuitoufly afliimcd, where not attcfled 
by Divine rcvelallf.-n, ra'-i'-naliy interpreted, 
but lias ferved as a found.-ti in for the fnpec- 
{kruCmrc of the groilVlt molt I'erniciovis 
errors, which uunapyily ha’.c, fur forty cen¬ 
turies U Icvill, ovci fpje.id tilt gn’iitcr part of 
the globe, and ftill fpread lliclr rnaligTiant in¬ 
fluence over no inconlidcrable portion of it; 
as polytheifiv.. idoiatrv, magic, demonil'rrs, and 
the var.oi’iV cruel and aboiuiiiablc practices 
that Iprung from them. ' 


SECT. r. 

OF MAIVER. 

516. We are now to treat of the mofl: im« 
portant object of contention that divides mo¬ 
dern metaphyficians; the cxiftcncc of a fub- 

ilance' 
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ftaiice called matter; which, ilrange to tell! is 

% 

deemed^impoiiible by one party, on arguments 
acknowledged, even by the adverfe party, to be 
unanswerable:* though it alTerts at the fame 
tiitie, that the denial of its exiitence is abfurd 
and fanatical.f And while Some of its ablefl: 
patrons, own the fuppofition of its cxilVenre to 
be barely Superfluous and unnccclTary more¬ 
over its admiflion is well .known to have been 
the tourcc of the wildeft (yftems of fcepticifm, 
atheifm, Kpicurcanifm, Spinofaifm, &c.; and 
of the moft abfurd phtlofophica! hypothefis, 
namely, its co-cternity with the Divinity, its 
infinite divifibility, its homogeneity and in¬ 
nate adlivity, &c.; yet, after having thus per¬ 
plexed thcmfelves, and caufed inextricable 
confufion, its defenders gravely tell us, the 
fubjeft is placed beyond the limits of the hu¬ 
man underftanding, (as if they were ac¬ 
quainted with them, and had fixed and de¬ 
fined them,) which is an exprefc avowal, 
that they know' nothing of matter. 

. 517. But, to be more particular, I fhall, in 

' • ReiJ on the Mind, p. 2l» 

+ Stewart on the Mind, p. 6. 

X Reid on the Mind, 107. F.ncyclop. Britt, 544 

the 
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the placet ftate the definition of matter, 
given by its principal advocates, and examine iti 
truth and confiftcncy. 

Secondly, the conceflions they have been 
forced to make. 

Thirdly, the origin of the prevailing belief 
of the exigence of matter. 

Fourthly, the advantages gained by the 
fpcculativc rcjc<ftion of matter. 

Laftly, I fhall anfwcr the obje<n;ions made, 
or that may be made, to the anti-hyioiftic 
fyftcm. 


SKCT. II. 

DEFINITION OFMATTEIl. 

518. I omit the definitions given by the 
peripatetics, Cartelians, and Leibnitzians, as 
they are now generally abandoned. 

519. Mr. Locke, in his reply to the bifhop 

of Worceftcr,* defines matter to be a Iblid 

and extended fubftancc. This definition in- 

% 

volves an impoffibility; for extenfion, ac- 

* See the n*te to fee. 56, Book 4. chap. 3, i6tb edition, 
vo\. ii. p. I 44., 

vo'L. !• % cording 
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•ording to the hyloids, confifts of parts placed 

one beyond the other; now I aik, whether 

thefe parts are themfelves extended or not ? 

If not, then according to this d^nition they 

are not material; if they arc extended, then the 

fame queftion recurs without end, and thus 

nothing is explained; it is Juft as if the Indian 

mentioned by Mr. Locke to have faid, that 

the world was fupported by an elephant, and 

the elephant by a tortoife, fhould have added, 

# 

that this tortoife was fupported by another tor¬ 
toife, and lb on; or, as if an anatomift Ihould 
lay, that ahbre coiiliHs of fibres one outfidc the 

s 

other. Accordingly, this definition is exploded 
by Mr. Locke himfelf;* and yet he gives no 
better; nay he affirms, that “ this primary 
and fuppofed obvious quality of bodies will 
be found, when examined, as incomprehen- 
“ fiblc as any thing belonging to our minds, 
“ and a foiid extended fubftance as hard to 
« be conceived, as a thinking immaterial one.” 
To luch extremities themoft ingenious men 
reduce themfelves; when they outftrip the 
evidence of their fenfes ! and undervalue that 
of cbnfcioufncfs. The dtftcrcncc however 

• I,ib. 7. cliap. Ntii. f«c. xv. p. 133. 

betwixt 
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betwixt our knowledge o£ this fiditious cx- 
tenlion, and the knowledge of our thoughts, 
is very different; the latter is founded on the 
evidence of cohfcioufncfs, the former on dclu- 
fions of imagination and leaibning acknow¬ 
ledged to be ablurd. 

520. Secondly, in this hypothelis, cither 
there exift certain parts which arc the primary 
elements of extenfion, or there arc no fuch 
parts ; if we fuppofc fuch parts, their magni¬ 
tude mull be determinate or indeterminate; if 
determinate, then they arc material, though 
huglc, and conlequcntly cxtcnlion does not 
require parts beyond parts, ot clfc they arc 
further divifible, and confequcntly not primary. 
Indeterminate their magnitude cannot be; for, 
whatever exilb is determinate. If there arc 
no fuch elementary parts, then matter mull 
be infinitely divifible, and if ib, it confifls of 
parts infinitely fmall ; for diviOon does not 
create the parts, they muft exift before they 
can be divided; but tbefe infini|^y fmall 
parts are ftill material, and yet not extended, 
being already as much divided as they can be; 
therefore extenfion is not eifenttal to matt(^. 

521. Thirdly, DoAor Pricftlcy, the parent 

s 2 of 
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of tnoft of our modern phtiolphic difeovcries. 
though his notion of matter be as abiurd and 
incomprehenhble as any other, (for who that 
admits it can advance any. thing rational con¬ 
cerning it?) produces a very conclurive argu¬ 
ment againft attributing folidity, nr impenetra¬ 
bility to it, as properties ei?ential to its exift- 
cncc ; it runs thus, the power of attraction is 
ncceflary to folidity : for every body, as foiid 
and impenetrable, muft have Jbme particular 
Jonn or Jbape ; but it is no lefs obvious, that 
no fuch figured thing can exill, unlcfs the 
parts of which it confifts have a mutual at¬ 
traction, fo as to keep dole and united to each 
other: the power of attraction muft therefore be 
cft'entialto the exiftence of all matter, il folidity 
be cflencial to it, fince no fubltancc can retain 
any form without it, nor its parts adhere to each 
other. Now it is generally held, that matter is 
inert, and deftitute of all power, unlcfs the vis 
incrii(t, if fuch there be, be deemed a power ;* 
and Sir l^ac Newton cxprefsly denies gravity 
to be a power inherent and effential to mat¬ 
ter, and cohftfjuently attfadion of cohefion; 

which is the lame power aCling at a fmaller 

% 

* Which'is denied by Dr. Franklin and others. See'Se- 
^ui Phy. 91. 
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or no diftancc.* (See Newton’s letter to 
Bentley, January 17th, i69?.-3.) 

522. Hence Mr. Locke, though he defines 
matter to' be a folid and extended fubftance, 
yet he aiTcrts^f that, if God has not con¬ 
joined its parts by conne<B.ion inconceivable to 
us, we muil deny the confiftcncy and even 
the being of matter ; fince every particle of it 
having fomc bulk, has its parts conncifled by 
ways inconceivable to us. 

523. We hereby fee the ncceflity of ad- 
raittbig the only definition of extenfion, of 
which our fenfes afford us any knowledge, 
namely, that it is nothing more than a con- 
tinuation of tactile perceptions, more or lefs 
coherent, as already faid, N® 487; and this 
coherency is nothing but the Divine agency 
diverfified in dittcrent bodies and in different 
circunjlfanccs. 'I his agency we may calj 

of which no better account can be 

given. 

524. Dodlor Reid aUb agrees with Locke, 
in Rating that matter is fomething extended 
and folid, which may be mealured and 

* See Hutt; Marhem. Didt, Attraihon, p. 171. 

t Vol. li. p. 148. 

« s 3 weighed. 
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V 

'weighed, and U the immediate objed; of 
the touch and fight.* But, 

525. If matter had been the immediate ob* 
jcA of either fight or touch, it fure)y might 
•have been better deferibed than by calling it 
Jbniething ; and particularly if it were the im¬ 
mediate objcA of both thoie fenles. The im¬ 
mediate obje^s of our lenfes arc thofe things 
which we immediately know by their means, 
and this knowledge is univerfally called a fcjifa- 
tion: the immediate objedls of fight arc light 
and colours; thoie of touch, are hardnefs, ibft- 
nefs, heat, cold, &c. Theic ienfations, the 
Dodor owns, f have not the lead fimilitude 
to ejctcrnal qualities; thefc cannot therefore 
be faid to be immediately perceived by our 
feufes: hence he further owns, that our fenies 
barely- fnggeji them and their belief) as if it 
were by a kind of natural magic. ^ Nay, he 
fays, that their exiftcncc cannot be collected 
from our fenfations, even by rcalbning;§ how 
then can they be faid to be inpmediately per¬ 
ceived by them ? He probably meant no more 

* I Intellifa.' Power*, p. 365. 

+ On the Mind, p.-io;, 108. & paffim. . 
t Ibid. p. 113. ^Ibid. iiSv. 

than 
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than that they are immediately Tuggelled by 
thcm^ and, as he thinks, by the conftitution 
of'our nature: yet, the conftitution of our 
nature cannot be fuch as to fugged a falfe* 
hood, an abfurdity, and much led an impof- 
fibillty; though our ignorance, precipitate 
reafoning, prejudices, and language founded on 
prejudices, may. 

526. Menfurahiltty too evidently depends on 
extenfion, not to iharc its fate; and of this 
enough has been faid, N" 519. 

527. PmJerabiiity, in the fame manner, de¬ 


pends on the greater or lefler number of tangi¬ 
ble fenfations comprifed in a given ipace, being 
nothing more than their tendency to the earth, 
^’”502. This is immediately perceived by the 
touch, and only fuggefted by the fight, from a 

long and early aflbeiation grounded on expe¬ 
rience, N*502. 

538. In the hyloiftic hypothefis, man con- 

fifts of an'immaterial or fpiritual foul, con¬ 
tained in a material organiltd body, and each 
of thefe IS faid to cxercife an inducnce on the 
other. Now a fpiritual being occupies no 
fpace, and therefore cannot be faid to be any 
where in the hyloiftic fenfe; and as to the in¬ 
fluence which thefe two fubftancesare faid to 

* 4 cxercife 
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ezer^fe on each other, it is perfectly incon¬ 
ceivable, as one is fuppofed to be extended 
aftd the other not; it is therefore faid to be 
grounded on the eftablifhed laws of their 
unions and yet thefe laws are acknowledged to 
be unneceflary, fincc it is faid, that “ no man 
^ can flievv, by any good argument, that all 
our fenfations may not have been as they are, 
though no body, or quality of body, had ever 
“ cxifted.”* The admiffion of matter is there- 
fore contrary to the firft of Sir Ilaac N cwton’s 
rules of philolbphizing, that tveJ}iould admit 710 
more caufes of t/ung: than are JiiJfcient to explain 

I 

oppearayices. 

529. Exteniion and iblidity being then per¬ 
ceived immediately by fcnic, and confcquently 
mere fenfations, cannot cxift in an infentient 
/fubjedl, iuch as matter is faid to be; and con- 
fcquently matter, which is laid to be both ex¬ 
tended and fblid, is fomething as impoffiblc 
and repugnant as a Iquare circle, or any other 
chimera. And hence Dr. Price, though a 
zealous maintainer of hyloifm, was at lail in¬ 
duced to own, in his controverfy with Dr. 
Prieftley, that it would not perhaps be im- 
poi&ble to convince him, that there was no 

• Reid on- the Mind, 107. t‘P* 85-^ 

* , fuch 
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fuch thing as matter. Thofc eminent pre¬ 
lates, Sherlocke and Smalridgc, embraced the 
antih^loiftic fyftem, as the late Mr. Day, and 
many more of my acquaintance have done 
and Dr. Priettlcy tells us he knew fome more.f 
And fee poft. N* 6i*. Chambers fays, article 
Exiftcncc, that many in his time, that is, ann, 
T7;o, or 1740, thought the Berkelcyan fyilcm 
demonftrated. 


SECT. ill. 

CONCESSIONS OF THE AI>V£kSARIB 6 Of ANTI- 

HYLOISM. 

530. Firft, Mr. Docke divides all our fen- 
fations into primary and fecondary: the pri¬ 
mary he thinks rcfcmblances of external ob¬ 
jects.]}; Such are cxtenfion, folidity, figure, 
and motion. The fecondary arc colours, 
founds, odours, and taftes; and thefe he, ac¬ 
knowledges have no refemblancc to any thing 
% 

external, but are mere powers in thofe bodies 
wc denominate from them red, Jweet, &c. 
to produce thofe fenfations, by the operation 
of infenfible particles, whofe bulk, figure, or 

* Encylop. Britt. Metapb* p. 543• 
t Examination of Drs. Reid) Beattie*and Ofs^aJd) p. 151* 

X Book 2. diap. 8. fee. 13. 
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motion, wc cannot difcovcr by any of our 
fcnfts thcfe powers are, therefore, per- 
feAiy unknown to us, at Icaft through our 
fenfes, Apd, on the other hand, Dr. Reid 
juftly retnarked.f that “ Mr. Jbocke had not 
“ given due attention to the nature of fcn- 
fation in general, when he affirmed, that the 
“ ideas of primary qualities, that is, the fen* 
“ fations excited by them, arc refemblanccs of 
“ thofc qualities; for that nothing like a fenfa- 
“ tion can be in an infcnfient being is fclf-evi- 
** dent, (juft as Berkeley affirms.) 

531. Secondly, Dr. Hcid acknowledges, that 
by ideas of fenfe, Berkeley means fenfatioris, 
as wc have them by means of our fenfes; J and 
that this author having laid down, that it 
muft 6c evident to any one that takes a fur- 
vey of the olyc«fls of human knowledge, that 
they are cither ideas adually impreffed on the 
fenfes, or cllc fuch as arc perceived by attend¬ 
ing to the ^affions and operations of the 
mind; or, laftly, ideas fo^ed by the help of 
memory and imagination, either compound- 

4 

ing, dividing, or baircly rcprefcnthig, thofc 

• Sec. 13, 47,18. 

t i Reul, p. 363. t I ReidjInteU. Powers, 267. 
f. . originally 
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originally perceived by the aforefaid ways.* 
Dr. Reid owns he once believed this dodrine 
fo firmly as to Embrace the whfde of Berkeley's 
fyftem' in conreqncnce of it, and that fup- 
pofing this principle to be true, this fyftem is 
imprcgnable.f That nothing can refeihble a 
fenfation but a “ fimilar fenlation in the 
“ fame or fomc other mind; that to think any 
“ quality, in a thing that is inanimate, can 
“ Tcfcmblc a fenfation, is a great abfurdity: 
“ in all thefe points, the Dr. fays, he pcrfcdly 
agrees vvith Berkeley.Again, that tlie 
“ evidence of an all-goveming mind, fo far 
“ from being weakened, feems to appear in a 
“ more ilriking light, upon his hypothefis, 
“ than on the common one; the powers 
“ which inanimate matter is fiippofcd topof- 
fels, having always been the ftrong hold of 
“ atheilb, this fortrefs is moR cffcflually 
“ overturned, if there be no fucb thing as 
matter in the univerfc.”§_ 

532. If it be true, that by our fenies wc 
“ havfe the knowledge of our Icnfations 
“ then Bcritclcy’s {ytlcm muft be admitted, 

* Principles-of Human Knowledge, fee. 1. 

^ ’X''Retd, 343, 344. , X I Reid, 268. 

•Ir ^ Reid, 252. 
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But if tliei« are objc<fls of the fenies which 
** are Hot fenfations, his arguments do not 
** affe^ them : they may be things which do 
not cxift in the mind, as all fenfations do ; 
they may be thin^ of which by our fenfes 
“ wc have notions, though no ideas, juft as by 
conrciouftiefs and reflexion, we have notions 
** of rpirits and their operations, without ideas 
“ orftnlations.”* (No, wc can have no 
of matter by the fenfes ; if wc could, wc might 
explain what we mean by it, as we can ex> 
plain what w© mean by notions gained by 
conlcioafnefs or reflexion; but of matter, as 
generally underftood, wc can give no intelli¬ 
gible account, as fliewn N° 519—529*) 
Healft) allows, that all our fenfations might 
be as they are, though nobody had ever 
cxifted ;f arid that the exiftence of bodies 
cannot be colle^ed hy reafoning from our 
fenfations, or from any principle of humari 
nature.J 

i 

^ Reid, 269. t Reidc«t the Mmd,-107. t R>idr'Xi5. 
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SECT. IV. 

ORIGIN OF TKE BELIEF OF THE EXISTENCE OF 

MA.TT£ft. 

5j? 3. By matter I undcriland an infcnficnt. 
being, fiippofed to be the caulc or occahon of 
our fenfations Thus defined, it includes no 
repugnancy, but its exiftcnceisfiipcrfluousand 
at Icaft highly improbable, as will be feen, 
N’ 5 43. It can not be called a fubllance or fuh- 
Jlratum, as it has no known modification what- 
foever. 

534. lielief or dilbelicf arc judgments, af¬ 
firmative Of negative, founded on fome ground 
either real or apparent; when their grounds 
are folid and rea though differing from thofc 
fuggefted by appearances, they arc jpeculativeh 
true, though apparently falfc. When the 
contrary, they are mere appearances, W'hether 
to the fenfes or to the imagination, and no¬ 
thing more. 

533, Thus when an oar obliquely placed, 
partly in water and partly in air, is Judged to 
be (Iraight, this judgment is fpccu)ativcly and 
in reality true, though apparently to the fight 
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it Is falfe.; and, on the contrary, when it is 
judged to be crooked, this judgment is ap¬ 
parently true, though fpeculatively and in 
reality fal&. So alfo, when fpacc is judged to 
be extended beyond the limits of the univerfe, 
and even infinitely, as many have judged it to 
be, this judgment, apparently to the imagina¬ 
tion, is true, though in reality falfe. By a 
ijmilar dcluflon De^rtes and his followers 
deemed folid extenfion boundlcfs. 

536. Now the belief of the cxillence of 
matter ■ originated, and ilill reits, on firnilar 
delufions, and principally on the following : 

537* Firft, the perfuaiion that wc perceive 
diilant tangible objects immediately by fight; 
whereas we only ioftan.tancoufly imagine and 
infer their exigence, from their long-cxpc- 
rienced connexion with vifual obje<fts, and 
certain motions of our eyes. This is owned 
by the moll intcUigent hyldifts,* fee N" 405, 
&c. Thus, what we Icc, is barely a Itgn of 
the tangible lenfation we Ihould hayc, or Ibmc 
other mind has, if in contad with the object. 
In fa^t, we never fee and feel the famc^thing^ 

' j * 

♦ Stewart on the Mind, 148, 149. 

! *Uwugh 
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though wc may thihgs to which a common 
name is given; thus I may be faid to see and 
feel the fame billiard ball, though in faA I fee 
only its colour, and at moil half its figure; but 
I do not fee its iHboothneis or hardneis, .no more 
than I can feel its colour; the former arc iiig- 
gefted to me by the iight, in confequcncc of 
the experienced aiTociation of the colour W'ith 
thofe tangible fenfations, which we know wc 
aftually have not; now, of fuch fenfations^ 
thus fuggeflcd to us, and which wc arc cer¬ 
tain wc fhall experience after traverfing a 
certain diilance, w'C imagine the cauics to 
'Cxift at that diftance, and confequehtly that 
they are external to our minds, through our 
natural ignorance and habitual inattention to 
the Supreme Being, the only poflible caufc of 
our fenfations. Thefc fnppolititioUs imaginary 
caufes arc by the hyloifls called matter, 

538. So alfo a blind man, finding that he 
can fucccflivcly feel the aggregate of the rc- 
iiiling fenfations that compoie his body, na¬ 
turally imagines theic parts to be cxterral to, 
and diftant from, his mind or principle of 
thought, which he cannot feel. 

539. The fame miftake, though in a 

lefler 




leflcr degree, is daily made with refped to- 
founds; for nothing is commoner than to fay 
one hears trumpets, or the firing of guns, or 
the approach of carriages, though nothing can 
really be heard but the different modifications 
of found connected and h>ng aflbeiated with, 
the above-mentioned circumftances of thofe 
bodies. 


540. So alfo, when the known figure, co¬ 
lour, and magnitude, of an apple arc fecn, they 
immediately fuggeft the taflc and fmcli; and 
on this aggregate of fenfations, a name is bc- 
ftowed, which is that of an apple. 

541. The fccond caufc of this perfuafion 
was fuggefted by the ftru^rc of language • 
this requires, rnoft commonly at lead,* ad- 
jcAives and fubf^ntives; Now the fame ad- 
jcAive is applicable to. a variety of different 
fubfiantives ; thus we fay a good man, a good 

horfe, a good houfe, ike. frequently indeed 

« % 

the fubftantive with which the adjective' 
is fuppofed conjoined, Is not exprefied; thus 
Hudibras fays, ‘‘ better is the only enemy to 

t ' 

* I fay comioonly, for in Hebrew, words ar« 

fometimes uled for adje&tvce; fo Faganito'uft tranOatss the' 
fxrnd ver& of Genefis, ttrra erot V mmius'. 
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g«Gd;' but, as an a^c^tivc is impertc<Jlly in¬ 
telligible without reference to Tome fubftan- 
tivc, the general term thing was invented, 
which denotes any fubftantivc : then all fen- 
fations being exprefled by adjc<ftivcs, on ac¬ 
count of their various applicability, as red, 
fragrant, fweet, loud, hot, cold, hard, foft, ex^ 
te.ided, &c. the mcchanifm of language ne- 
celTarily fuppofes them to have fome (iibftan- 
tive to wliich their aggregate is applicable. 
This fubftantivc was called a thing, or fub- 
ftance, though pcrfcdly unknown, being un- 
pcrcciycd by any of the ftnfes, until a par¬ 
ticular name was devifed, which .name was 
fuppofed to denote alfo that unknown thing, 
,and to involve it in its hgniHcatioa: thus an 
apple was at firft called a red, fragrant, juicy 
thiug, before it was named an a^pl^, which 
more exprcfsly denoted tlic peculiarities of its 
taftc, ftnell, colour, lhape, hardiiefs, &c. Thus 
thefe fenfations were deemed to be modifica¬ 
tions of this fi« 5 litious thing, which w as called 
their Jub/lratuns, and the fupj>ofed JubJiratnm 
of all fcnfational-aggregates was by philofo- 
plicrs called matter. 

542. Thirdly, nier were led to think, that 
VOL. 1, T ' there 
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there cxifted fomc fubflance foreign and cx- 
trinhe to them, by rcafon of the continued 
reappearance of many objefls totally indepen¬ 
dent of them ; not reflefting, that all that was 
perceivable in thefe objcAs were mere fcnla- 
tions, as colour, taftc, fmell, &c. which could 
not cxifl but in fome mind, though not per¬ 
ceived by their own though they reappeared 
to them by virtue of the laws fixed by the 
Author of nature. Hence that profound phi- 
lofopher Mr. Turgot fays, that cxiftence, re¬ 
latively to us, is the permanence of certain 
collections of lenfations, which in flmilar cir- 
cumftanccsconftantly reappear the fame, -with 
alterations fubjcClcd to certain laws.”* 

543. Thus the cxiftence of matter, though 
in reality an ablurd fiCtion, and therefore to 
be rejected in fpcculations where the mere 
truth of things is to be examined; yet, being 
ftrongly and habitually fuggefted by the ima¬ 
gination and the mcchanifm of . language, 
muft, in all other cafes wherein we fpealc 
of and are guided by mere appearances, be ad¬ 
mitted as true ; but th't we arc forced to cn- 

% 

• Vie Ue Tur^w, p. 17. 

tertain 
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tertain that belief, by the conftitution of our 
nature, I cannot admit for we cannot be 
fo framed as to be forced to believe a falfehood 
after an unprejudiced and thorough examina¬ 
tion of any fubjcifi:. 

544. Of fuch belief, founded on the dclu- 
fions of imagination, to which ncvcrthelcfs 
language frequently confi^rms, wchavemanyin- 
ftanccs: thus we fay the fun rifcs, moves round 
the earth, and fets, though it is known that this 
Judgment is JpeetJathe/y thus the cxift- 
cncc of our antipodes was long treated as an 
abfurd fiction, and is ftlll fo by the vulgar, 
bccaufe they can be imagined no otherwilc 
than with their heads downw'ards. So even 
fuch men as Clarke, Locke, and Newton* 
thought there cxillcd a boundlcfs fpacc be¬ 
yond the limits of the unlvcrfc. So, while 
prefent at a well-aclcd tragedy, we for a time 
imagine the aAors to be the perfons they rc- 
prefent, though we know them not to be fo : 
in the fame manner, in reading an affe(Jling 
novel or romance, we are deluded into the 

* Nor is is admitted hy one of the mod intelligent of 
Dr. Reid’s follo'ivers, Encyclop. Biitc. Mtta^h. p. 488. 
fecond column. 
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belief of the reality of the perfonages they pre- 
fent, and arc afFc^cd nearly as if they were real, 
though we know them to be merely fiditious. 
With how much more efficacy muft fuch 
deluiions c»peratc, which arc co-eval .with our 
birthj grow with our growth, arc fortified 
by the prejudices of all around us, even by 
the language we fpeak, and arc fu difficulty 
deteded r* 


SKCT. V. 

ADVANTAGES CAINBD BY THB St'ECUJ.A'£ J Vi- 

REJECTION OF MATTER. 

545. Firft, by proving matter to be impof- 
fible, we extirpate the root of atheifin, Ma- 
nicheifm, Sabeiirn, and modern materialifm,. 
errors which it is impoffiblc to combat with 
equal 'efFed on any other grounds; for of 
courfc it cannot be eternal, as atheifts pre¬ 
tend ; it cannot be derived from an evil prin¬ 
ciple, or be the fourcc of evil; it can have no 
properties, either known or unknown, and 
therefore can never, on any fuppofition, cither 

• See Stewart’i Oudines, Ck. 30a, 303. 
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led or think ; nor can .the fun, moon, or • 
ftars, be objects of worihlp, as they'havc no 
cxlftencc out of the minds that perceive them. 

546. Secondly, we difencumber philofophy 
of various paradoxical aflertions, whofe ad¬ 
mitted incomprehenfibility, though fuppofed 
to reft on geometrical demonftrations, is dif- 
gracefu! to Imman reafon, and has given 
rife to fccpticifin, and furnilhed fanatics and 
myftcry-mongcrs with a plaufible pretext to 
infult and humble it; fuch as the ir^niie di- 
vi/ihilfty of matter: the cxiftcnce of extra- 
mundanc J^acst to which many have attri¬ 
buted the incommunicable attributes of the 
Deity, and others have with no Icfs abfur- 
dity confidcrcd as a divine attribute, w'ill 
be fccti to have no exiftcncc but in the mind, 
fpacc being nothing more than the diftance 
difcerncd bctw’ixt tangible fenfations; and 
thus the contradiftion ariling from the fup- 
pofition of the divine imnicvjtty filling all, even 
extra-mundane fpacc, and yet to be unex¬ 
tended, is at once removed. • 

The nature of forces, and the commumcathn 
of motion, arc no longer unintelligible, if they 
arc nothing more than the rcfultsof the fettled 

T 5 laws 
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laws of the Divine agency: the prefence of 

4 

povaers acknowledged to be Inadequate to the 
produAion of the ctFefts attributed to them, 
fuch as that of fubtile particles, to produce 
len^tiohs, will no longer be deemed ncceflary: 
the, change which, according to St. Funl, is to 
take phifcc in our bodies at the rcfurrertit)n, is 

4 

eafily underftood, as it denotes no more than 
an alteration h; the laws by which the fyfteni 
of perceptions, which conftitute our bodies, is 
at prcfeiit governed. 

547. Notwithftanding this fpeculativc rs- 
jc^lion, this word ihould be uled, not only in 
popular language, wherein it is often taken 
figuratively, but alfo in that of natural plii- 
lofophy, wherein it is employed as an abridged 
cxprclhon of tangible fenfatiom, 

SECT. VI. 

OBJECTIOKSTO THE ANJiaVLOISTlC SYSTEM ANSWEHED, 

I Ihall firft mention thofe flatcd and an- 
fwered by Berkeley himfclf; but fubftituting 
the word JenfationioTtdea, which the Doctor had 
unfortunately employed whefc he meant fen- 

fations. 
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rations, as Dr. Reid candidly allows, Vol. I. 
p. 267. 

Fi^ Dialogue. 

548. Firll to the charge of fccpticifm, with 
which his theory had been unjuftly branded,* 
he anfwcrs, that he who denies any thing, can 
no more be faid to doubt, thar* he who affirnw 
it, with the fame decree of adurance, 

549. — SecoiuiOhjctiiou. Scnfiblc things being 
coitfidcrcd as fo many modes or qualities, 

s 

fuch as colours, tulles, fmells, 5 *fc. cannot be 
conceived without ibuic fiih/lratinn of which 
they arc the modes or qualities, Thisfub- 
ftratum is not indeed itfclf perceived by any 
fenfc, but we have a relative notiorj of it. 

550. — j^nfivcr. If to, then it is fpread under, 
or is the fubftratum of extenfion, as this, be¬ 
ing perceived by fenfe,' is a fcnfibk quality. 
Yet, can any thing l>c fpread under and fup- 
port extenfion, wliich is not itfclf extended? 
It muft therefore have an extenfion different 

I cun hardly fuppofe profcflbr Stewart ta have called 
Beikeley’s condufions fccptical, and ranked them with' 
thofe of Hume,^ 0‘therwife than through inadvci tcncc. See 
his Life of Dr. Reid, p. xc. That Hume Iiimrcif Hiould call 
tliem fo, is not furpdfing. 

T 4 
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from that under which it is fprcad, and this 
muft be lupported by another cxtenfion, and 
{6 on infinitely. (It was however on this 
miflaken opinion that language w'as founded, 
fee 54 ^-) To form a relative notion of any 
thing, its cxiftence muft firft be cftabliflicd; 
a mere nonentity can relate to nothing. And 
to fay we cannot conceive qualities or acci¬ 
dents to cxlft, without conceiving a material 
fupport to them, is to fay we cannot con¬ 
ceive them, without conceiving fomething 
■yvhicfa wc cannot conceive. 

551. — OhjeStion. Do wc not perceive the 

4 

moon and ftars at 0 great diftance ? There¬ 
fore they do not cxift barely in the mind that 
perceives them. 

552. — Anjkvcr. Do you not in a dream per¬ 
ceive many objc< 5 Is having the fame appear¬ 
ance of diftance ? and yet no one concludes 
the apparitions of a dream to be without the 
mind. 


5^:3.— OhjeSimi. Does not fight fuggeft 
ibmcvvhat of outiiefsj or diftance ? 

354.— Anfucer. In approaching a diftant 
the vifiblc fizc and figure Change perpe- 
fually; the fight therefore docs not of itfclf im-? 

inediatcljy 
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mediately inform you that the vifiblc object 
you immediately perceive exifts at a diftance, 
there being a continued feries of vifible objeds 
during your approach; but from experience you 
colled what other fenfations you will, accord¬ 
ing to the laws of nature, be afFedcd with, 
after a certain fucceffion of time and motion. 

555. — Ohji'Bion. But may not fome things 
be perceived by icnie, which are not imme¬ 
diately perceived ? 

556. — Anfjicr. No, not properly Ipcaking ; 
when I look at a pidurc, I'or inftance, of 
Julius Csefar, I may be faid in a manner to 
perceive him, (^though not immediately) by 
the fonfo of focing, but immediately 1 fee no 
more than fome colours, w’ith a certain lym- 
metry and arrangement of the whole : a per- 

fon who had never, heard of Julius Ciefar, 

\ * 

would fee as much and nothing more; but my* 
thoughts, from memory of a dcfcription of 
him, are direded to that emperor. We may 
be laid to perceive fenfiblc objeds In one lenfc 
of the word, when, from a frequently ob- 
ferved connexion, the immediate objeds of one 
fonfo fuggeft to the mind others, perhaps, be¬ 
longing to another fenfe ; for inftance, w hen 

1 hear 
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I hear a coach drive along the ftrects, the 
found alone is immediately perceived, but by 
the experience 1 have had, that fuch a found 
is connc<?led with a coach, 1 am faid to hear 
the coach. So, if 1 fee a red-hot iron, the 
folidity and heat are not the immediate ob¬ 
jects of fight, bat arc fuggefted to the imagi¬ 
nation by the colour and figure which arc 
properly perceived by that fenlc. But the 
thing called matter having never been known 
experimentally, can never be fuggefted, either 
by memory, or reafon, or reflexion ; it cannot 
be the archetype of any lenfation, for nothing 
can rcfcmblc a fenfation, but another fcnlation 
or idea. 

5 S 7 ' — Ohje^wn. May not matter be the 
cdufe of fenfations, concurring in their pro¬ 
duction by its motion; or at leaft their oc- 
calion ? 

— Anfiver. No, for matter^ in the com- 
non fignificatlon of the word, denotes an inert, 
unthinking, fblid, moveable, extended fub- 
ftance; now how can an inadtive fubftance 
a caufc ? how can pn unthinking fubftance 
'be a caufe of thought ? It Has already been 
proved, that a folid extended fubftance was 

impoftible. 
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impofllble. Motion is a fenfiblc thing, and 
therefore paflive ; when I flir my fuiger, the 
•finger is -paffivc, but the will that produced 
that motion is active. The exiftence of a 
thing, vvhofc connexion with another thing is 
not ijcccd'ary. muft firft be proved before its 
ctuiiation can be affirmed. And certainly the 
hvloifls can never produce any proof of the 
c.'cirrencc of matter independent of its con¬ 
nexion with fenfations; which eoniicxioii 
tijcy allow to be arbitrary.*' Ante, N" 532. 

359. Nor can it be the unknown on'o/ton of 
t'ui (enfations; for, even granting its cxllicncc 
to be poffiblc, yet to enable it to In; an cjceafion, 
it fliould be prefent to the mind, which is not 
even pretended: the regular produi'lion of our 
I'enfations, that is, the order and regularity ob- 
ferved in the cowrie of nature, is litfijcicntly 
accounted for, by the wlldoni and power of 
( lod, to which at lall we mull have rccourle; 
fucii occalions rcfulting from an unintelligible 
jubilance, are therefore ufelcfs, and ttjcir I'up- 
poiition unplfdofophical, 

560.— OhjeSiion. Not being able to con¬ 
ceive a thing, is no argument ngainil its exiil- 

* Reid on the Mind, 107, 1 rj. Stcw.irton ihf MTn(t,9-i- 

cnee; 
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cncc; therefore, though wc cannot conceive 
what matter is, we arc not jufllficd in deny¬ 
ing its exiftcncc. 

561.— jin/wtr. That from a caufe, opera¬ 
tion, iign, effect, or other circumftancc, there 
may rcafbnably be inferred the cxiftcnce of a 
thing not immediately perceived, and that it 
were abfurd to argue againft the cxiftcncc of 
that thing, from having no dirc< 5 lor pofitivc no¬ 
tion of it, I freely own; but, where there is no¬ 
thing of all this, where neither reafon nor re¬ 
velation induce us to-believe the cxiiloiicc of 
a thing, nor the moft inadequate or faint idea 
pretended to, the inference muft be tliat no¬ 
thing at ^11 is meant. 

^62.-~~OhjeHion, Still it would feem the 
reality of things cannot be maintained, with¬ 
out fuppofing the exiftcncc of matter. 

563.— Atfiuer. i>ct us fix on fomc par¬ 
ticular thing, my^/in'tf for inftance ; is it not 
fufficient evidence to me of its exiftcncc, that 
.1 fee it, and feel it, and wear it ? Can 1 be 
more afiured of its reality, by fuppofing that 
fome unknown thing, which I neither did nor 
can fee, cxifts in an unknown manner, in an 
unknown place, or in no place at all ? How 

can 
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can the fuppofed reality of that which is in¬ 
tangible, be a proof that any thing tangible 
exills ? or of that which is invifible, that any 
thing vUible, or in general of any thing that, 
is imperceptible, that a perceptible thing 
exills ? Matter has been proved to be impof- 
liblc in every known Icnfe of the w'ord ; and 
to prove the impoHibility of any thing, nothing 
more can be required : it cannot be expelled 
that a repugnancy fhould be fhewn betwixt 
ideas or uotkuis, where there are no ideas or 
notions at all. 

Third Diahgue. 

564. — OhjeSiion. I'Vom all that has 
been laid, it mult be concluded that we 
know nothing at all; our faculties arc too 
narrow' and too few. You may know indeed 
that fire appears hot, and water fluid, but this 
is no more than knowing what fcnfatlons arc 
produced in your mind, upon the application 
of lire or water to your organs of fenfe; but 
their internal conllitution and true nature is 
unknown: in pretending that you know the 
true nature of things, by the appearances In 
your own mind, you a^l as wilely as he, that 
Ihould conclude that two men were of dif¬ 
ferent 
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fercnt fpccies, bccaufe their clothes were not 
of the iamc colour. 

565.'— Anfuoer. All this ftrangc fccpticifm 
proceeds from fuppoliug that the real nature, 
or elTcncc of fenhble things, fliould be diftin- 
guifhed from their orderly and regular aj)pcar- 
ance in different circumftances to be plain, 
real things arc thofc which vve ffc and feel, 
&c. and nothing elfe : a piece of fenilbic bread 
which 1 fee, feel, and taffc, will Itay my Ito- 
mach, better than ten thoufand time;; as much 
unintelligible bread, which T cun neither feel 
or taftc, I cannot help thinking that colours 
and fenfiblc qualities are on the objefts; that 
fnow is white, and fire hot, &c. atid not cer- 
tain unpercelvcd fubffanccs: that a thing 
ihould be really unpcrceived by my fcnlbs, and 
at the fame time not really cxift, is to me a 
plain contradidlion, fmee I cannot abftraft, 
even in thought, the cxiftcncc of a Icnfible 
thing from its being perceived: wood, flcfli, 
iron, &c. I Ihould not have known, but that I 
have perccivfed them by my Icnfcs; and things 

• I have atWed in different eircurr/faners, for bread ana- 
lyted affords di&rent-appearaiKcs, &rc. but tlicfe alfo are 
orderly and regular. 
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perceived by the fenfes arc immediately per¬ 
ceived, and things immediately perceived are 
ienfations, and thefe cannot cxift without the 

I 

mind; and when actually perceived, there 
can be no doubt of their cxiftcncc ; I may as 
well doubt of my own being as of their ex- 
iftence. 

566. — OhjeSiion. Hut fuppofihg you were 
annihilated, is it not poffiblc, that things per¬ 
ceivable by fenfe, may dill exid ? 

567. — Aujvcer, It is, but it mud be in 
another mind. 

.— Ohjci^'/iGii. Since you conceive the 
cxidcncc of Ctod, without having any idea of 
it, may you not conceive the cxidcncc of 
matter, without having any idea of it ? 

569.— Anj’jcer. The notion of God is ob¬ 
tained by rcflecling on my own foul, height- 
ning its powers, and removing its imper¬ 
fections : I know him by rcBccHon and rea- 
foning of my ow’n mind, and of my own fen- 
fatlons and ideas, 1 have an immediate and 
direa knowledge ; and by the. help of thefe I 
apprehend the poffibility and aftual exidence 
of other fpirits; ’and from the dcpendance I 
find in myfelt, of my own being and fcnla- 
fattens, I infer the cxidcncc of God and his 

knowledge 
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knowledge of all things; but as to matter, I 
neither can pfcrceivc it dire^ly, as it involves 
a contradiftion, nor apprehend it by limilitude 
to fbmething clfc, nor yet collcft jt- by rca- 
ibning ; I do not deny its exigence becaule t 
have no notion of it, for many things cxift of 
w hich I have no notion, but then thefc things 
mutl be poflfible, that is, nothing inconliftent 
muft be included in their definition; and 
though we believe things to exift, which we 
do not perceive, yet we may not believe that 
. any particular thing cxifts, without fome rca* 
fbn for fuch belief; I know what 1 mean, 
when I affirm there is a Ipiritual fubftance, 
or ffipport of fenfation or ideas, that is, a 
fpirit that knows and perceives them; but 1 do 
not know what is meant, when it is faid,that 
an unpcrcciving fubftance hath inherent in it 
either ideas or the archetypes of ideas. It is 
granted, we have neither an immediate evidence 
nor a demonftrative knowledge of the cxiftence 
of other finitclpifits; but it will not thence fol¬ 
low’, that fuch fpirits arc on a foot with mate¬ 
rial fubftanccs : if to fiippofc the one be Incon- 
fiftent, and it be not inconfiftcnt to fuppofe the 
other ; if the one can be inferred by no argu¬ 
ment, and there is a probability for the other; 
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if we fee ligns and cffc« 5 b indicating dlftind 
finite agents like ourfclvcs, and fee no fign or 
fymptom whatever that leads to a rational be¬ 
lief of matter; I fay, laftly, that I have a no¬ 
tion of fpirit, though I have not, ftriftly 
fpcaking, an idea of it: I do not perceive it 
as an idea, or by means of an idea, but know 
it by rcfle<flion. 

569^— ObjeSion. Notwithftanding all you 
have faid, to me it feems, that according to 
your own way of thinking, and in confe- 
quence of your own principles, it Ihould fol¬ 
low, that you are only a iyftem of floating 
ideas, without any fubftance to fupport them. 
Words are not to be ufed without a meaning; 
and as there is no more meaning in fpirittial 
flibflance, than ki a material fubflance, the 
one is to be exploded as well as any other. 

569'.— Anjhner. How often muft 1 repeat, 
that I know or am confeious of my own be¬ 
ing-; and that I myfelf am not my ideas, but 
fomewhat clfe; a thinking aAive principle, 
that perceives, knows, wills, and operates 
about ideas. 1 know that ], one and the fame 
fclf, perceive both colours and founds : that a 
colour cannot perceive a found, nor a found a 

VO L. I. u colour: 
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voloui: that 1 am therefore one individual 
principle, diftinA from colour and found; 
and, for the fame reafon, from all other fen> 
iible things and ipcrt ideas. But I am not in 

like manner confcious either of the exigence 

% 

or eifence of matter; on the contrary, I know 
that nothing inconiillent can cxiil, and that 
the exigence of matter implies an incon> 
fiftency. Further, I know what I mean, 
vvhen I afHrm, that there is a fpirltual fub<' 
fiance or fupport of ideas, that is, that a 
fpirit knows and perceives ideas; but I do 
not know what is meant, when it is faid, that 
an unperceiving fubftance hath inherent in it, 
and fupports, cither ideas or the archetypes of 
ideas. There is therefore, upon the whole, 
no parity of cafe between fpirit and matter. 

570. — Obje^ion. Aik the lirft man you 
meet, and he will tell you to be perceived is 
one thing, and to cxill another thing, and 
laugh at you if you tell him, a tree, for in- 
ilance, exifts only in his mind. 

571. — Anfwer, I amlatisfied; alk your 
gardener why he tlunks yonder cherry-tree 
exlAs in the garden ? He ihall tell you, be- 
caufe he fees and feels it* Alk him why he 

thinks 
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thinks an orange tree not be in the garden, he 
M-ill tell you, bccaflfc he does not perceive it. 
He certainly believes it to cxift, even when 
unperceived, but the reafon is, becaufe he 
thinks Its colour, hardnefs, and other fcnfiblc 
qualities, cxift though unperceived, juft as 
he believes the fun to rife and let, and would 
laugh at you, if you told him the earth turned 
round the fun : in thefe cafes he fpeaks- from 
ignorance and prejudice, as every one muft 
allow. 

572. — OhjeBion. But may we not fay, the 
cxiftcncc of a fenliblc thing conlilts in be¬ 
ing perceivable but not iu being aftually 
perceived ? 

573. — Anfwer. What is perceivable but a 
fenfation or an idea ? And can either cxift 
without being actually perceived by fo;ne 
mind ? 

574. — Ohjeftion. According to your notion, 
what difference is there betwixt real things 
and the chimeras formed by the imagination, 
or the vilions of a dream ? 

$y$,—AnJwer. Ideas formed by the ima- 
gintion are faint, indiftinift, and dependant 
on the will; whereas the perceptions of fcnlc 

V 2 are 
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are yivld and clear, and have not a like de- 
pendance on the will, and are perre<^]y co¬ 
herent and regular: the vifions of a dream 
are dim. Irregular, confufed, and unconne^ed 
with the preceding and fubfequent tranf- 
a<Stions of our lives. In Ihort, by whatever 
method you dhlingullh, on your feheme, rc- 
aJitles from chimeras, the iame will hold upon 
mine^^ilnce thefe differences arc perceivable; 
and I do not deprive you of any thing you 
perceive. 

^76.— OhjeSlion, By making God the au¬ 
thor of all the motions in nature, you make 
him the author of thofe that are Unful. 

577.— An/wer. The moral turpitude of lin 
docs not confift in the phyfical aftion or mo¬ 
tion, but in the deviation of the will from the 
laws of rcafon and religion; thus killing in 
one’s own defence, is not thought (inful, 
though the outward aft be the very fame as 
that in the cafe of murder. Befides, God is 
not the only agent who produces motions in 
bodies; the human mind hath certain limited 
powen of producing it under the direftran of 
its own will, ultimately derived from God, 

But is not the momentum 

of 
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of bodies in motion in a compound ratio of 
the velocity and quantity of matter contained 
in them ? 

True, taking matter to de¬ 
note the cxtenfion and folidity perceived by 
the fcnies; and gravity is proportional to the 
quantity of matter, fo undcrftood, but not to 
that of a fuppofed fuhjlratum^ 

580. — Ohjet'fion. Can it be iuppoied that all 
the world are deceived in believing the exig¬ 
ence of matter r 

581. — Anfvoer* It may: have not mankind 
been deceived in believing,' that colours and 
other fecondary qualities, as they arc called, 
are external to the mind ? That the earth 
(lands dill, and that the iun and dars move 

y 

round it, &c. ? 

582. — OhjeSflon, The motion of the earth 
is not perceived, and yet it cxids. 

583. — Anfuoer, It is not perceived by us, but 
it is by other minds, and would by us, if we 
were placed at a certain didance from it; that 
is, if wc had experienced a .certain feries of 
(enfations; for motion ezids only in the 
mind. 

584. — Obje^ion, Since, according to you, 

u 3 
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men judge of the reality of things by their 
lenfes, how can a man be miftaken in thinking 
the moon a pluln, lucid furfacc, about a foot 
in diameter ? Or a fquarc tower, fecn at a dif- 
tance, round ? Or an oar with one end in the 
water crooked ? 

585.— Aitfwcr. He is miftaken, not with 
regard to w’hat he a<ftually perceives, but in 
the inference he makes from his present 
perceptions; thus, in the cafe of the oar, 
what he immediately perceives by light 
is certainly crooked, but if he thence con¬ 
clude, that upon taking the oar out of the 
water, he ftiall perceive the lame crooked- 
nefs, or that it would alfedl his touch as 
crooked things are wont to do, in that he is 
miftaken ; in like manner, if he fliall con¬ 
clude, from what he perceives in one ftation, 
that, in cafe he advances towards the moon or 
tower, he ihould ftill have the fame percep¬ 
tions, he is miftaken; but his miftakc lies not 
in what he perceives immediately and at pre- 
fent, (it being a manifeft contraditHiion he 
ftiould err, in rcfpe<ft to that) but in the 
wrong judgment he makes concerning the 
perceptions he apprehends to be connected 

4 
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■with thofc he immediately, perceives or con¬ 
cerning thofe which, from what he perceives 
at prefent, he imagines he would have in other 
circumdanccs. 

^Sb.— Ohje^hn. If, whatever perceptions 
we receive from without are in the mind that 
impreiTcs them, the fenfations of pain and 
uneafincis are in God, or, in other words, 
God fufFcrs pain, which is abfurd. 

587. — Anfixer, That (jod knows what pain 
is, even every fort of painful fenfation, and 
what it is for creatures to fufier pain, is certain; 
but to fuppole he can fuffcrpaln, is impoiliblc. 
(Sec N° 395.) 

588, Wc arc chained to a body; that is to 
fay, our perceptions arc connected with cor¬ 
poreal motions. By the law of our nature, 
wc are affected by every alteration in the ner¬ 
vous parts of our fenfible body ; which fenfi* 
blc body, rightly conhdered, is nothing but 
a complexion of' fuch qualities or perceptions 
as have no exiftencc diltind: from being per¬ 
ceived by a mind : fo that this connexion of 
fenfations with corjwreal motions, means no 
more than a correfpondcncc in the order of 
nature betwixt two fetsof things immediately 

u 4 perceivable 
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perceivable. But God is a pure Tpirit, dif- 
engaged from all fuch natural ties. 

^89.— ObjeSiion. If the true nature of a 
thing be difeovered by the (enfcs> why is not 
the fame figure, and other fenilble qualities, 
perceived all manner of ways ? And why 
fhould we ufe a microfeope, the better to dif- 
cover the true nature of a body, if it were 
difcovcrablc by the naked .eye ? 

— Anfvoer. The reafbn is, that, to 
avoid multiplicity of names, men combine to¬ 
gether, and denote by one name, fenfationa 
received by different fenfes, or by the fame 
fenfe at different times, or in ditferent cir- 
cumitanccs, when oblcrvcd to have fome con¬ 
nexion in nature, either with refped to co- 
exiifence, or fuccefiion. Thus a father and 
all his children have the fame furname; thus 
the colour, fmcll, tafte, and tangible fenfations 
arc referred to one name: for inftance, a 
Tofe, though perceived by different fenfes, and 
if any of thefe fenfations be miffing, we alter 
the name; and hence when I examine, by my 
other fenfes, the coloured tangible obj^ 
which I had perceived, or was fuggefted by 
the fight, it is not to perceive better what I 

had 
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had perceived by fight, the objeft of one fcnlc 
not being perceived by another fenfe; but my 
aim is to know what fenfations are connefted 
together j for the more a man knows of the 
connexion of thefe, (as by chymical analyfis, 
&c.) the more he may be faid to know of the 
nature ofthings; fo when I Ipok through a 
inicrofcopc, it is not to perceive more clearly 
what 1 already perceive by my naked eyes, but 
to find what ditferent perceptions 1 may re¬ 
ceive through that inftrument, for the fenfes 
do not in all circumftanccs prefent the fame 
fcnl’ation. Sec N*' 450. 

591. — OhjeHion* Is it not your opinion, that 
by our fenfes we perceive only the fenfations 
in our own minds ? docs it not therefore fol- 

s 

low' that no two men can fee the fame thing ? 

592. — Anfaer* No, if words be taken in 
the ufual fenfe ; for men generally call that 
the famet when no diftinAionor variety is per¬ 



ceived, the word fame is often ufed by fomc, 
and not ufed by others; thus, fuppofc a houfc, 
whofc walls and outward Ihell remaining un¬ 
altered, the chambers are all pulled down, 
and new one’s built in their place, feme would 

call 
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call this the Jante^ and others not thefame houfe: 
■but is not this a mere difputc ot* words ? 
ibmc attending only to the fimilar part of the 
objeft, and Ibme only to the dillimilar, for .all 
■would agree in their thoughts of the houfe 
itfelf. 

593. The objeflion here made applies 
equally to the hyloiftic feheme, for even the 
hyloifts mull allow, that the colour f, cn by one 
perfon, is not, in the ftricl fenfe, that I’ecn 
by the other, each perceiving only his avon 
fenfation. 

394.— Ohje^ion. How can extended things, 
filch as houfes, trees, &c. be contained in an 
unextended I'ubftance, as the mind is ? 

595.— Anfxter. They cannot be faid to be 
contained in it, in the grofs literal fenfe, as 
bodies arc faid to cxifl in a place ; all that is 
meant is, that they are perceived. In the 
literal fenfe, extended things arc laid to be 
contained within other things, when their 
parts art perceived to be w’lthin the parts of 
the other things; but the parts of trees, &c. 
arc not fo perceived within the parts of the 
mind, as the mind has no parts.—This ob- 
jedlion equally affc^ls the hyloifb, for they alfo 

mull 
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muft allow, that the uh’as of extended things 
exift in an unextended mind. 

^g6.—OhJe^ioH. You will not deny, that 
trees may be found in a defert, where they 
were never perceived by man. 

597 *— Avfv^er. True, but they were per¬ 
ceived by other minds, at Icaft by the 
Divine, other wife they could not be faid to 
exift; they could have ncitlicr colour, taftc, 
fmell, extendon, or folidity, lince thefe have 
been proved to he mere perceptions. 

598.— Ohy.^wn. After all, our dilputc is 

rather about words than things; we agree in 

% 

the thing, but difter in the name : that we 
receive fenfatlons from without is evident, and 
it is no Icfs evident, that there muft be powers 
without the mind, adequate to their produc¬ 
tion ; and as thefe powers cannot exift by 
thcmfelvcs, feme fubjeft of them muft necef- 
farlly be admitted : this I call matter and you 
call jp'irit ; this is all the ditfercuce ; this be¬ 
ing is not extended, but it hath the power of 
exciting in you the perception of ‘ extcalion; 

it is allb aftivc, fmcc it excrcifes powers. Or 

% 

you may call it a third nature diftinft from 

matter 
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matter and ipirit; you cannot call it fpirit, zi 
that implies the power of thinking alfo. 

599. — Anjwer. \ muft call it ipirit, in or¬ 
der to have Ibmc notion of what I lay ; but I 
have no notion of any a^ion diilintSl from vo¬ 
lition, neither can I conceive volition to be 
any where but in a Ipirit; therefore, when I 
fpeak of an a^lve being, 1 am obliged to mean 
a fpirit: belides, what can be plainer, than that 
a thing which hath no ideas in itfelf cannot 
impart them to me; and if it has percep¬ 
tions, fureiy it mull be a fpirit. I krfow not 

% 

what you mean by a third nature. 

600. — OhjeSiion, How can creation be un- 
derftood in your lyftcm ? 

5 oi.— Anjwer. Creation conlills in render¬ 
ing perceptible, things before imperceptible to 
finite minds, and in the order and gradation re¬ 
lated by Moles. That ,luch beings were pre- 
fent at the time of the creation, appears by Job, 
chap, xxxviii. ver. 5. 7 J ** where waft thou 
“ when I laid the foundations of the earth, 
“ (the poles) when the morning liars fung 
“ together, and the fons of God Ihouted for 
“ joy ?” I'hcir perceptions were not fenfa-, 
tions, as they had no corporeal organs, but they 

might 
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might exa<£ll^ refcmble them, as our own per¬ 
ceptions conftantly do when we dream, though 
not received by the intervention of the fenfes. 
At the time of the creation, a change, corref- 
ponding therewith, took place in the Divine 
intelleil: this muft be confeffed, whatever 
fyftcm is embraced : otye^ts muO: then have 
been prefented to the Divine mind in a dif^ 
ferent manner from that in which they were 
known to him from all eternity, when they 
were merely pofiiblc. Sec N** 395.* 

Obje ^hm Jlated in, Bcricley s Principles of Hu¬ 
man Knnvlcd^e. 

603.— Chie^ion, Docs it not found harlh 
to foy, we cat and drink, and are clothed, by 
fcnfations ? 

• Bcikeley explains creation in a different manner; he 
thought no change took place in the Divine intellefj, bat 
that the archetypes of fenfible things exifted in the Divine 
mind from all eternity; but that creation confifted in render¬ 
ing them perceptible to finite minds: if that were all, there 
could be no creation of fcnfiblc tilings, tf fpirits did not 
exift, which I would not affirm4 1 acknowledge no arche¬ 
types in the Divine mind; hU aiodc of knowledge is 
above our comprehenfion. 

^03. 
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603. Afywer. It doei fo : the word Icnfii- 
tlons not being ufed in common difcourfc to 
lignify the feveral combinations of fenfiblc 
qualities, which arc called things ; but this 
does not concern the truth of the propofltion, 
■which, in other words, is no more than to fay 
we arc fed and clothed with thofc things 
which we immediately perceive by our fenfes. 
Each aggregate hath its own particular name; 
thus a certain combination of bardnefs, foftnefst 
colour^ and peetdiar taftc, is called meat ; ano¬ 
ther, varying from this in fomc particulars, is 
called bread, &c.; other combluatiorj-? t:l'qua¬ 
lifies immediately perceived are called ^c.: 
it is true, neither the butcher nor th ? clothier 
think thefe to cxift only in their iriijids; but 
the reafon is, that they think the i''nlations 
themfelves, as the colours, tallies, to exift 
without, and independently of their minds; 
they think colours cxift even in tlje dark, that 
vinegar is four, fugar fwcet, brantiy -ot, even 
before they are tafted. Of the pow ers of ex¬ 
citing thefe fenfations, they never think at all; 
yet it is now univcrlally acknowledged by 
philofophcrs, that thefe qualities, cxift only in 
the mind, andeven that thofc they call/otom. 


are 
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arc in reality impotent» finoc to excite ienfa- 
tions they are obliged to have recourfe to the 
Divinity. 

604. — Ohjeclion. Do we not Tee things 
aiSually without us, or at a diftance from us, 
which, confcquently, do not cxift in the 
mind ; it being abfurd to think a thing feen 
at the dhiance of fevcral miles ihould be as 
near to us as our own thoughts ? 

605. — Anjwer, Do not we often in a dream 
perceive things as exifting at a great diftance? 
Do \vc not fee things at a diftance in a mir¬ 
ror ? Arc I’jOt cxtcnlivc profpctfts remembered 
or reprefented, ideally or imagined ? Yet all 
thefe cxift only in our own minds; but it has 
already been proved, that the diftance, - or 
outwardneft, of tangible objedls (which arc 
principally denoted by the name of things,) is 
neither immediately perceived by fight, nor 
judged ot by lines or angles, or any thing that 
hath a neceflary connexion with it, but is 
barely fuggefted by certain occular fenfations, 
which, in their own nature, have no ftmili- 
tude or relation to diftance, or things placed 

at a diftance; but by a connexion taught us 
by experience, they fignify and fuggeft diftant 

fenfations 
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fenfattons to us, nearly as this wor<l$ of^ar^hin'* 
guage Tuggeft the ideas they are made to 
iland for. 

6 ^. — Ohjeiiion, I£ exteniiou and figure 
exift in the mind, mud not the mind be ex* 

I 

tended and figured ? 

607. — Anjwir. No, no more than it can be 
called red or green when it perceives thofe 
colours; muO: not all confefs tiiat >ve have 
ideas of plains, mountains, rivers, &c. ? Yet no 
one thence infers that the mind, or thofe 
ideas, are extended. , To have extenfion at¬ 
tributed to the mind, it were necefTary that 
the mind fhould have parts, but to perceive 
extenfion that is not necefTary: figure, in like 
manner being the termination of extenfion, is 
perceived by the mind, but cannot be attri¬ 
buted to it, having no extenfion. 

608. — QhjeBion. Is not the concurrent uni- 
verfal afTent of mankind an invincible argu¬ 
ment in behalf of matter, or the exiftcncc of 
Ottcmal things ? 

609. — Anfvoer, Men, indeed, a< 5 l as if they 
believed the immediate caufe of their fenfar 
tlons vrere fome fcnfclefs unthinking beingj 
but that they fhould clearly apprehend any 

meaning 
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tneaning marked hy thcfc words, and form 
thereof a fctt]cd^<?ca 4 j/we opinion, this I am not 
able to conceive: this is.not the only inftance 
wherein men impofeupon themfeives by ima¬ 
gining they believe thofc propofitions they 
have often heard, though at bottom they have 
no meaning in them.—Do not the bulk of 
mankind look on the antipodes and motion 
of the earth as monftrous abfurditics ? The 
univcrfal miftake originates In this, that the 
Supreme Being, the true and fdlc caufe of our 
fenfations, is not marked out to oui' view by 
any- particular colie£lion of fcnfible qualities, as 
human agents are by their fizc, completion, 
limbs, and motion ; and becaufc his operations 
arc conftant, regular, and uniform; whenevef 

s 

the courfc of nature is interrupted by a mi¬ 
racle, or even varied by a prodigy, or rare event, 
men arc ready to own a fuperior agent. 

6 10. — OhjeSliQtt. To what purpofe then 

ferves the various organization of vegetables, 
and the admirable flniAure of the parts of 
animals? • 

611. —Though the fabrication of 
all thefe parts and organs be not abfolutely 
ncccflary tor the produdion of any yet 
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it irnecclTary to the produAkm of things in a 
conihnt waj accor^ng to the law» of 

nature, as there are fcvml' laws that pua 
through the whole chaui of natural : 
thefe are learned by obferraboo and ftudy, and 
may be applied to the conftmdion of artifi¬ 
cial things for the vie of flndnkind: thus a 
telefcope is formed exa^y on the fame prin* 
cipks as the human ^<5, and the image formed 
on the retina cTideutly ierves for no other 
purpofe: if men had properly attended to 
the ftni<aurc of the eye, tclcfcopcs might 
have been liwented many ages ago ;• and 
it was . by artgntlii^ to it, that a defcA 
in dioptnc teleicopes was aiftually mended.f' 
By attending to the ftruAure of the ear, 
accoultic inftruments have been invented 5 
and from obfervationj on the firuaurc of 
the human neck, other mechanifms have been 


contrived, 

Many more fuch inv^^tions will probably 
occur in future agesthe proc^fs of incuba- 
lion has taught men the aslificial ihuki* 
slication of birds to any* d^ired fd^ree : 


* See-du; fiiftiUrity of bo^ krfhaainttof 


^folly illttdntad to Piky't fkJA 

tlbid.p.as. 'tlM.p.100., ,v ■ 
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th« ait of brewiDg originated Irom ex* 
perimctits made oa com diferecit Aage* 
of4ts growth^ tod by t&edivifion of ita fprouts* 
a method has been fouad of multiplying it to 
air«iloni<hif>g degree. Even where the pro* 
coSba of nature in animals and vegetid>les are 
not perceived by usj fiUl the laws that govern 
their paoduftton remain* and caufe them to 
be peficeived by us, when expoied to our view 
in that particular manner and ilate which they 
ihould exhibit if they had been all along per* 
ceived. Dr. Faley well remarks, that it is 
only by the dil^ay of contrivance that the 
exiftence, the agency, and the wifdtan of the 
Deity, could be teiHfied to bis rational crea' 
turcs. Nat. Theology, p. 4X.* 


SECT. vir. 


OfijaCTIOVS or MR. OESTUTT TRACY.t 
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612. This gentleman iets out with fucli 
violent prejudices, ib grofsly 'misconceives 

* Tbc snriV^fir fiated ta this iiomteris 

fo cooiplete, that even Dr. Doddridge ailows its validitjr, iu 
the'HItjlM ^ tih gn3(4 itfifconeeptlons of cite Berkeleyan 
f}r{leiii. < Set l^‘|.«£b>res,^ vol. 1. ^ 159. 
f ^Mens. of-(R« French Inftitutc, Vol. UI. p< 515- 
- X 2 Berkeley’s 
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Berkeley's tenets, entertains fuch open con¬ 
tempt for all preceding pkilofophers, that he 
Scarcely thinks it neceifary to employ any other 
argument than ridicule. ^ 

He tells us, that “ when firft he ven- 
“ tured to fpeak of metaphyiicks, he did not 

4 

“ think that evidence ii/e^. would become a 
“ fubje<a of <lcbatc \ that he did not think it 
“ nccclTary to inquire whether the univerfe 
“ itfelf was not a yeAtcphantom, and life a fuc- 
** ceflion of fllu/iom^* How grofsa mifrepre- 
fentation! as if Berkeley had not clearly 

ihewn the difference betwixt illufions and 

/ 

realities, he adds*, ** without loiing myfcif in 

“ ehimeres, I took things as they truly arc:" 

an Algonquin would foy as much, if the Co- 

pernican Syftem were expofed to, and rejcilcd 

by him. , And again, ’**. this opinion might I 

“ think be ftmply rejeded as abfurd, if two cc- 

“ lebrated men had not mentioned it,orfome- 

“ thing Tcry near it." Thcfc I fuppofe were 

Dejeartes and Maihranche buthc might have 

added more; for inffance, Condillac, who 
• ^ 

thought it at leaffdoubtful Whether extenilon 
be any thing clfe than a fenfatjon ;♦ D'Alemr 

• Tra«t< ds* SehGition*, Part IV.chap. y.p, 339. in'tidio. 
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who, in 1763, th^h htm'fclf a ma* 
terialillr, inid, that Berkeley*» Syftem, though 
abfurd, could not be refuted; who 

cxprcfsly afTcrts, that cxifting olgfc^ were no¬ 
thing clfe but fyftems of fimultaneous fenfa- 
tsons; conilantly te-appearing in‘ ^milar cir- 
cumilances, whofe variations were governed 
by.certain laws.^ Mr. M^nan, in many parts 
of the Memoirs of Berlin, evidently inclines 
to the Berkekyan theory; nor is Sekawb very 
dillant from it. Leibnitz thought bodies to 
be phsenomena; 1 fay nothing of many Eng- 
lilhmen of diftlnguilhed penetration and ta¬ 
lents already mentioned, N* 5x91—Yet Mr. 
Tracy thinks it a great bardOiip to be obli-' 
ged ^'‘ferioujly to examine the quclHon, it 
“ being no other (he &ys) than wljcther <his 
own body be ibracthkig or nothing: a 
“ queUioo; (fays he) which would not have 
“ cxifted, if ffis predeceffors bad not thought 
“ proper to deny evidence itfclf,; and exerted 
“ all rile fubtlety of their wits to combat the 
tcftiifiony of their confcioijfnefs.’* Not 
fatisfied with thefe add other extravagant af- 



•‘VirifcTttf^ot, p; 17. 
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iertk>n$* he cdumnittes Bevkelejr, peetending 
that he affirms we are oorr^veapai^ of die 
preme Being,* 

613. Secondly, aCeits the whole o£ 
Berkeley’s iyftem is grounded on a perpetual 
equivocation, confounding the impreffionmade 
on a ientient bcii^ which we call a fenia« 
tion, and the quality whith rcfides, or may 
rcfidc, in another beings which is the caufe of 
this fenlation.'f' 

614. Yet ib ikr from eonfounding fenfa- 

tion with the caufe of fenfation, Berkeley 
peremptonly dezuea that it can have any other 
caufe but the SuprcnW'Being; and that any 
quality teTtduig in ady other being caa be the 
caufe of;it4 • , 

61 j. Thirdly, he tcUsius, f* that, Berkeley 

* beghu by' owning^ the intervention of the 
** feni'es; niow by the fehfes fi^pofe wganl^ 
^ zaitidB ;^.tkefer ofgdtas^aheunaterial and nfen- 

* hblc dungs; -and if; arSerhcl^r.pretends, 
^ fulfible dungs ore on^ dcidatibiis, die < «r- 
<f gans muftaBb bo fenfatsens^ ^elk epod* 

vantable Galimathiasf* 


^1.6.— Anfiver, It U certain ioA&dbas, eren 
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erf dm own bodies, afe c^tained only through 
the intehrentiort of the organs of the different 
(enfes; the organs of fenfe, when felt or cx- 
pofed to view, are hnown to us; but when 
hidden, as many of them arc, they are known 
to the Divine Mind, and that fucceifion of 
laws by ^hich they arc governed, cxifts in 
the fame manner as if they were acEtualTy per¬ 
ceived by ourfelves. See N* 505, and the 
focceditig numbers. 

. 617. Fourthly, ** Beritelcy’s whole fyf- 
** tern would be fubverted, if it were denied 
“ that any thing but mind were capable of fen- 
fations: one would be much embarraffed 
to prove why mind and Jlnrit alone Ihoiild 
“ have the exclufive privilege of having fen- 
fatiom, and why this prerogative ihouTd be 
** incompatible with the nature of what is 
“ called body” 

6i9. — An/wer. No metaphyiSciaii wotdd be 
in the leaff embarraffed, taking b&dy itr the 
fenfe in which hyloifts commonly under- 
ffand it, for an inert^ fc^d* extended, divifibk 
fubftance. 

' • .... 

Tkis is aU I fihid bbjcit^d to Berkeley 

in this boaffed refutationnay it concludes 

X 4 with 
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vrith. An .almoft dire& avowal of the truth ot 
hia^heoiy; Mr. Tracy tells us, that 
of 3crl^l<^*B aiTertlons arc. undeniably true: 
nAJ^ly* that.there does not eacift .a be¬ 
ing can be called in^Z/rr; but individual 
bodies al9ne exifti and not.matter in general. 
V^nd, fecondly, that theff bodies are known to 
us, only by. the fenfations which they cau^; 
apd that, relatively to us, nothing txj/it but 
fenfations and ideas. Now, excepting the falfc 
ruppofition of caoiation, thefe aifertions are 
pcrfcftly Bcrkclcyan. It is true he attributes 
to Berkeley an alTertion which he deems hy¬ 
pothetical, namclyi that the caufe of our fen- 
fations cxifts in a mind ; now Berkeley 
ftrongly contends that tbe will of the Supreme 
Being;,and not.barely his thoughts, is the 
caufe of our fcuihtionis.; ^ 


QhjeS^iom of the Author of the 

. article h^tapbjifeiSf^MfHeiBritj/b EpgF- 
clopadhj p. S 4 S. , . ^ ;v. 




' 620. This writer is by far the moft candid^ 
unprejudiced, and clea^-fighj^cd^ the pp- 
ppne^ts of Bakefcy; carnet h^cjp thigk- 
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iftg he has' bcCn bfetfayed into an error by not 

AifBcicntly ■ attending to the doarine of that 

great metaphyfician. He thinks Berkeley 
loft fight of that proper and accurate diftinc- 
tion firft laid down by him, betwixt ideas and 
mi ions; and as he admits we hate no idea of 
fpirit, becaufe it cannot be perceived blit only 
by the eftetfls it produces: but yet it muft 
be owned we have a notion of fpirit^ and allb 
of the operations of the mind, fuch as willing, 
loving, hating, as we underftand the meaning 
of thofe words; fo this author thinks, 

Firft, that what is here laid of fpirit, is 
equally applicable to material or -Iblid fub- 
ftances; we have no idea, he fays, of folidity 
or extcnfion, becaufe they are not originally 
impreiTed on the fenfes; but we have dif- 
tin<ft, though relative, • notions of them, for 
they arc clearly perceived by the cffcifts they 
produce;- this he thinks at leaft poftible, at 
the bilhop. own^ that from a caufe, effeft, 
operation, fign, or other circumftance^ we 
may rcafonably infer the cxiftehcc of a thing 
not immediately perceived, and that it were 
abfurd to argue agaidft its exiftence from our 
having hadired orpofitive notion Of it. Such, 

the 
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the anth^ ts eza^ly the caJc with 

fc^pc^ to i<^d ^ub^ianccs > thc£:> be fays, are 
not immediately perceived* but we infer their 
exife^nee from e6^c4^k, ftgns, and ochev cir- 
cum^nces, and we have very clear, blit rela¬ 
tive notiona of them. Thus a man can open 
or (hut hi* empty hand; but when he grafps 
an ivory ball, of feme inches in diameter, he 
fecU, tliat though the fame power is exerted, 
his hand cannot be (but; be is confetooa 
there is no change in hioafelf, and being cer¬ 
tain that evciy ed'eA mufe have a caufe* he 
iufcrl, with the utmofe coshdcnce, that the 
canfe which prevcotahis hand feom iliutong 
in the ball; or, is other words, that the 
thing which communicates to his eye the 
fenfacion. of colour, asd impredcaon his hand 
a knfation of tottch>(tmufe be fehd and impe¬ 
netrable. Solidity, however, he adds, U not 
the fenfacion itielfx it is otdy the caufe of the * 
fenfation, and tbcreferc » fb fer from being 
^ Idea in our miods^ that' we- mt confetoua 
notion, of it, is that of,a tbifeg'^tsi% di^ 
fesent fr<tfn all our ideas of anthiug .rateroid^ 
at leaft tp our minda. This uotKUi b meidy 
tglfttbq, and u>fared feom tlw <fe«fUi<pn>« 

,, duced 
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duced on otic TtoTcft: that it h the &me thing 
that cotnmnmcatcs t» our. eye the fcnfatimi 
ofcoioor, and has tike power of rcGfling the 
oomprtfhon of ot» hand.^h cvidcwt> bccat»fiB» 
when the ball i» thrown thr refiftance 

as wellas the a&ual fenfation yantih. 

621. I hate given this plaofiHe reasoning 
at full lei^h, as its links ate fo conne&cA, 
that each would lu^ mvich of its apparent 
focce if disjoined: but, to dete^ the fallacy 
of each, it U neceilary to examine them fepa-* 
lately, though much of it has already been 
obviated by Berkeley hlmielf. See N” 569. 

622. And, firtl, I deny that it follows, that 
we have any notion of matter or material fab* 
fiance from this, that we have a nertioa of 
fpirit though we can have tkt idea of it ; for 
we are confeious, that all the fenfationB and 
operations of our minds are the fonfationa'^u{ 
operations, each of the fame mind { ’ of 

we are ihtuitively certain; and by thia k&ow- 
Icdgo we define what wc mean by 
are iatd; to howe a notion of i% : but can we 
% with certtinty^ that fee external caufc 
of oor fenfetiona is matter^ The author him- 
feif, p. 547, allows wc cannot: nay, he mufl 

allow 
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for thofe who contend fop'the extil- 
ence of matter, own that it ouinot atfl upon 
fpirit, and are obliged to call in the Supritmc 
Being. So that its exigence cannot be in¬ 
ferred from any operatioh, fign, or 

other cirrurnftance: its probability be refts on 
the general voice of nrjaakind, p. 547. Dut 
of how little avail that is, Has been (hewn. 
N” 6o(), and its origm in the fourth fedion of 
this chapter. Moreover, a notion of it is im- 
poflibie, as it involves a repugnancy. See N° 
529. 550. 569. 

623. Secondly,.^didity .is a mere feufation, 
and nut a notion, £br it is felt, as Dr. Reid 
hiinfelf acknowledges; nor can any foiid Aib- 
fiance be inferred from it. A hand, grafping 
a foiid ball thre« or four inches in diameter, 
cannot be clofedv though an empty hand can; 
but what prevents its clofing but the fenfa- 
tion of rcfiilance, called filiStyf and, that 
this fenfation is merely relative, and not a 
thing that has an independent cxiilcnce, is 
evident, fmee a hand much Rm^ex.than the 
human, would find it perfeifUy ibfit or flexibkK 
Sec 4H0. Water which, relfttivcl/ to us, U 

•lb 
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fo foU, is relatively to fondic inftAs lb hard, 
th^t they can Walk and run upon it. . 

624. Thirdly, bciftf, intuitively certain, that 
every cffeA has a caule, the author thinks it 
may be mftrred, that the caufc which pre¬ 
vents the hand from 'Aiutting is in the balk 
But he ftiould recoiled, that the tenlation 
of refitlance is included in the iignitication of 
the word hn//, and in this ienfe it may be laid 
to be in it; and it is this fenfation that ^e- 
vents clofing the hand : no other cauie pro¬ 
duces that cti'e<S, but the caufc of the fenft- 
tion iticlf, namely, the Supreme Being. That 
an'unknown fidlitious thing ihould be in¬ 
cluded in the ball, is pcrfcftly uninteUi- 
gible. To fay we have a notion of fuch a 
thing, is mere begging and taking for granted 
the very point in queftion, and without any 
fort of neceifity, {?nce the Irvine intervention 
mull at lail be owned, which alone’is itjf> 
6cicnt. ■* - . r . 

605. Fourthly, the author add^ that-it Is 
the fatnc /Ahtg which comhtionicates tb' .bur 
eye the fenfation of <»Iour, and hks the power 
of rclifting the CotopreiTiOn* of oar hatid,^ is 

s 

evident. This is true,’ if the word /A/f^ be 
taken for an a^regate of ienfations, as it Oiould 

: • ' i be, 
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be» for colour is ore of that Wt it 

cannot be inferred, that the fendation o( re(^« 
mice or tbiidity, is that which caufes colouf, 
which is I fuppolc whaeisineantby>c«|iimuni- 
cation; the colour is referred tottofijy Icwg 

and eariy adoclatlon. 

€a6. Again, the author contends, that 
Berkeley’s argument, in putting the primary 
qualities on the iame footing as the fecondary, 
is fallacious; for that it is not true, as Berke* 
ley aflerts it to be, that the primary qualities 
are infcparably muted with the fecondary; 
for the author ihewa, that-the eztcniion, foli- 
dity, and rotundity, of a ball, may be perceived 
in the dark. This is true with refped to 
colour, for blind men perceive rotundity and 
folidity. But the bifbop does not confine his 
argument to colour; bis woirds arc, for my 
“ own part, 1 fee evidently, that it is. not in 
“ my power to frame an idea of a body cx- 
tended and moved; but I mull withal ^ve 
*• it foroc colour, or other which 
is acknov/ledged to ezift omly m -the mind.” 
Principles of Human Kanwled^ii^^X* Thus 
his argument remainfi unauTwerahle; fi>r heat, 
cold, or- warmth, aoe allowed to be feconji^ 
qtlKlttics, and to exift only in the mind; yet 

folidi^ 
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fblidity OT «x4cnHon be abilraded (tom 

one or other erf theft, wben any ftn- 

fibft iraprciiQpn w medc on the or^ns <rf tad; 
they oinft caift where tjicft feoondary ^uar 
ll^cs cxift, pamely, in the mind alone. 

627. l^Aly, author candidly owns, that 
by the immolate agency of the Deity all our 
fenfations might be what they are, though 
matter had no €xi(i<cncc; and that Berkeley 
had proved this, by- unanrw^a,Ufi argunseata, 
and that he obviated the irreligious (bphiftry 
of Hume.. It is ftrange then be 4 id not per¬ 
ceive that matter was entirely uftlefs^ iince, 
even admitting its cxiflcncc, the Divine agency 
muil fiill be called in: and lince he allows 
that every thing might go on juA as well, 
even if it did riot cziA, he ihould alfo allow 
that its cxiAence is at leaA doubtful, 

ObJeBiom cf Dr; Reid. 

^28, This juAly celebrated profeiTor in¬ 
forms us, he had once cmlxaoed the Berhe- 

, 

leyan dodriite^ but had afterwayds renotmeed 
it^ in conftquenoe of hU having r^edled that 
of idcM :' his dbjc&ions4re fo widely dcAaied 
through ftycrai rohnott, that it is not cafy to 

coiica 
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celled them ; nor indeed is it ncccflary, for 
moil of them have been already obviated. 
Hia principles, I allow, are more lubtle and 
ingenious than thoie commonly adopted by 
Berkeley^ opponents, but their truth is far 
from being proved, as I lhalt have occafion to 
ftate in the appendix to this fedicHi. 

629. Firft, the Dodor tells us, ** that by his 
^ fenfes be perceives figure, colour, hardncf% 
“ foftnefs, motion.”^ This nobody will dif- 
pute; “ but thefe (he lays} arc qualities, and 
“ muft be in fomething, that is figured, co- 
loured, hard or fofit.” ThisTias been an- 
fwered, N‘’^24. Figure, colour, &c. arc not in 
any thing difiind from the mind, and by this 
they arc perceived, but not contained in the 
grofs literal fenlc. fee N® 595. 606. “ It is 
** not to thefe qualities, but to that which is 
“ the fubjed of them, that wc give the name 
** of body.” I (hall here content myfcif with 
examining one of thele qualities, namely co¬ 
lour. The Dodor teiis us, that. “ all men 

s 

** who are not tutored by modem pbilofophy, 
^ underhand by cok>ur,cnot a lenfadon of the 
^ mind, which exifts only w'hcn pciccivcd, 
but. t qutdity, or modification of bodies, 

“ which 
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“ which continues the ihroc^ whether feen or 
« not.’*—When a coloured body is pre- 
“ fehted, there is a certain apparition to the 
“ eye or to the mind, which we call the ap- 
“ pfcrance of Lohur, and this exifb OQly when 
perceived; but by the conftittition of our 
“ nature we are led to conceive it as a liga 
“ of (bmcthiog external; it fuggefts the con- 
” ccj>tion and belief of fomc unknown qua- 
“ lily which occafions the idea; and it is to this 
“ quality (which is altof»ethcr unlike colour) 
that we give the name v>f col 
630. Now I would venture to appeal to 
any unprejudiced perfun, whulhcr it be no, to 
what we and nor to any n.ikr ^'n qua¬ 
lity that we do not jee^ that all ma» «,ind give 
the name of colour' \ iti>ttue they think it 
toconirjuc ^h >1 unfeen, but that is becaufc 
they think the very thing Afiy fee (which 
pbilofophers call the ftnfation} remaitis in the 
dark ; nor do they ever ihiaginc any cauie or 
quality caufmg colour but dying ingredients. 
They have the fame opinion of* the perma¬ 
nence of colour when that the Do^or 


» 

* Rei 4 on the Mind, iji, 

+ See Stewart, 575.' 
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has of the permanence of foHdity and ex- 
tendon when unfelt \ and as he thinks thefe 
immediately perceived, and not their caufes, 
they alfo think coloars immediately perceived, 
and not any d^itious caufes. How much 
would they be furprifed if they heard of the 
diilindlioa betwixt colour and the appearance 
of colour, which no way rcfembled colour ? 
According to the Doctor, the appearance of 
colour ought to Be the* appearance of tbofe 
modidcations or qualities which the Dodior 
calls real colours; yet, (b far arc thefe from 
appearmgf that he owns them to be unknown; 
and though he fays they are unknown, yet 
ftill he fays they arc unlike to any colour. 

631. The rcafons that induce the Doctor 
to call thefe qualities or modidcatlons of bo« 
dies real colour^ arc, firft, ** that thefe modi- 
** dcations rer^in when the appearance of 
“ colour ccafes,” But >vBo can tell, dnee 
they are unknown ? And, even if they did 
remain, why fhould they be deemed the caufes 
of colour, to which they are altogether un¬ 
like, and which they arc altogether incapable 
^of producing, any more than the other qua¬ 
lities of a coloured body, which are alfb 
thought to remain when unperceived ? I fay 
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cMtfeSt bccaufc they cannot be conddered as 
figns, iince they afc unknown. When colours 
are unpcrceived by any other mind» they cicift 
only in the Divine. The laws of the Supreme 
Being arc the only cau/c, either of their exift- 
ence or re-appearancc« as all mufl: allow. 'J he 
caufes the Doctor afligns» and whiqli he 
thinks mankind call real colours, arc altogether 
unintdligible; fur, as Locke juftly oblerves,* 
“ fenfations dilcover nothing of bulk, figure, 
** or motion of parts in their produ^ion; nor 
“ can rcafon 'fhew how bodies, by their bulk, 
“ figure, and motion, fhould produce in the 
“ mind the ideas of blue or yellow, &c. The 
ideas we have of colours, founds, &c. Con- 
“ tainingin them nothing at all of bulk, figure, 

“ or moiion, we (that is the bulk of man- 
“ kind) are not apt to confiderthem as the ef- 
“ feds of the primary qualities, which ap- 
“ pcf r not to our Icnfes to operate their pro¬ 
hare not any 
“ apparent congruity or coancxion.** There¬ 
fore, by the teftimony of Mr. Locke, it is 
not on thefe primary qualities, or their mo- 

* B. jj. chap. viii. fee. 25. 

Tt St dificatlons. 
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. that the bulk of man^nd beilow 

4 

the jaaiiic of colour; an the cont^ry, he fays» 
that ^ we (<hc bulk of. mankind) are for- 
ward to imagine, that thofc ideas are the 

U 

“ objcclb thcmfelycs/’* and fo in faft they all 
thiiik. ' 

6^2. Secondly, the DoAor tells us, “ the 
colour of a rofe remains when the appear^ 
ance changes, as it' does when the rofe is 
viewed through a pair of green {pe<Elacles; but 
he does not conceive that .the colour of the 
rofe is changed.”'!* 

633. I anfwcr, that not only in appear¬ 
ance, but in reaUty^ the^ colour of the rofe is 
changed ;) for the colonfic fenfation of the 
fpcdacles and that of the rofe ave mixed, and 
the niixed cx^our alpne is perceived; but the 
colour of the rofe fingly would reappear, if the 
ff^'^ucU’s were removed, and in that fenfe 
may be faid not to he , changed, and in no 
other. This the DexSor himfelf muft allow, 
for he cannot pretend the {enfa-^aa. itfelf U 

• Stewart on the Mind, p. 73, in 8vo, 
t Reid on tire Mind, p. 171, 
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492 . Th? diftancc travcrfed by a moving 
bo’y. compared with the time employed 'v the 
traverfc, conftitutes what is called its velocity, 
and is evidently fo much the greater, as the dif- 
tance travcrfed is wider, and the interval of 
time fniallcr. 

49,3. The quantity of moving particles, that 
is, folid and extended particles, contained in 
a moving body* commonly called its mats, 
multiplied into its velocity, conllitutos the 
quantity of its motion. 

494. r>lfiance denotes the greater or lelTer 
number of Icnfations of refinance, tliat arc 
either perceived or conceived, betv cen the two 
extremes faid to be didant from each other. 
Space denotes alfo the fame diftunce or inter¬ 
val, but relatively to the polTiblc exigence of 
intervening bodies. 

4vp j;. Motton is faid to be cither relative or 
abfolutc, though in fad abfoluio motion is 
impofliblc. Hflative, when the fituation of a 
body is changed with refped to the bodies im¬ 
mediately contigU/OUi to it, and apparently at 
reft, or at leaft moved with Icfs apparerxt ve¬ 
locity in the lame' dircdlon. Ahfolute, when 
its ftuation is changed with refped to more 
diftant bodies apparently qulefcent: hence a 

relation 
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relation to other bodies is eiTcntially included 
. in the conception of motion ; and if there 
were only one body in existence, it could not 
be moved. This I have elfewhere fnewn. 

496. Kefi is a mere negation of motion, for 
it is xinlufceptibio of degrees; v/'-ercas mo¬ 
tion is fufccptiblc of various dcgiccs ol* velocity* 
and of various direction?, atid imjf’es a po- 
fitivc uAion, namclv, that of tlic . un'-eme 
Bcinc:, bv w-hom aion'., (;r rhrorgh whole iti- 
diligence, by the human nnnd, r.<otion ersn be 
effeded, according to certe.in lav/i. by iiim 
conftituted. 

497. Dr. Watfon, in liis admirable treatife 
on time, Ihcws, that a iKidy in apv/ircT.'tiy in- 
cedant motion occupies more ipacc than 
when at reft; and thus, on prinr:pie> wi'h h he 
alone difeovered, completely ar'.fs'.vrT Zeno’s 
Achilleum, which never before liad been fatift 
faftorily refuted, on rational principles, 

498. Force is a term ufed to denote the ex¬ 
tent of the divine agency, known by its effects 
or concomitant circumftanccs,. and is not an 
imcomprchenfible ftiadowy being pafliiig from 
one body into another, as ft>mc phiiolbphers 
have imagined. 

R 3 
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49 Q* as the Div'nc energy operates, as 
if f( mctlung re;illy palled from one body to 
another, this term ia a iifcfiil compendious 
exprclTion, and as fuch, u/cd in various cal¬ 
culations of motUrtr or rcUfiancc, See. in va¬ 
rious occafions. ‘ 

500. VV'^c often fee l>odics (Irikc each other 
vith great'force, while we ourfelvcs feel no¬ 
thing, bccaufc the tangible fenfations arc not 
then in our minds, but arc \>2Lxe\'^ fnggt'jhd by 
the vifiblc, which arc their figns; or by their 
effeds, which indicate what we fliould feel, if 

I 

expofed to the force or agency tlicu exerted. 

See N" 405 - 

501. It undoubtedly founds liarfh to fay^ 
that one fenfation impinges on another, or 
claflics with another; butthisis fa) iiig no more, 
than that one objed is perceived to lirike 
another objed alfo perceived. Of fuch op- 
po' lion and clafhing of the internal modifica¬ 
tions of the.mind, we have fevcral examples; 
thus judgments dafh with e.^ch other, when 
v»e doubt, and our voliUuus during the ftrife 
.^t paffions, or tl\e <^nCeils of judgment and 
palBon. We advapcc iaojthing but what we 
concqvc; whereas, the hytoilh ar^ obliged to 
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permanent, but only the caufc of the fenfa- 
tion. Such changes arc incident to other 
fenfations alfo. Thus, U'fweet taftc and a 
fait taftc arc agreeable apart, but nauftous 
■when mixed: a fimplc muficat found is 
agreeable, and fo is it when combined with 
its fliarp third, but ftiocking when joined 
with its lharp fourth : half a dfozcn drugs of a 
certain kind, ill feented when fmelled fepa- 
ratcly, being put together, emit an agreeable 
fmell, as Lemcry experienced ; the fmcll of 
each no longer remains, but is loft in the 
mixture. 

634. Thirdly, the Dodlor adds, we may, 
“ by a variety of optical exj^criments, change 
“ the appearance, figure', and magnitude, in a 
“ body, as well as that of colour; we may 
make one body appear to be ten; but all 
“ men will believe, that as a multiplying glafs 
does not produce ten guineas out of one, 
“ nor a microfeope tarn a guinea into a ten- 
“ .pound piece, fo neither does coloured glafs 
“ change the real colour of the pbjeft fecn 
“ through it,” 

^ 35 - Ifote the DoiSor has overlooked three 
points worthy of his confidcration : Firft, that 

Y 3 colours 
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colouTS may be coniidered as renfaUotis, and 
alia as iigns. Secondly, that objeSs, fuch as 
guineas, include tangible as well as vifual 
leniations. Thirdly, that glades may ade^l 
vHual, but cannot tan^ble fenfations; there¬ 
fore they may change the vifible colours, or 
magnitude, or' figure of an objc<fl, or even 
multiply the fame cedour, figure, or mugni 
tude, and thus prefent ten vifible guineas, but 
can alFc(£t no alteration in the tangible, with 
which they have no relation or connexion; 
hence the parity entirely fails: nay even, as 
the fpe^ums they produce are inopcr&-. 
tivc; for the power of figns arifes from re¬ 
peated alTociations with the tilings fignified ; 
and here there is not even a fuigle affociation 
but with the tangible fonTation of the folitary 
guinea. How the microfeope a^ls has been 
already explained, N* 590. 

636. *..2 to what the Do<ftor fays, “ that 
if a pcrlbn ihoUld deny that colour, figure, 
motion, refinance, &c. arc qualities, he / 
“ would leave him to enjoy his opinion, as a 
“ perfon who denies firft principles, and not 
“ fit to be reafoned with l ean only lay, 
that it furprifes me much, as he owns he was 




once 
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Ofice perfuaded of the truth of the Berke* 
leyan doftrincand furely he had at ao time 
denied firft principles. ^ 

■ 637. d''urchcr the Dodlor objefts, that in 
cvcT'/ language there are adjeftives which re¬ 
quire a fubftantive to which they belong; that 
• is, every . attribute muft have a ^u^e<Sl: this 
he' takes to be a firft principle. Arid li^rcly 
this principle *may be admitted, if, as a<^ec- 
tives are of themfclvcs unlimited, by bclongiifg 
he would undeniand reference to f'>mething 
clfe, many indeed referring to a tangible ten- 
fation which is felt, prognofticated, or inclu¬ 
ded in the fubje<ft; but meaning, as he ccr- 
- tainly docs, a fubjeft of inherence, I think him 
wrong, even in the cafes he adduces of wj/^ 
dom, virtue, goodn^i for they arc pot qualities, 
but mere abftraft words, denoting different 
aftions deferring approbation. Nor is he lefs 
fb ill attributing primary or fecondary quali¬ 
ties to an unknown, unintelligible, ufcicfs ma¬ 
terial fubflance, an attribution which it were 
ftraiige to cre^t into a firft principle. 

638. And as to what the Dodlor prelTes 
upon us with reTpea to the . general agree¬ 
ment of mankind m believing the cxiftence 

y 4 * of 
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of matter, it fecms to me of little weight: 
fuch agreement would equally prove the truth 
of polythciffn, idolatry, magick, &c. from 
the belief and practice of which abfiiirdities, 
even the Jews were difficultly retrained; to 
iay notning of various phydcal errors gene* 
rally credited. Error in Ipeculative matters 
is much more natural to unrededing man. 
than truth. • 

639. Again, the Dodor fays, hippofc 1 
“ am pricked by a pin/ the pain I feel is a 
“ fenfation, but the pin is not a f^nfation, nor 
“ has it any relerablance to a fenfation; the 
“ pin has figure, thicknefs, length, and weight; 
** a feniation has none of thefe qualities.’* 

640, — Anfuoer. This argument is the prin¬ 
cipal fourcc of all the Dodor’s mifconceptions 
of this fubjed. To undeceive him, I would 
barely afk him, is the pin any thing elfe but 
its length, thicknefs, figure, and weight ? If 
it be not, how can it be laid to hwe thofe qua¬ 
lities? If it be, what is it ? He fiircly cannot 
tell. Again I would aik him, does he know any 
thing of the pin but what he perceives by his 
fenfes ? and is not perception by the media¬ 
tion of the fenfes univcrfally called a ibifa- 

^on2 
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tion ? Does he not fee the colour of the pin } 
does he not feci Its length, figure, and thlck- 
neis, and aUb Its point ^ can he not form an 
idea .of the pin in its abfence ? and can he 
have an idea of that which was never per- 
ceived. by the fenfes ? i? not the word pin a 
term ^i^noting the aggregate of thefe icaia- 
tions ? In this lenic a pin may be faid to ha\'e 
figure, length, thicknefs, and lharpnefs, juft as 
a houfe is laid to have walls, doors, windows, 
&c. they being its component parts. A ftn- 
ration, or an aggregate r>f fenfattons, con- 
lidered as modifications of the mind, cannot 
be faid to have length, thicknefs, or figure, 
(but they may be faid to be perceptions thcre- 
ot, fee N" 606, 607,) no more than they 
can be faid to be coloured, w’hcn colours arc 
perceived. The Doctor muft allow, that 
when, in the abfcnce of the pin, he forms an 
idea of it, or a conception as he chuics to 
call it, hla idea reprefents to hin^ the figure, 
length, and breadth, of the pin ; * yet he will 



length, thideneft, or figure; 

641, ProfefTor Stewart* owns, that “ it is 
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not matter which we perceive by our ienles^ 

4 V 

“ bnt only extenCon, colour, figure, and ccr- 
“ tain other qualities, which the conftitu- 
“ tion of our nature leads us to refer to fomc- 
“ thing which is extended, figured, and co- 
“ loured : the cafe, he fays, is precifcly the 
“ fame with refped: to mind; we are not 
“ confeious of its exii^nce, but we are con- 
** icioys of fenfation, thought, and volition ; 
“ operations which imply the cxiftence of 
** Ibmething which feels, thinks, and wills.” 

642. Here I muft beg leave to differ from 
this excellent mctaphyfician: the conftitu- 
tion of our nature cannot force us to believe 
that any thing is extended, figured, or co¬ 
loured, but what we- feel and fee, though 
the corillruclion of language often compels us 
to fpeak of thefe fenfations as if they were 
qualities of fomething clfe: this was. ex¬ 
plained, N° 541. There we neither fubftan- 
tives nor adjectives in Our perceptions; thefe 
are mere creatures of language. Now lan¬ 
guage has given Inrth to the mofi monfifous 
delufions; it feduced the fcholaitics to think 
that fornc diftinCt reality correTponded even to 
the moft abftraCt terms; hence were 

'' thought 
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thought to be realities diftindl from correlated 
things; hcncc nature was thought to be a real 
thing, diftin«il fron» the pcrlbns to which it 
was attributed, and at lad eredied into a god- 
d«;fs ; hence equinity, hecceiiy, petreity, were 
believed to have corrcfpoxiding entities; and 
many ocher quiddities which I pad over. 
Matter, as fb'mcwhat diftina from our percep¬ 
tions, is juft fuch another abfurdity; nay 
I. jure intolerable, as it fuppofes the union of 
t^'.ngs incompatible, namely, ftnfations and 
iir, inlciitient fubftance; for extenfion and 
figure have been proved to be fenfations, and 
colour is allowed to be a ienfation ; for what 
Dr. Reid calls colour, he allows to be totally 
unlike any that was ever leen ; fee N" 629. 
If the conftitution of oui n ;turc forced us to 
believe the exiftence of matter, iUrcly nei¬ 
ther Defcartes nor Malbranchc would have 
thouglit revclatioj? ncccffary to induce us to 
believe the exiftence of bodies, and certainly 
they were not fceptics. 

643. As to the parity which the learned 
profcflbr inftitutes betwixt belief in the cxift- 
cncc of m^d, and the exiftence ot tnattei^ it 
is far from being Juft. The exiftence of mind 
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is dcmonftrated by our confcioufncfs of* the 
i^ntity of the principle of its various percep¬ 
tions and operations; fee N® ; iiid hence 
none but Mr. Hume pretended to entertain 
even a fpecnlative doubt of it; but of the 
exigence of matter, no proof has ever been 
given; on the contrary; it has been refuted 
and fhewn by Berkeley to be.impofTible, in 
whatever fenfe it can be taken, whether as 

I 

caufe, inffrument, or occafion, and abfolutely 
denied by other philofophers of note, or at 
mofb believed as an article of faith. The 
profefTor even owns, that the evidence of the 
eziftcnce of mind is ftronger than that for the 
exiflence of matter; for the former, he fays^ 
is fuggefted by the fobje^s of our confeiouf- 
nefs, and the .latter by the objc<fts of our per¬ 
ceptions. The cafe is then not prccifely the 
fame, but far different; for this fiditidus ob- 

je^ of our perceptions was never perceived, 

* ^ 

but is merely an inference fuggefted by our 
prgudlccs. How then the learned profcflbr 
could ftylc the fentimeoti of Betlteley reveries, 
1 cannot well imagine: that lie was biaile^ 
by his partiality to Dr. Reid is evident; how^ 

ever, 
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ever, the Doifior never ufed fo liarlh an 
cxpTcffion, 

644. That the conclufious of Berkeley arc 
by no means fceptical, is fb evident, that Dr. 
Reid allows the fa<ft; but I think the print- 
ciples of the Doftor, as expofed and concen¬ 
trated by the learned profedbr, lead dtre^iy 
to the moft dreary fcepticifm; for the pro- 
feflbr* tells us, “ that the mind is ib formed, 
“ that certain impreffions produced on our 
** organs of fenfe, by external ohjcils, arc 
“ followed by correfponding fenfations; and 
“ that thefe fenfations, which have no more 
“ rcfcmblance to the qualities of matter, than 
** the words of a language have to the things 
“ hgnified, arc followed by a perception of 
“ the qualities of the body, by which the im- 
prciTions had been made. That all the iteps 
of this procei's are equally incDmprehcn£Lble« 
and that, for any thing we can. prove to the 
contrary, the connexion between the ^en- 
** fation and the p e rcep t i on, as well as be- 
** tween the impreflion' and the .^nfatton, 
be both arbitrary.'’ * Now if the am- 


* Sewtft oa the Mmd, p. 92. 
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^ V 

ncxion between /cnfatlons and ^ception^ be 
arbitrary, we may have fenfatlon^--without 
perceptions; that is to fay, wc may have the 
fenfation of feeing, and, yet perceive nothing; 
that is, wc may fee, and yet fee nothing; we 
may fee a colour, or what Dr. Beid calls.the 
apptaranre of a colour, and yet -not perceive 
it; wc may have^ the-iezliation of feeling, and 
yet pcrcei\c nothing. This ii\decd is/«(ow- 
prtleiifihle \ if this be ib, our whole life may 
be a dream, whcy?in w<e imagine wc perceive 
things, and yet perceive nothing. Such is the 
corffequcncc of diftinguiihing fenfation from 
perception. Pcrcc^oh may be indeed with¬ 
out fenfation, as jn-God-and angels, but fen- 
fation cannot be, without perception, for they 
arc identified, they, beibg the fame thing dif¬ 
ferently confidcred; ienfetion being know¬ 
ledge gained through tbc mediation of .the 
fenfes, and perception-being knowledge ab- 
feradedly coniidered; Let it alio be remarked,' 
that the general ineomprehenfibility Of all 
thin^ was the difemgo&ihiog tenet ofthe 
ancient fccptics. Now wbat can be coOftpre- 
hended, if wc may doubt of the connexion be¬ 
twixt fenfation and perception, or rather that 

'the 
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the former includes the latter ? Yet the pro- 
fcflor adds, it is juft as difficult to explain 
“ how* our perceptions arc gained by the 
means of fenfations, as it would be upon 
“ the fuppofitipn that the mmd were ail at 
“ once infpired- with them,” It would in¬ 
deed be much more difficulty if the latter were 
diftlnift from the former; for a thing is fiaf* 
ftciently* explained if its caufe be affigned; 
in cafe of infpiration, God would be the im¬ 
mediate caufe of our perceptions; whereas of 
a noiuKtity, fuch as a fenfation without a per¬ 
ception, nO' caufe can be affigned. 

645. Laftly, the DoAor, after allowing 
that every thing relating to ourfelvcs would 
equally fubfift in the Ikrkclcyan hypothefa 
(as he calls it), as in that commonly rccelyed, 
and that the exiftence of the Supreme Being 
would be placed in a ftill ftronger light than 
in the common ;* yet ftill he thinks, ** it 
“ takes away all the evidence we have of 


** other ■ intelligent beirigs like ourfelvcs ^ 
** what I call a father, a brother, or a friend^ 
« is only a parcel of ideas in my own miiid, 
** and beine ideas in mv mind. tKev cannnt 


♦ 1 Reid, 2$2, 153. On the Mind, 107. Encyclop. 
RKn. S 44 .547* 349- 
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“ poflSfely have that relation to anothtt mind, 

« Which they have to mine, iwy more than 
« the pain felt by me, can be the mt^Widual 
“ pain felt by another. I can find no principle 
“ in Berkeley’s fyftcm which a^ds me even 
“ a probable ground to conclude, that there 
« arc other intelligent beings like myfclf, in 
“ the rchtiona of father, btothcr, friend, &c. 

“ I am left alone in the tmiverfe. &c,” 

646, To this I anfwcr, that the Bilhop ha* 
not overlooked this objeaion ; he adverts to 
it in his Third IXaloguc; he there tells us, 

“ it is granted we have neither an immediate 
** evidence (fuch as we have of our own per- 
“ ceptions,) nor a demmjirathie kntrxledge 
“ (fuch a* we have of the cxlftcncc of God) 

« of the cxlftenccof other finite fpirits; but 
« it will not thence fijUow, that fuch fpirits 
“ are on a foot with material fubftanecs; 

“ if to fuppofc'tbc one be inconfiftent, 
“ and if it be not inconfiftent to fop- 
« pofe the other ; if the onc can be rofe^d 
by no argument, and ^feerc is a prpbaliitity 
^ the other; if we fee figtts and 
indieating finUc agente like oarfelVea,1>nd 
“ ice no fign or fymptc^ whatfoever that 
leads to a rational belief of matter■ 2 iay« i 

have 
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** have a notion of fpirit, though 1 have not, 

“ ftridly fpcaking, ah tdoa of it, but know it 

“ by reflexion, &c.” Now by. reflexion, I 

preTumc, the Dodor might find, that he has 

no knowledge by fenfation or perception of 

the minds of other intelligent beings like 

himfelf, but that he colleds his knowledge of 

them from their adions and e0eds, anala* 

gous very nearly to his own, in limilar cir- 

cumlbinccs, and every other fl^n of their 

exigence; he has therefore not indeed a me- 

taphyfical, but the higheft moral and phyfleal 

certainty of their cxiftence ; he has no other 

of the vifeera of thofc he convcrlcs with; he 

neither fees nor perceives their interior; docs 

he therefore doubt of the cxiftcrtcc of thole 

parts? Secondly, as to the bodies of his father, 

% 

brother, friend, &c. -he certainly knows them 
immediately only by his own fenlattons ; and • 
furcly the Dodor mull allow this,, lb far aa 
regards their colour, voice, language, and other 
fecondary qualities, as they are called. By- 
tellimony he becomes acquainted with the 
f<»indation oi-thc relation in which he ^nds 
to each of them ; he can kno^y it up pther- 
wife in the Dodor’s hypothefis. And as to 
TOL. I. z what 
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what aye palledtUe primary qu^lHies, 9 MtjX^v>n 
amd %we, he not only knowi thcmm 4 iis.own 
p^(^ptipw> but frnm thei* wdjtrugf and iini- 

forjnity m hU nv«m of 

hiibown mind to the iain 4 y^^%r;i?i 4 jyi^r 
hft;inferi that 4?h thofp tbat 

co^utc hi* own h^n the 

bodi« of thofe iw3Widi^lsf:;*his jodgment^ 
being formed in hi* eajE^cftinfa?»cy, and m- ! 

cciffantly repeated, ^epmes &-habitual, that , 
iti confeipufaefi i* mftantancoufly forgottCT, 
as is the confcioufneli of the ncccffaty (hf- 
pofition of the tongue or Ups for the pronun¬ 
ciation of words, though at 6rft gradually 

learned. 

647. 1 flsaU here conclude this important 
inquiry with feme juft rcftcaions made by . 
Dr. Reid hlmfelft* leaving their appUcUipn . 
to the unprejudiced reader. “ The world , 
« has been fo^ long befooled by hypothqCs m 
, « all parts of philofopby, that it U of the -ut- 
« moft confcquciKC to^evqry ooan, who mpM 
•* make any progre6 in knowle^jp^ -to 
treat them with juft cc»ktBtiipt> 

« sHnievof vain and Uuicrful j|ieSf drc«- 

A 4 
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And again, ** the firft riAt laid^own by the 
“ ^at Newton is thia; ‘ no niore caufes of 

natural e7eiusoughtb^1>e-admitted,b\tf fuch 
** as'are both true, and arc AifEcient for ex- 
“ plaining their appcaRmccs/* Now matter 
is a^w^ly not fufficient to explain the oxigin 
either of fenikttons or of any other perc^)ti^; 
fof; tw'iadmxtting it, all » ftiU idcomprchen- 
ilbltf, arid the Divine agency mtift iHll be cal¬ 
led m, and is the only fufHcient eaufe of all 
thefe events; therefore the interference of 
matter Is totally fuperflupus. 

J. ’ ” . 

APPENDIX TO CHAP. II. 

So 'many new obfervations, equal^' fidid 
arid ingenious, occur in Dr. Reid’s wriliagp, 
and his authority Rands fo defcrvedly h^h in 
Great Britain, that 1 cannot totally difmifs 
this ful 5 e< 9 fi^ithOut examining the |»Yiiic^>les 
that"^ unfortunately Icduced hina. to abandon 
the whichfbe had'Once 

end>ra'Qi^.ife^ w 4 i 3 ‘ not im- 

prt^hdlcfcd j bdtV'EllSS ablwfrfencc 

of the impi^i^s^r^ftci^^Of Hriftse^hefthou^ 
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them. The Berkteyan doarine he precipi¬ 
tately conceived to have beeh'theirfodhddtibh, 

I lhall confine myfelf therefore to fitbVfe- 
Urks as immediately nilate t» lib oppofiHon 

to it 

648. Berkeley haVing founded Kis 
on the three following.propofitioha; - 

Firft, that what ifhitbfophcrs then called 
primary qualities of Wi«a. Namely extenfion, 
folidity, figure, and motion, {food exaaiy on 
the fame footing as thofe quafities whi<* they 
called fecondary, namtly colours, founds 
heat, cold. &c.; anS as thefe were admitted 
to be mere fenfdtlons, and confequently could 
not exift but in a mind Or fenfient fubftance ; 
fo neither could thb Yo called primary 

qualities. . 

649. Secondly; that all fcnfationS were 

impreffed upon'^s ab extra ; and as. matter,- 
even if fucli a thirig cxifted, as it is com¬ 
monly faid to be, cannot *aft upon rnmd, 
therefore thelc fehfati^S fnuft btf iriip^cd 
immediately by the BiSifig, dr; 

' imounts to the fame 5 n to 

e'erUm taws of Which hfe ibiw h'wtofior 

’ • w.i i-v'.-..' ■,' ■ atnd 
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and alone execute?; no other being polTeiling 
thatpOWClTr 

650. Thirdly, that we have notions of 
many things, tor inftance, of God and of the 
human mindj the Import of abftrad terms, 
&c.; though'we can have no idea of them, as 
iJeas, properly fo called, are mere faint copies 
of fenfations; and it is certain we can have no 
I'enfation either of God or of the human 
mind. 

651. In oppofjtion to the firft principle. 
Dr. Reid denies that primary and fccoridary 
(qualities ftand on . the fame ground; Firft, 

** becaufe our ftnfts give us a direct and dif- 
“ tin<ft notion of primary qualities, but of the 
** fecondary they give us but only a relative 
*' and obfeure notion.’* I think they fumrih 
us .with a. clear and diftin6t knowledge of 
both, for what can be clearer than our know- 
ledge or perception of colours, founds, taftes, 
fmells, &c.; infomucb,. that the very epithet 
cipar is borrowed from the extreme perfeAion 
of vifoal pcrceptipp; for,- by clear I mean 
what Locke calls ^ sclear idea, namely, a full 
and evident perception.^ And Condillac fays, 

* JJ. ii. C. sjtijt/fec 4, 

»3 * quoi 
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quci fim chtr Us percepttom de fon^ ^ 
icU^'^uJiurs quoi de plus And Le%- 

oks' holds the iamc longtn^eif . So that the 
Do^or muH; have annexed ibon other iigni- 
4ication to the v(^>rd e&tfrof-.wldch I am ig¬ 
norant. It Is tme that the called fecon- 
-<bry qualities are incapible-of definition, bnt 
that arifes from their being fir ckar, that no 
definition can make them clearer. The 
Do^or (ays, our fenfes affi>rd us only a rela¬ 
tive notion of them ^ I fuppofe he means, a 
relation to tangible ot^cAs; but this relation 
arifes not from their nature, but from a long 
and early aflbciation ; and hence Chcfelden's 
patient difeovered no fuch relation at fird. 
b&ny tadcs, founds, imd fmclls have no (iich 
rektion. The primary qualities feldom hdve 
any fuch relation^’ as Uiey themfclves,' being 
^the mod important, are* the'thii^s fignified; 

' fometi mes they ha¥e^;fair 4h« fight or fed- 
^iiJg of a pear'or of an often fu^ift 

t'^fl^'rcfpeSivc taftes, bht’'tbti‘doe* 

Wiin from ^ng ovntt^maikk'e 

viiiijitb 

. r I' ,1 

65 a. 
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6 ^ 2 . Secondly, -the Bodlor fays, “ theyc 
** arc no difpatei a^xnit.thb nntisre of ph^Ary 
** quaUties, no di^redt opanions^ thbjlia- 
** ‘ture of extenSon, figure/ or motion; yihaft- 
** as the nature of fecondary quslitiei not 
** being obvious to fenfe may be a ful^e^ of 
** difputc.” The Do^or furely did not-fb- 
CoUcc^ that various oplnlom were held of; the 
nature of cxtcniion ; that fomc thought-it jpe- 
ccfirarily folid, and even boundlcfs; that others 
thought mere extcnfion uncreated, and an at¬ 
tribute of the Divinity; that Locke derid^ 
the ufual definition of extenfion, B. ii. C. xiiu 
fee. 15, and thought it (extenfion) as incom- 
prehcnfiblc as any thing belonging to' the 
mind. ii. ii. C. zxiii. fee. 26. Leibaitz 


thought ‘ezteniion to be a merepbasnotoeBDn; 
..ibme think it infinitely divifible, others 
in the fame manner various 
have been given of motion, which 
' fecn in Lock' . iii. C. iv. fee,.'S j9jJ ,apd 
.Chantbfrs, actt> , Op. 

thehat^ of ic onda^. 
difputc; it is only the fifpofition or, pf 
tangible things, which arc deemed tbeir occa. 
fional caufesj^that ; for what 

*4 
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dirputc can'arifc concerning tKe.^ture of red 
or fuceeU hot or cold ? tl^ojigh .ijbc occ^ional 

4 

cau&s of them may be yaripufly; expUined. 

653. When Ikrkclcy ,/aid,, that prin^ary 

and - fecondary qualities ^od. . thcy faipc. 

footing, he meant no. mor^ than that tl^y 
were equally fenfations;, that, i/^-yrcrc. known 
by the mediation of the renfe^ t^hich cannot 
be'denied. Whether dlipu^cs arofe concern¬ 
ing their nature or not, U of confequcnce, 
but totally foreign to his argument. 

554. In oppolition to the fccond principle 
the Doctor affirms, that all. the operations 
of the mind, or modes of thinking, are a^ihe^ 
and in all ages and l§nguages^arc exprelTcd by 
verbs of an a^ive lignification,’* iReld, 23,24; 
fuch as feeing, Clearing, &C.'- -It feems, there¬ 
fore, to have been the natural judgment of 


mankind, that the mind i|> adive in its va¬ 
rious ways of linking,; and:| he fays, 

“ there is no operation of the pnderflanding^ 
in which the mind is not in 


expre^ed thefe 

rations by adiye verbs.” hPWcvtft, 

docs hot cxaaiy correfpond xvi4.thift.JpfeIer^a-> 
tion; for if th^^atins/ay;-yifi(-o^alfb ■ 
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intueor ; if they fay dono, they alfo fay /arg'ton 
if the Greeks fay they alfo fay O^rrofixu 
So thcfc modes have rio connexion with the 
ai 5 fcive or paffive ftates of the mind. More- 
over, video is equivalent to fum videm, and all 
a£livc verbs may be, and are by logicians fo 
confdercd. Hence, probably, the Dodlor, p. 
276, fays, he difjjutes not whether fenfation. 
may be called an operation or a feeling. Now 
if we arc not ourfclvcs tlic operators of our 
fenfations, and if matter cannot aft on fpirit, 
is it not evident, that our fenfations are im- 
prefl’cd upon us by the Author of our being ? 
Or in other words, that we receive them 
folely from him ? Imprcllion is merely a me¬ 
taphorical exprcflion, denoting no more than 
wc are not ourfeives the efficient caufc of 
their cxiftcncc. Tlic Doctor juftly defines an 
impreffion to be a change produced in Ibmc 
paffive fubjedV, by the operation of an external, 
caufe. We arc indeed active in our attention 
to them, in many calcs, attention often pro¬ 
ceeding from the will; and alfo in taking 
the neceflary fteps to procure them, as wc 
may iti various Inftances. 

655. The third principle the Do^or both 
mifunderdands and mlfapplies : he mifunder- 

flands 
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Hands it, in confounding iiotidni With fdeas, 

s 

^yhich Berkeley called idiks bf'ithagination, 
in contradlHiniflion to iefli^tions, which he 
unfortnnafcly called ideas 6f HiHe. • The Doc¬ 
tor tclis us, 1 Reid, ‘that it is one 

** thing to fay I have thc'fcnfation of pain, 
and another to fay I have'a notion of pain. 
“ The laft cipreffion fi^ihes no more than 
that I underftand what is meant by the 
word/om; the firfl that I really feel pain: 
** but I can find no diftindtion betwixt the 
** notion of pain and the imagination of it 
or, indeed, between the notion of any thing 
clfc and the imagination of it. Here it 
is plain he mifapprehends Berkeley's ap¬ 
plication of the word notion. That '^ a t 
mctaphyfician never denotes by it things of 
which’ we can have an idea, but folcly 
things of which we can have no idea, as God 
and the human fbul, which wc know to exiH, 
though we can form no idifa of them; as they 
are not fjbjcAs of fi-hfei- 6f ideas 

can be had : and to the 

nlfication offi^s, and of 'Ct^pli- 

cativc words,- fee Chap, li 

bifhop Would never* i y 

only an idea of pain, or a knowledge of 

pain,. 
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pain, if Ueating.pf the kpowlcdgc which God 
has of it, who, Is jncapahk of fccUng it. Surely 
the Doctor may % he has. a notion of God 
or of the human foul, though he cannot fay 
that he imagines them, or can form an ina¬ 
gination of them. 

, .656. Again the Doctor miiappUes th is word, 
when he fays, p. ^64, that if confeioufnefs and 
reflexion fumifh us with notions of fpirits, 
may not our fenfes furnifh us with notions of 
bodies and their attributes ? No ; our ienfes 
furnifli us with fenfations, and it is the ag¬ 
gregate of tliefc we call bodies ; they furnifh 
us with nothing elfc; but the Dodlor, by bo^ 
dies means matter, and of this certainly we 
can have neither notion nor idea, fee 569. 
The Do^or, p. 26$, fays he perceives matter 
ohjedihely^ that is, fbmething that b extended 
and folid ; yet we know nothing cither of cx- 
(en(ion or ibUdity, but rnerely the fenfations 
fb calledand that thefe fenfations mufthave 
an ex^nal caufe, and that matter as above 
deflnpdf ca^mot b^.tj^at cauTcf, as it pannot a^ 
oi^ ^iriV ^n^i^sdn itfclf impofllble. 

-'' ®S7n ^ fpems fti^nge, that a 

pious md\lc4jiacd Bifhop f^uld at^vance an 

. opinion 
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opinion fo contrary to nature and to cicMnmon 
fcnfe as that of the non-cxiftcnoe of matter. 
And doubticfs the cotemporaries of Copernicus 
thought his fyftem ridiculotts, a«d dontrary to 
common fcnfe. To the Bifh^t were he liv¬ 
ing, it would fecm at leaft equally^range, that 
{q pious and excellent a man as Dr. Reid 
ihould take fuch pain^ to uphold the cxiftcncc 
of a fubftanoc grounded merely on vulgar pre¬ 
judices. and which was in all ages, and irill is, 
the flrong-hold of atbeiils and matcrialifls. It 
is faid, that Dr. Clarke refufed to undertake 
refuting it. General Biography, art. Berkeley, 


CHAPTER III. 

% 

SECT. I. 

\ 

OP IDEAS. 

658. Ideas have commonly been underflood 
in a fcnfe too vague and unlimited. Locke, 
B. ii. C. v’m. fee. 7, beftows^ this name on 
whatever is the obje^ 6f perceptton^ tboi^ht, 
or underftanding. This is certainly fh«' po- 
pulaf fenfc of the word, but i^ilofbpl^i^ more 
attentive to precifion, as Berkeley, Hume, and 

Watfon, 
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Watfon, haveconfined th« fignificationof ideas 
tothe reprefentatiQii o^images^ or copics-of pa A 
feniations, and feniations oiiij* Thus, when 
we think of or rocoUc^ the di^ereat parts.of -a 
houfe. which we have and ^it^ mentaUy 

perceive its vacious apartmentB*. ibiirs, . win* 
dowser &c. we may beTaid to hai^ an idea of 
It. So wc have an idea of a ibng which we 
heard.and recoiled. But fuch.mentahcuiue* 
fentations arc much more feeble,, uoftead/, 
iiidlftuid, and defedive, than tho original 
fenfations of which they arc the copies; and 
ccHamonly fo much the more feeble, as,more 
time has intervened betwixt them and the 
original lenfation. 

659. The ideas of the objeds of light arc 
by far the moft livcly]|: thole of Ibund ap- 
proach them nioft in point of vigour : thole 
of fmcU and taitc arc far weaker, and Icfs du¬ 
rable : thofc of touch are itiU more feeble, 
unlc^ recent.; after, fprac time fade 

away; . - , ,,, . ■ , _ 

receiving ideas,, ppu^d is pplTiw, 

ak it M: in^ receiving ^n 

aeca^n fen^atictPI by ph- 

ftaclcs t».*heir,*yf6pti8%>y.)^£W:(^f,n«t will. 
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((oT inilasce, we can ice olje^ opening 
our cTdids,) fb we can excite idea* in our 
minds by attention to tbe tb<^gbt8 of <Aje6ls 
aiTociated with thcm> either nytaraHy or arti¬ 
ficially by figns, as be feen in the &quel. 

66i. Some have ccnfiiredBedtel^ fyg ^ 1 - 
ing ideas copies of fenfiitions; as he eiiewhere 
afierted, that nothing ^emUfed a- feniation 
but another ienfadon : but it is elident tbe 
bifhop meant no more, than that nothing 
fully reiembled a fenfadon but another fen- 
ration, juA as though nothing i* in all refpeAs 
like a man but another man; yet one may 
fay, that a good pidure of any man refembles 
that man. 

66 st. Ideas are either fimple, complex, or 
compound. 

662.” Simple ideas are thofe which rcprefbnt 
or repeat to us the fimple fenfationwe already 
experienced, as the ideas of fbunds, fmells, 


taAes, heat, cold, extenfion, fblidity, &c." ' 

663. Complex ideas are thofe that reptcfeut 
two or more perceptions of &me 
colour and extenfioh, by thefij^fc^ 
more fenfations tccclvcd by 
Imt indiflbiubly aflbeiated, and ddtf- 


folidated. 
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hj \ong.^d Uijintctrupted union. 
Siici colpurgr which 

ways -y^ith. that of tai^iUe cx^k^ 

fiojii, on appear to,bestead*.and 

•fomctip)«s..vritJi the ideas cd*<cxtex)£ot^ fcdiditj> 

and.hca|;i jtUcb U-the idea of a red-hot irop; 
or^th^^,9f.icff|j, iu which the ideas of cold, cx- 
tendopy and/olidity, and fometimes of colour; 
are <oonnedted. In taflcs alfb the ideas.both 

I * • 

of faypur.and extciifion are conned^cd. 

* • « 

.6,b4» Compound ideas arc thofc which re- 
pro^nt various aggregates connefled and de¬ 
noted by one name, each of which, and alio 
their connexion and aggregation, had pre- 
vioufly been perceived by fenfe; fuch as 
hqufes, jObips, herds, Bocks, armies, or other 
ailemblies, &c. 

665. Idea& arc alfo either original or^M- 
titious. 


66^. Original ideas arc thofe that repeat, 
without any. intentional variation, the fen&>n 
tions. th^y repreftjnt, and in tl^ fame con- 
*^exion, o^de^,, and mtouer ; azui hence thofc 
fehfttioiw aw jpip^ to Jbc. renipHher«d.n\ again 
broi^bt bapk wi^d ; the fappllty of 

memory t^epds 

tions. 
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tions, for we' remember notions, jud^nents, 
ToUtbns, &c. as well as Tenilitidns means of 
their iigns. 

66 ^. TaSitthus ideast commonly called 
id6as of imagination, arc thoi% which wcjftm 
by addition or fubtrad^idnofthii^gSjwhofe parts ' 
have been previoufly perceived byfenfe, but 
whofe aggregate had never been perceived. So 

we may form an idea of a golden mountain, 

% 

though we never faw fuch a mountain ; but 
wc have had feniations both of gold and of 
elevations ; or wc may form an idea of a man 
far" above or below the ufual ftaturc, or of a 
centaur, &c. :—or which we acquire by figns, 
I'ucli as words or writing; thus wc acquire 
ideas of perfohS or events, countries, cities, 
palaces, &c. which wc have never feen, either 
by ^hc relation of others or by reading.* 

568- Hence faditious ideas arc cither ni- 
troe^ arifing in the mind in confequcricc of an 
ad of the will, or advcntitious> being acquired 
by C9nimunication. 

669. Original ideas are commonly-id fiWl 
ftifich flronger than the ^kdidbtts, bttbMhtfJi" 
gradtuiUy fade away, and^ in: (httc" 
fodner than in' others ; thdf # 

* See Edgeworth (Ht EUocatton, Vol. iti. p* tap* in 8vo. 

at 
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s 

✓ ♦ 

at firft partial but.at laft total. They arc known 
to be original, either by their Superior vivacity 
qr by their aiTociation and connexion with, the 
chain of preceding* concomitant, or .fubftquent 
circumltances. This is the ftrongeft proof,. 
Thus I remember being at Ichool, and know 
this idea to be original and not fa^itious, from 
its unconilrained connexion with the idea of 
the place where I lived, the books 1 read, the 
mafter who taught me, and many of my 
fchool companions, &c. When original ideas 
have faded away to a certain degree, and are 
weakly aflbeiated with the ideas of other cir- 
cumilances, they are not cafily or perhaps at 
all diilinguiihable from fa<Hitious ideas. 

670. FaSIittous ideas may alfo be remem¬ 
bered ; but as the fenfations they repreient 
form no link in the Icries of real things yvit- 
nefled by the mind that formed or received 
them, their origin can fcarccly be 

6 yt, Both original and factitious ex* 
cite emotions, but the original much more 
(Iroogly. Thus the.mcmory of a ti^gic ©vent 

infpires me with more 
terror or compaffion, than could be excited by 
the bare imagination of foch a fccne: hClions 


. TOI.. I. 
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which wc ourielvcs form, us lefs than 

thofo which we learn from others, becaufe we 
are confchus of the falfehood the former; 
whereas, thofe communicated to us bj others/ 
are only believed to be falfo. 

672. Fadlitious ideas arc fo much the 
more vigorous, and the emotions they occa- 
lion fo much the Hvetjer, as they arc more 
completely accompanied with fcnhblecircum- 
ilances, fuited to them, and the previous dif- 
pofltion of our mind to analogous feelings. 
Thus theatrical reprefentations make the 
ftrongcll.imprelTibns when not only the voice 

and gefture, but alfo the age, garb, language, 

< 

are fuch as fuit our conceptions of the original 
perfonages. Hence alfo the etFeil of tbeons, 
martial pictures exhibited after martial mu- 
fieJe.* 

673. Even figns, long alTocIated with ideas 
or notions, fuch as the words, whether writ- 
ten or fpoken, of a language perfe'<ftly familiar 
to us, atfcA us in the lame manner as the 
ideas they denote, tbcmgh unaccompanied 
with any idea.-f- 

• 

* 3 Edgeworth, i6a. 

t See try ireatife on T-.ogtck, Vol. I. N* 34. 

aifCT. 
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SECT. II. 

OF THE PROPEB.T1KS OP SENSATIONS, IDEAS, AKD 

NOTIONS* 

s 

674. Thcfe arc, truth or falfchcoti, clear- 
ncfs or obfcurity, diftinclncfs or indiftindlion 
or .confufioa, adequacy or inadequacy. 


^ I. O/" Si'njhtions, their Truth. 

675. If a fenfation be deemed true, when 
it is fuch as it fliould be, according to the laws 
of nature in the given circumflances, then 
all fenfations arc true, even tbofe of dreamers 
and madmen; but if we confidcr fuch fenfa- 
tions only as true as are conformable to the 
ufual regular courfe of nature, then thole 6h1y 
can be lb regarded as arc confiftent tlic'rc- 
■wdth. But among thefe a further dtlliniSian 
mull bp taken ; for Kime of them terminate 
in thcmfclvcs, and others by an early natu- 
ral aftbciation bear a rcfcrcricc’to 6tficr lenfa,* 
tions. To the truth of the former fort no¬ 
thing more is requiflte tiian conformltv witli 
the ufual courfe of n’dWre; thus, in. the 

healthy 


A A 2 
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healthy {late of the organs, all odours, taftes, 
and tangible fenfations are truii but thole of 
the latter fort, being figns of other fenfations, 
mull not only agree with the ufual regular 
<^urfe of nature in the given circumllances, 
but ailb denote, with more or lela exat^nefs, 
the ftatc of the fen&tioiis of which they arc 
the ligns ; for if they draote this {late, other- 
wife than the priifiitive aifociation had con- 
Hantly {uggeOed, they muH in that refpeft be 
regarded as falfe. 

676. Thus vifual fenfations being ligns of 
the figure, dlilance, magnitude, and motion 

s 

of tangible fenfations, the vifual fenfation of 
an oar obliquely immerled in water, denoting 
its tangible lenfation to be crooked, when in 
reality it is llraight, is falfe, though conform¬ 
able to the laws of optics-; for it tacitly fug- 
geils a falfehpod, as plainly as ^^ o^ds can cx- 
prefsly do, and i» hot grounded bn a cohUanty 

4 

ufual, and univerf^ aflbeiation. • 

677. But a vifual ieilli^on fuggrUihg the 
&ape of magnitude of a ta^le £n£liS^, fo 


d ecRied 


as at the fame time to denote ita diHancc, 
W:^ccably to thciroriginaland^fnitl aiSbclation, 
Jis well as to the laws of op^cs; f^hhdt be 
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accmcd fftlfc. though that ihapc or magnitude 
be not as exactly fugg^ilcd is it might be at 
another diilance. 

4 

678. Hence the viHon, at a coniiderable 
dlftance, of a fquare toWer, without mark¬ 
ing the angles, and confcquently apparently 
round, is not falfe, for it is iuch as it Ihould 
be, not only according to the laws of optics^ 
but alfo to the original aflociation of vifual 
and tactile fenfations at fuch diftances, which 
didance the confufed vifual perception thus 
fuggefts. 

679. And for the larnc reafon the vifual 
indications of the inagnitudes of the fun and 
moon are not falfo, though inexadl; but a 
judgment that their real and apparent mag* 
nitudes would be the lame at a nearer didanCe 
would be inconfldent with the refults of 
experien^d alfociations, and therefore falfe. 

680. A fenfation common to dlfforent agr 
gregates cannot be deemed falfe, merely be- 
caufo ife docs not fugged to which of them it 
belongs, though a judgment •founded folely 
upqn it would cer^jnly be ra^ antj probably 
fal<^ -^hus 

loyif .being, equallyvPOb^ip^; m. 'tj^e 

A A 3 nggregate 
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aggregate called gold, in thatC9.Ued.pinchbeck, 
and in that called mica, it cannot be deemed 
falfe, for not deciding, to which of them it 
belongs. 

681, Colorifc fcnlations varying with the 
dil^ancc ol‘ the tangible objects to which they 
belong, though confcvmablc to the laws of 
optics, may be deemed ^ilfe, as the colours of 
tangible objciSs arc ufually permanent. 

682. Scn&tions fuggciling tangible obje^s 
to exift where they do not cxifl, though agree- 
able to the laws of optics or acoiillics, arc 
lulfe and dclufiv©. So tbofc prefented by a 
mirror fuggefting twigiblc objects behind it, 
arc ftilfc. And the iame may be faid of va¬ 
rious other optical appearances. 

• > 

2. Chamffe. 

♦ ^ 

683. Cleanttfst is a mode of perception 

literally applicable only to the fenfations of 
light and colours. . , 

684, lAght is f^d to be clc 4 r» when it is 
fufficient for an accurate perception of co¬ 
lours. And colours arc faid to be .plcarly per- 
cf iv^d when, their various (hades ai^e (^reeivet}. 
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68.5. Light is Tufccptiblc of various dcgrcci 
uf clcarncfs. Thus the light of the meridian 
fun is generally clearer than that ^rccived at 
its rife or letting, and both arc dearer than 
that of the moon. And hence a clear light 
is juftly culled a Jiroftjr light, and light of in¬ 
ferior degrees of clearnefs is called a weak 
light. But the difference of the degrees of 
clcarncfs can only be perceived by comparifon. 
In no cafe can light be properly faid to be 
ohfctire, for that is a contradi( 5 lion ; what is fo 
called is properly a light. 

686. Colours participate of the clearnefs of 
the light In which they are fccn. But as 
hlack is an obfeure colour, in whatever light it 
is feen, with which they arc frequently mixed, 
of to which the fhades or mixtures of primi¬ 
tive colours frequently approach, they may 
in fuch cafes he obfeure, independently of the 
weaknefs of the light in which they are feeu. 
Colours fccn by a weak light fhould rather be 

weakly perceived, than obfcurcly 
feen or pcrccivedl , 

687. Colours of diffant obieds are more or 
lefs dfearly perceived, in proportion to the 
pfoxirhity, diftance, fizc,.or tninutenefs of thofc 

A A 4 objeOh 
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But when btiHiant they may, though 
^itremely di^nt or minuti, be clearly per¬ 
ceived. 

688. Sounds are alfo iaid to be clear'when 
free from ihrilnefs, harOtnefs, and boarfeiiefs. 

689. Clcarncfs is feldom attributed to 
odours, taftes, or t' <^ile fenfations, though 
their exiilcnce be certain. All leiiiations may 
be called obfeure when attention to them is 
prevented by that given to ftronger lertfatlons, 
or even to ideas. 


3. Dijiin&ntfs. 


690. Senfations are Ji/imH when their 
gradations and' peculiar chara^ers are per¬ 
ceived and noticed: thus colours are diflindlly 
perceived, when not only their different fen- 
fations, as red, green, SiC. but alfo the various 
ihadcs of the fame colour, are noticed, or the 
different degrees of fwcetnefs of fugar, honey, 
manna, &c. The fen^ttons of figures, whe¬ 
ther vifibtc or tangible, are ^iftindj wheh the 
number of their fides, angles, and <^rvatu^s, 
is knowriby hmultancous plercepSqps; "for i/ 
tn^ DC 10 ttumeroxii, thzt their DUmpeT cap- 
yt be diltingujfhcd at once, the fenfotioh of 

the 
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the figure is indiftina, and the knowledge ac¬ 
quired by fucccflivc numeration ftiould ratlvu 
be called a'notion. Such is the knowledge we 
may have of a chiliagon, which cannot be 
diftinguilhed by mere fight from a figure of 
900 Tides. 

691. Senfations are capable of various de¬ 
grees of diiVmdt'M^ In the leaft and lowefi: 
degree are thofe which exhibit only the moft 
general of the properties of which an aggre¬ 
gate confifts ; thofe that preient the lefs gene¬ 
ral are more difiinA. and thole that prefent 
the individual properties arc the mofi eza< 5 t, 
prccile, and difiindt. Thus if 1 fee upon land 
a white colour at a dIAance, I immediately 
afibciatc it with eztenfion. and call it a white 
olycdl; but whether it be a white fione or a 
white animal I cannot difiinguifh, as white- 
nefs is common to both ; and in this refpe^ 
the Icnfation is indifiindl, vague, and indeter¬ 
minate, though fufficiently diAintA from red, 
greeii, or other coloured obje(As. Onap^ro^h- 
iiig nearer, I perceive the diAinguiAung cha- 
raders of an animal, but ^ thofe of the 
fpccics of animalj on approkchmg Aill pcarc^^ 
I perceive it to be a ^^eep, confcquently 

^ I 

my 
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my fcniatiou is more diftinA; fl?ut tt^ capa¬ 
ble-of becoming ilill more dlftin^ ^d4ctern3i« 
nate, for a fhcj)hcrd might poiat out the-'pe¬ 
culiar chara» 5 lers of that particular ilieep. 

692. An afi'cmblage of {eofatioas is faid to 
be confufed, when they are irregularly inter-* 
mixed or jumbled togethjer^as the colours on 
a painter’s board, and vari^lSi^ftes and frnclh. 

693. Thus a fenfation is clear when we 
have no doubt of its perception, but it is dif- 
tiiuft and determinate only when we notice 
its difcrlminating charadiers. See ante, 

^ n. Of Ideas i and, of Truth. 

694. As all ideas are copies of fenfa- 
tious, their truth czntiioX confift'in that fingle' 
charaAer, othcrWifc all would be true, w'hich 
is abfurd j for if fo, the'faftitious anthropo¬ 
morphic idea of GodThould be deemed true: 
a true idea then is that \Vhich reprefe^ts ex- 
aftly that peculiar objeft whdfe name it bcMs, 
and which is confequentty fuppofed to he that 

whofc repTcfentation is intetided. .lienee a 
picture would be called falfc if it bore the 

. : • ' "i \)s - ■ ■ 

name 
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name of Charles the Firft, but refembled 
Oliver Cromwell. 

S 

s 

2. Cleat nefs, 

695- The cleamcfs of an ideaconfifts in its 
more or lefs rcfcmblancc to the fenfation or 
aggregate of te?\fations of which it is the copy, 
and it is faid to be &/>/rttre‘when it fails to re- 
prefent (bmc important feature of its original; 
thus I have a dear idea of a man whom I 
have feen, when I recoiled bis fize, corpu¬ 
lence, and the features of his face ; but my 
idea of him is obfeure when I recoiled; only 
one nr two of thefe particulars : hence tlxerc 
arc various degrees of obfeurity. 

696. Fnditious ideas are fcldom fo clear as 
original ideas, except in confeqiiencc of feme 
difordcr. 


3. Di/ihi^inefs. 

697. Ideas arc diftin^f when they fo exadly 
copy the lenfations. they reprefent^ that they 
may be diftiirguiflicd from the idea of any 
other fenlation. Hence, diftihdtnefs of an 
idea cbnfifts in the utmoft degree of cleamcfs 

with 
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>vith which it cxpreiTes thu &Qii|ti6n it co* 
pies; and confcqucntJ/i;lfe may-be 
though the fenlation it be indif* 

/tind; but it muft be iadetcroam^te, when 
the renfation it copiesiadetermina^, 


4 .• T 

4. Adequacy. 

i . 

6 pS. An adequate idea^is that which ez> 
hibits fuch a number of the charaders of* an 
aggregate, as it fufficientfor the dedudion of 
certain of its unperceived properties, reflcd^ 
ing on their relations to each other; thus, 
the idea of a right>angkd triangle, is fuffi- 
cient for the detedion of its properties. So 
the compound' idea of the external charadcr 
of a mineral, is adequate, or fufficient, to the 
difeovery of the properties commonly con- 
neded with tbofe charaders, and thus its clafs, 
genus, and fpecies, and confcqucntly the name 
it fhould bear, and to which the knowledge 

of many of its properties is annexed, is de¬ 
termined. y r'.v 


5. Pg^/n;r*i'‘ 


/ 




659 . Since an renfations are tfdbg 

iaWii^tions that cxiift or have eitittfl, fb all 

-‘'idea. 
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ideas being copies of fuch fenfations, or aggre¬ 
gates, muft be pofitivc, and none can be ne¬ 
gative. The idea of a fhadow is not a nega¬ 
tive idea, but rather the idea of a circum- 
feribing illumined fpace^ fuggefting the dif- 
tance of its parts from each other without 
any perception of an intervening colour. Per¬ 
fect blackneis cannot be otherwife perceived. 
Darknefs cannot properly be faid to be per¬ 
ceived ; it is rather a want of the perception 
of light, whofe prefence is denied, becaufe it 
is not perceived. Hence fuch words denot¬ 
ing negative judgments, iignify notions rather 
than ideas. 


6. PoJ^hle. 


700. Neither can we have any idea but of 
things pofTible, for as things impoflibl^ ex¬ 
clude each other, a fenfation of them cannot 
-be had; for inftance of a fquare cirdc, or of 
a being that is both a man and a horfe. It 
has been faid, that (Ince we deny thf ppflihU 
lity of fuch things, we muft conceive them, 
otherwife we ihould deny what we are igno- 


raAtof; but tWs is ,ve indeed 

qot^ceWe or We an of r^^ thing Yepa- 
ratcly,. for fo confidercd they are polTible, but 


we 
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we deny their union, bccaufc wcdifcem their 
incompatibility. Yet the mind may perceive 
at the fame time fcnfations repugnant to each 
other, as Already faid, N*^ 3^9, when they af- 
fcA different combinations 6 f that ag^egate 
of fenfations which conftitutes the human 
body. 

^ III. Notw»:: 


701. A notion, is that which rcafon, 
moral inftln< 5 t, and the received fignification of 
the word to which it is annexed, demands : 
this laft ftandard however is not always juft ; 
it is fo only when not contrary to the two 
firft. Thus the true notion of religion being, 
that it is a iyftem of true tenet?, and of prac¬ 
tices moft agreeable to*the Supreme iicing, tlie 

notion annexed to that word by heathens was 

• • ^ 

fallc, as they fuppofcd.it, to conlift merely in 

facrifices, feftivals, and cercmonicK, and ad- 

* ^ 

mitted a plurality of ol^edts of worfliip. 


OlcarHsfs. 

703 . Notions ^rcckar when a true and m- 
telli^ble definition of them can be arn^ed, 
even though in many cafes incomplete V thus 

wc 
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wc mav have a cleat notion of tlie SuprcnsC' 
Being, though we arc ignorant ot his cflencc 
and of many of liis properties and attribotes; 
fuch alfo w our notion, of the human, foul, 
though we are unacquainted whth its efTence, 
and many of its properties: fo alfo wx may 
have a dear notion of a tri.angle, without 
Knowing whether it be an equilateral, an 
ifolcclcs, or a fealenum, for we can define it: 
(b alfo wc may Iiavc a clear notion of an ani¬ 
mal or of a .mct.il without difenminating any: 
fo alfo wc may clearly underftand what is 
meant by complex notions, fuch a.sgovernment^ 
religion, &c. without thinking of any in par¬ 
ticular. 


jyiftincfnej's, 

703. A dlftiud isotion differs from a clear 
notion only in being more determinate and 
prccifc, marking the peculiar circumftances 
by which a notion differs from other notions 
that border upon it; as that of avarice from 
that of frugality, of liberality from prodi^Vity, 
religion from fuperllll^j^ liberty from Ilccn- 
tioufhels, murder from manfljttighter, &c.: 
Wc may have a diftind notion of a large num¬ 
ber, 
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ber>‘«s io^i6oo» though fcioO.a idea 

even of 20^ but odIj know it by numeration, 
bTOaufis we have an idea of the dechnal |>Iaces 
which indicate tbo& hi^ tmtiiber^ 

704. An adequate notion is fuch a know* 
ledge of a fubje^ as enable us to judge of its 
truth or falfchood, of its propriety or impro” 
priety. Thus out - notion of human juibce 
is fufHciently clear to enable us to decide how 
far an a^ion, wbofe circumllauccs are known 
agrees or diiagrecs with it. But our know¬ 
ledge of a fa^ may be ib imperfect, that its 
known proofs or circumilances may be inade¬ 
quate to the edabliniment of any certain dc- 
ciiion rcfpcdling it. 

But our notion of Divine Providence is not 
fufbeient to enable us to di&ern its wlfdom 
andjufticc in many caics which it cither or¬ 
dains or permits; as the grounds on which it 
ads, and the views which it propofe|, (frb- 
qpisently very dlftant, but whii?h th^ 
flower can realize,) &rc necciSmIy unknown 
to us j though we arc certain, a.^i 6 fit of the 
fmtablcnels of all (uch events to the occaliort, 

and 


j^dequdey. 
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and of their exa^ <H>nformi^ to the rules, of 
jufiice. 


Ahfolute, RAiUivei 'P^tive^^fgath'e, 


705. Ahfolute notions arc thoic which wc 
have , of t\\\wg% - dtredlly underilood, without 
an^ reference to any thing clfc: fuch as our 
notions of intelligence and knovvledge, iove 
and hatred, fuch as they cxift among men. 

706. Kelative notions are fuch as we have 

i 

of things not dircilly, but by their relation to 
fomething clfc which is dircAly known: thus 
the above-mentioned properties, when aicribed 
to the Divinity, arc underftood only by their 
analogy to the fenfe they bear when aferibed 

s 

to human beings; which analogy confiils in 
the general fimilitudc of their effeds, and not 
in their modes of exigence. 

707. Ail ahfolute notions are pofithje^ as 

they concern things either cxiaing. or at 
poffible. ' ■ 

708. But ot relative notions, fomc areW- 

SatbA, as they include a denial of^fomethiHg 
pofitnee; fuch as Aarhiefi, the denial or ab- 
fence of fight; the dehiaKf know- 


% 
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ledge ; 
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ledge; 'mmenfuy^ a magnitude to which 
bounds are denied, dec. In the two lail 
cales a lubjedt is referred to, to which fbme- 
thing is denied ; as knowledgo, to a bang ca¬ 
pable of pofTefling it, bounds to magnitude, 
and many others; thefe are called privative 
notions. The word nothing denotes denial of 
alt beings; but as two negatives are equiva¬ 
lent to an affirmative, when *wc fay nothing is 
impojjihk to God, the meaning is all things are 
pojfhle to God. So if we fay darknefs is in¬ 
convenient, this is equivalent to fay light is con-^ 
venient. But fuch converfions are not abfo- 
lutcly ncceflaiy; for fuch privations may be 
confidered as ftates, and fuch Hates may be 
Conlidered as inconvenient, drc. 


Impojjihle. 

709. We have a notion of impofllbility in 
this fenfe, that we know the fignification of 
that word, but we cannot have a notion of 
things i^owm to be impoffible, for fuch- things 
arc unintelligible, involving a contnuli&ion j. 
yet we may underftand the feparatc worth or 
feparate branches of a propofition that convey 

that 
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that HnpofUt^ fcnfe? that »» the fubjcA and 
attribute; becaufc liich a propofition cither 
affirms the union of things that exclude or 
contradi»St each other, or the difunion • of 
things that cannot be feparated; as their fe- 
paration would involve a contradiAion^ or at 
leaft be unintelligible. But this impoifibility. 
is difeerned, otherwife it could not be af- 
firhicd, and in this fenfe alfb we may be fald 
to have a notion of it. 

710. One may alfo have a notion of an ob- 
jc<^l really impofliblc, when its impoffibility is 
not difeerned, and conlcquently not apparent 
to the perfon who entertains it. This often 
happens In complex and complicative notions, 
•when one of the notions that enters into the 
complexity is falfc; as the notion of a cruel 
God, entertained by the Manicheans; of a 
corporeal GW, held by the Anthropomorphites: 
the notion of God entertained by both was 
falfe, and hence they did not difeern the in'* 
compatibility of thofe attributes. Such alfo 
is the notion of extended iblid^ matter, held 
by the hyoliflsj and of a matoruSl ifoul, held 
by thd mattrialifts; to fay noithing - of other 

* B B a falfc 

s 
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falfc tenets, fuppofed to be groun<kd on- reve¬ 
lation. 

Comprebif^e, 

711. A comprehenfive notion is a know¬ 
ledge of all the properties of an objefl. ‘ 

» 

CHAPTER IV. 

SECT. I. 

ABST&ACTIOH. 

71 z. Mctaphyfical abftra^ion, is the mental 
reparation from each other, of things which 
cannot cxift but in a Rate of union; or of 
thofe ftates, modes, qualities, or properties, 
which, being equally obfervablc in many dif- 
tin< 3 : or different objects, and therefore faid to 
be common to them, from all thofe objects in 
which they are obfervedi Or to which they are. 
aferibed ; or of ^>able of, many 

varieties, from all of thole varieties, retain- 
ing only what is common m them aU*. ' 

7r3. Thus, when we fcc‘ab objeA'eatenS- 

t 

ded, coloured, and moved, it is plain Riat 

neither 
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neither colour nor motion can exift feparately 
from extenfion. And, lecondly, if two or 
inore objeds arc perceived to rclcmblc each 
other in colour, magnitude, or other proper¬ 
ties, which arc therefore faid to be common 
to them ; or, in other words, of which they 
are faid to participate, it is.evident that none 
of thefe properties can exift fcparatcly from 
all the objeds to which they arc common. 

714. Thirdly, though extenfion be fuftep- 
tiblc of indefinite variety, both in length, 
depth, and breadth, yet it cannot exift but un¬ 
der fome or other of thofc modifications, and 
not independently of all of them. The lame 
may be faid of figure, colour, and motion, as 
their refpedive varieties. 

^1$. Now as the cxiftcncc of all fcnfiblc 
ohjeds confifts in their being perceived by 
fenfc, it is plain that fuch of them as oinnot 
c;tift ftparatcly from each other, cannot be 


perceived by ftnie fcparatcly from each other; 

in other words, do not admit of ftparate 
fenfttions; confequqitly, fijicc .Jd^ . co- 

of fepfations, neithet .C^n i^pwte, that 

Therefore, we can have no idea of 

B fi ^ colour 
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colour abftraAed from cxtcnfion, on wlii^ it 
fcems to be fpread ; nor of a ^colour or 
iutade> &c. common to difFeremf ab- 

fttaAcd from all thofe objects; nor of colour, 
figure, or magnitude in general, abftra«fred 
from and excluding all their rcfpcdrrc vari¬ 
eties : thus we cannot have an idea of a co¬ 
lour that is neither red, white,'yellow, &c. or 
fome lhade or mixture of thefe ; nor of a tri¬ 
angle, which has no .prccife proportion of 
fides or angles, being neither right-angled, 
ifofceles, or fcalenum. 

717. Yet an idea may be indtierminate, bc- 
caufc the idea it copies may be indeterminate, 
fee N" opi. and 697. Neither the idea nor the 
fenfation arc abftradt; ^hey are impcrfc<ft and 
defective, but not excluiivc. 

718. Thus a^ftraft ideas arc impolliblc in 

* % 

every cale. 

719. But though we cannot have abftraiSl 
ideas, yet wc may have ahJhaH notioHs, bc^ 
caufe we may attend to fr>me one quali^, 
property, modificarion, or attribute, of an ob- 
jeft, ■ without attending tjOi. ap^o^qr ;,-,^Ud 

nptions are n0t repreientatioiuu^^^ip^dew 

* * ♦ 

finitions or indications of the 

^ confideration* 
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coniideration. Thus, though colour cannot 
cxift or be rcprcfcntcd ftparately from exten- 
fion, yet it can be confidered without any at« 
tention to extenfton: thus the properties of 
different colours may be explained without 
any attention to the extenfion on which they 
appear; and in the fame manner we may 
conHder the properties, qualities, modes, or 
attributes, common to various objc<fls, without 
any attention to the other modes or proper¬ 
ties, &c. of tbofe obje<lh, or to any of the va¬ 
rious objects to which thofc modes, proper¬ 
ties, qualities, &c. belong: thus, for inltance, 
we may meafurc the length of a road, with¬ 
out attending to its breadth ; or the dimen- 
fions of a field, without attending to its (oil, 
w hether grafly, rocky, moor, or morals, though 
■we cannot avoid perceiving thefe peculiar cir- 
cumffances: thus abftra^t notions ferve every 
purpofe for which abilra^t ideas were thought 

ncccllary. 

SECT. n. 

% 

' U - • ABKaaALiaAxioN. 

' an ol^edt is to ifiake it either 

tbie dr the'iign of many parti¬ 
cular ' ' 


a 


a s 4 


730. 
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^ 30 . Thus, as an inftancc of gcnendiza^on 
by rcprcfcntation, a line, though bu): an. inch 
long, may reprcfcnt lines of any lengthj, as i^ 
docs when a method is given pf cutting it 
into two equal parts ? for whatey^ is demon^ 
ftrated concerning it is equally true of all 
other lines; or, in other words, of lines in 

i ^ 

general, let their length be what it may, as its 
length is no way concerned in the demonftra- 
tion. So a particular triangle, for indance 
an ifofcelcs, may reprefent all forts of triangles, 
as to thofc properties that are common to all 
of them; thus it may ferve for the demons 
dration, that the three angles of all right* 
lined triangles are equal to two right angles, 
becaufe neither the lengtl^. of the fidcs, nor 

s 

the fpecics of angles they form, are at all con¬ 
cerned in the demondracion; and thus the 
pi^re of an animal reprclents, as to thjeir 


I 


I'peciHc appearance, all animals of the fapje 

r ’ ' -i . • 

ipecics, 

yai. So ideas may be reckoned general^ 
when they are indeterminate; thus a groan, 


or laughter, or a word uttered, will fugged 
th^ idea of amanfvfhieh idea will npt* in 




t 
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maoj cafes, rcprcfcnt exclufivcly any deter¬ 
minate individu^, but any at pleafure. 

723. It has been obje^cd,' “ that if in the 
“ triangle wc have in view, we do not dif- 
“ tinguiOi what is common to all triangles 
“ from what is not, it would be impoflible to 
“ difeern whether fomething that is not com- 
“ mon be concerned in the demonftration/* 
Which is plainly a miftakc; one need know no 
more of triangles than that tjicy are bounded 
by three right lines: this being their defini¬ 
tion, muft be applicable to all of them; one 
need not notice the diftinAions .of triangles, 
as the demonftration evidently requires none 
of them in particular, and confequcntly ex¬ 
tends to all of them, fmee they are all equally 
triangles. 

723., Thus a demonftration always refts on 
a general truth, and not on a mere iodu(ftion 
of particulars ; for a truth is general when it 
extends to numerous other cafes befides that 
from Which it w’as deduced; and it always 
docs fo, when the clTcntial circumftanccs be- 


734. But the.objcAa moft. capable of uni- 

verfal 


attending ^ch 


ing the fame, the peculit^rities 
particular cafe do not aiffed it. 


4 
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Tcrikt generalization are words i and as thefe 
do not reprcfcnt any objcd, but are conftitutcd 
its iigns by thofc who ufc them, they arc iaid 

4 

735. Words, when ufed as fubjianthes, can 
denote all claflcs of beings: thus, the word 
animal iignidcs all ipectes of animals, whether 
men or brutes, and alfo the individuals corn* 
prehended under all thofe fpecics, and confe- 
qucntly the fubordinate genera, as quadrupeds, 
birds, fiih, and infe^; ib alfb they may de¬ 
note claiTes of inanimate obje< 5 ls, that In many 
reipe^s refcmble each other, as houfes, cities, 
villages, rivers, mountains, trees, &c. ; which 
vrords denoting equally and immediately fuch 
numerous obje^s, are therefore called apella^ 
fives. They may alio denote the peculiar cha¬ 
mber or ellcncc of various ^nera or fpecies> as 
animality y or human nature-, the Godhead, or di¬ 
vine nature, &c.: and when uied as adjeSirves, 
they may denote generic or ipccific proper- 
rics, as animal fundions, human anions, &c.: 


nr geneiul or fubordinate denominations, aa 
l^ter^an, German, Astfirian^ Saxon* &c, - 
716, Not only, iingle worda> bet pr6p<di« 
dmis formed of them, become general when' 





V 
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no Jieculitf chcutnftance, Vimitting them to 
a particular caie or objed> or arifing from the 
nature of tVings, is contained in them; fee 
Log. N* 89 and 90, &c. Thus, when it is 
iaid, that whatever has extenjton u divyibJe, 
this is meant of exteniion in general, of which 
we have a notion, iince it means no more 
than all extended thmgSt without particu* 
larifing cither wood, ilone, metai, &c. or ad¬ 
mitting any exception. 

737, In the fame manner written charac¬ 
ters, or arithmetical and algebraic figns, de^ 
note general words, not only in one language, 
but different yet equivalent words in different 
languages; thus 5 denotes jive in £hgH(h, 
cinque in French, quinque in Latin, pente in 
Greek, &c. Of this Ibrt allb arc the Chinefc 
chara<flcrs, to which different yet equivalent 
words arc faid to be annexed in the Chinefc, 
Japanefe, Tonquinefo, and Siamefe languages* 

738. All fciences, as far as they are uni- 
verlal and demonffrable by human reafbn* 
will we found converfant ehoxxt JignSy whether 
vocal or technical, as their immediate oliycdU ; 
though thc^ in their application, am refia’red 
to things i for, as the mind is better ao 

quainted 
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qualnted with ibme fbrt$ ofobje^> which are 
earlier fuggcftcd to it, flrike it more fcnfibly, 
or arc more ea^Iy comprehended than others, 
it is naturally led to Tubflitute thclc obje<^s, 
for fuch as are more fubtle, fleeting, or dif- 
ficult to conceive; now it is certain we ima> 


ginc before wc reneft, and we perceive by 
fenfcj before wc imagine; and of al! our 
fenfes, the fight is the moil clear, diftindt, 
various, agreeable, and comprehcnfivc; hence 
it is natural to aflift the intelledt by the ima¬ 
gination, the imagination by fenfe, and the 
other fenfes by fight; hence figures, metaphors, 
and types; we illuf^te fpirltual things by 
corporeal, we fiibititute ibunds for thoughts, 
aud written characters for founds.* 


SECT. III. 

t 

or COlfSIO 06 KBS 9 ANp ATTEKTIOK. 

' » 1 ♦ < 

.739. Every perception and mental opera¬ 
tion neccflarily impllea a pemnpient and adl- 
• \ 

* Berkeley^ Min. Pliltof. I>t3!b^. ^th. {«:. 16. on 
dile of abftradion iind-gcuiendieiKdoa. ‘ See'ad 

.«(, Khctk. md Stevrar4^..tb« 

Miaf^ tSS, &c, 

ing 


V 
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ing fubftancc, to which its perceptions or 
actions arc known. Now this notice of a 
perception or a<llion« by the fubftance that 
perceives or a^, is what is called confeioufnefs, 

730. A perception or Lilion may then be 
confideredf cither with regard to the thing 
perceived or afted, or cllc with regard to the 
fubHance itfelf that pcrccivcsor a£fs,and which 
being a living fublUnc neceflTarily knows that 
it perceives while it perceives, and a<Els while 
it adb. This double conception is what, in 
the fchools, is called objeilive and fubjeilive : 
thus, a medal or coin may be confidercd as to 
what it rcprclcnts, or as to the particular me¬ 
tal it confiils of. 

731. Coniciournefi, then, is not a percep¬ 
tion dlilerent from the perceptions of which 
the mind is confeious, as fomc have erronc- 
oufly thought, but identically the fame. 

732. As fenfations may be imprefTed with 
different degrees of intenfity, (N® 388) and 
ideas with different degrees of vivacity, (N* 
669,) ib al(b may emotions and all mental 
operations; fo their confeioufnefs, or rather 
that which the Rtind has of them, muft be 

’dHKnftntf ‘ cdrtcf^ondSng degrees 
'? • ’ of 
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of vig(?a» i it may even be, ^ feeWo^ as to be 

newly evanelccnt: thus, the confeiouihefs of 
out cUfmg our eyes ia vvinking is fo , fecble> 
that without reflexion we fhould feaxceiy be¬ 
lieve, that while it lafts we ate-in ^hc dark, 
and evea for fpmo fccoods m .a;mmute•;^:and 
foch is the confeipufoefcof out ideas during a 
found fleep. 

733. ^//oi/iMS Tis a-iliveiy cgptinued notice 
taken of the obje^ of our fenfotions, ideas, 
notions, emotions, o* of any mental operations 
or fcricB of objcas.- 'Ihu*. if I take a general 
undifljngui&ing view of a flower garden, the 
notice I take of each rfiovner (and fomc I muft 
take, if I fee it) is fo flight and fopcrfoyal, 
that if I be alked a moment after, whether I 
faw a tulip, I may not be able to remember 
whether 1 d«i or not: but if I fmgle out any 
flower in particular, 'and view it for a few fo^ 
conds without interruption, or thinking of any 
thing clfc, I am then faid to attmdto '^l , r 

734. The notice taken of the ohje^, of 
ideas, notions, &c. is alio 

or reflexion ; and i* continuedi .and .fjniBteo^ 
Tupted, an attentive c<mfidrra$kn»i{> i' ^ f.yn;v''‘ 

Attcntimi to nurnevous 
vlfual fenfations or ideas, is properly called 

contemplation’. 
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contemplation ; fuch as a general but un¬ 
interrupted view of a flower garden, of the 
i*ca, or of the havens: fo we may be 
faid to contemplate the caufes of the rife or 
fall of empires, &c. 

736. But a continued perception is not al- 
Avays ncceflary to attention: a fudden lively 
Icnfation, though inilantaneous, and particu¬ 
larly if accompanied with plcafure, paia, or 
furprife, or other ftrong emotion, will attra^ 
all the notice the foul is capable of: for in- 
flance, a fudden dalh of lightning; a wound 
or hurt attended with much pain; or exqui- 
fitcly agreeable or odious taftes, founds, or 
fmclls; violent emotions of joy, grief, anger, 
Icar, drc. or deep remorfe. 

737. Attention is generally voluntary, and 
confcqucntly requires an a<^l of the will; but 
it fometimes is involuntary and forced ; fuch 
is that extorted by exquifitc plcafure or pain, 
or fudden lively fenfiitions. 

738. It is alfo capable of various degrees, 
from the flighteft 10 the moft intenie, in 
which the faculties of the mind* arc wholly 
abfbrbed ; fuch was that of Archimedes, who 
was fo attentivo to a mathematical fpeculation, 

and 
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and inattentive to every thing die, as not to 
be^d the buftle of a town taken hy adkult, 
nor ^vcn the burtHng bp^il of his^ door by a 
lavage Ibldier; not but he 'mult have per¬ 
ceived itj but his perceptlof^<wiia-lo feeble as 

to'excite no notice. ' • : / ’ ' 

♦ ♦ ^ 

739. Attention to. one' ohjedf''diminilhes, 
in proportion to its degrte, ^tsntion to every 
other objeA, and hence' l^oag attention to 
two objedls is more dilHicuIt thin to one; the 
diiHculty increales with the’ number of ob- 
je^, and thus it 19 always To much the more 
feeble as it is more divided; yet if thcobje^ be 
very hmple, fuch as the founds and charadlefs 
that form words oir mufical notes, by long and 
early habit they become lb familiar, that the 
Highteft attention to them is fufficientto itig- 
geft their prototypes with the greateft fecility 
and rapidity. 

740. Attention to notions is more difficult 

than attention to ideas, smd attention to ideas 

♦ ♦ 

, is more difficult than that given to fenfations, 
or emotions. 

741. Attention to icnfatioi^s is lb much 

t 

the llronger, as they are more lively and 
preffivo: thus a ibong fcnlofeion or lively idea 
dinlinilhcs attention to the more feeble; but 

ideas 
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ideas may be fo lively, as to diminifti atten¬ 
tion even to ienfations, ami fo may alfo emo¬ 
tions and pallions, as thole of lhame, anger* 
love, pride, &c. 

743. The power of beftowing attention js 
very different in different minds, and to all it 
is much caficr to give it to fome objects than 
toothers; it may be excited»in almoft any 

4 » 

minds by ftrong motive^ or motives that, from 
a peculiarity of conflitution, appear to them 
particularly gratifying or alluring, as a paiTion 
for particular lludies. 

743. Attention to fuch fa 61 s as nature prd- 
fents to us,i without our affiftancc, is called ob- 
fervathn ; but the fa«fls which nature prefents 
to u8,,inrituations which we ourfelves havepre- 
parcd,are called clofc attention to 

paft faifU, their expelled confequcnces, or todc- 
figns expe^ed to be cffc< 51 cd, is called medi¬ 
tation : that paid to our paft fenfations, or to 
ewr oioir idca^, notions, or mental operations, 
is called rejicxion. 


c c 
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SKCT. IV*!. 

f 


0f r^z A9:ociATiOK AHfr cpitittxiotf pr 1DSA89 

NOTJONS. A1I1> M£UORy. 

* 1 

• / 

744. Ideas* notions* emotions* and paflions* 
are partly aiTociated and partly conneded w ith 
each other; I call them ajjociated when they 
accompany or border on each other, and con- 
ntSfed when they frequently fuggeft or follow 
each other. 

» % 

745. In nature, fenfations of any given 
kind arc fcarcc ever fingle; they arc ufually ac¬ 
companied or immediately preceded or fol¬ 
lowed by various fenfations, which arc thence 
called their drcumftanc£s. Of thefe, fomc. arc 
neceffaryt as thofe ofv time and place; and 
fome arc accidmtaU as the different events that 

* * si 

accompanied or immediately preceded or 
followed: thus the death of Csfar happened 
on the ides of March, and in the fenatc,^Vf<rf 
and was immediately preceded.and folj^e^by 
other events, pf which biftonans, a ^ 

74«r 
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746. Hence ideas, being copies ot* fcnfa- 

tions, arc afibciatcd with the fame train of 
ideal circumftances.* * 

747. So alfb, as a fenfation is often fol- 
lowed*by another of which the preceding is 
deemed to be the cavfc, in the fame manner 
the idea of-the preceding fenfation will imme¬ 
diately be followed by that of thc‘efie<^. But 
the reverfe docs not always happen, as the 
fame cfTc^ may be produced by different 
aaufes; thus, as death may proceed from va¬ 
rious caufes, none of them in particular is 
fuggefted by its idea, ualeJs the caufc of It 
was alfo perceived t)'fenfe. 

748* Again, as numerous fcnfatlons arc 
more cafily obferved, when prcfeiited In a 


certain fitder^ than when they are perceived in 
a fconfiiftd lirrcgular manner, in the fame man¬ 
ner their Ideas prefent thcm/clves in the fame 
order, tod difficultly in any other. 

74 $’* Further, as an ijrtificial afTbeiation is 


freqd fe tft iy formed betwixt two fenfiblc cb- 
jefis, the perception rtf Ihe' bne fug- 

other, arid tfifis'ljbdaTaes its 


affijciatiofi ’is fetfriicd betvtixt 
the idvR of the Jign, and that^b!PiBb‘ tdiing 

Signified \ 


c c 2 
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^ % 

iigiiiiied ; bat the reyerfe does not eaiiiy take 
place; for, as the (igh v«is milituted for the 
fake of fu^efting the thing fighificd, not the 
reverfe, more attention Was originally paid to ' 
it in that relation, but mtich 'kfs in the con- 
verle relation; thus a wordf 6r even its idea, 
more cafily fuggefts the object it denotes, or • 
its id/:a, than the obje<ft or its idea fiiggclfs 
the w ord proper to denote that objctl; and 
hence we oftencr forget names than the per- 
ibns or things they denote. 

♦ 4 

7JO. In the foregoing cafes, the alTbciation 
of ideas is grounded on the relation of row//- 
that is, vicinity in time or place,, that 
oi caujhtion, that of orHe>, and that of Jign}^ 
jicdihu. . ' 

^51. In the following inilanccs idcu feem 
rather to be conne^d than atfociated' in the 
flriifl fenfe of the word, and more or ef¬ 
fort is nccctlary to form the connexibili 
752. And, firft, as the fight of di#er^lB'ob' 
jeii- docs, after fonwi attention, HJeOafiow"the 
notice of the properties, df'bther 

ptnnts, in which they in 

which they difagree', fo d«i ihe^K^riottHop 

. their ideas: it n the nOdee tsksti thiu 

> leads 
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leads us 'to aiTign generic, fpecific, or general 
names to various objc6b, and on it ali cbftiii- 
catiop is ^bunded. Here then the connexion 
Is founded on the rdation of dmilitudc ; it is 
this priocipiv dfo that fuggefts metaphors and 
allegories.., 

753.. .This iimilarity is fometimes i^cry re¬ 
mote being traced not from any lenfible ap¬ 
pearance of objebls, but from analogous ef¬ 
fects, fimilar relations or conlcquences: thus 
a connexion is difeovered betwixt winter and 
old age, and betwixt ijpring and youth, be¬ 
twixt darknefs and ignorance, betwixt the 
head of an animal and the governor of a fo- 
cioty : ,the. invention of fuch connexion not 
Iwing obvious, is called ht^emiity : it is alfo 
applicable^to the difeovery of fome difference 
betwixt^pbjedts that appear exceeding funilar. 

754. As in nature oppofitc fenfations of 
heat and light and darknefs, &c. con- 
ffai^y each other. I'o one idea fre¬ 

quently ^fuggefta i.tsL oppofite, and ,tbey thus 
become cqi^^ed. 

i? founded^ ^c, thofc of 

CC3 756. 
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75^* remarkfic^ th^ fcnfa- 

Cioite arc often much more ftran^y a^ociated 
iwith ideas, than ideas can be with each other; 
thus,-being on the ipotnn. wlwh>,grcat events 
have happened, brings^ th^iji to. -pur recollec¬ 
tion much more povrerfuUy than the mere 
idea of fueh places caiay --;Many beautiful in- 
ft^ces of this kind of'^connexion occur in 
Pfefeflbr ^wort’s Philoibpbyof the Mind, 


p. 379.* 

7 (^7, Upon the experience ot a conllant 
eo*J»cxion betweeir certain obje^, is founded 
the expedition plaai iti 

jimllar circumftanett, •will atways he attendtd 
with fmilar refuUi \ but this principle;, is 
ftridily applicable . only to natural events, 
which arc governed by general laws, ^Anot 
abfdutcly and percoaptorily to the adinns. pf 
free agent^; for experience,, or rather ^jbjii^ry, 
teaches usi thatthefp in fotcjCf (iadetfi, un¬ 
common n^ayr lfq widely 


from thf^e which ate* 

• place in fimilar cales-t 
have been in in 

Piock^a^ 



V <Oftsyo sdit* 
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like them hare abdicated their power! And 
to pafS over numerous other examples of the 
ftrict inapplicaljility of this principle to the 
inveftigation of human a<ftions, in which pro¬ 
bability alone can be expected, in applying it 
even to inanimate objects, their (iroilarity to 
thofc whofe effects have been already expe¬ 
rienced, and allb that of their circumffances, 
muff be cxaAly known, before a well-grounded 
cxpcAation of similar cffciffs can be rationally 
entertained. 

758. Hence alfo the firmnefs with which 
notions and opinions received and iropreiJed 
by early education arc adhered to; for men 
having, fmm their carliclt infancy, obffrved 
the fucceffion of natural events to have corre- 
fponded with the predictions of thofc by whom 
they were educated, naturally infer their fen- 
timents and opinions on other ful^c^ts to be 
eqxially eoofozixiaUe to truth : their attach¬ 


ment to the rh is ftill further ftrengthened by 
the love and m v c rence they bear to thofo from 

® a faculty of the 
ffdh&i i*' of reemrering, though 

which 

• -c-c 4- it 
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it was antecedently modified, oi^hcir figns, 
together with an inftift<ftit«pen(Viafiont of their 
pcededing exigence. The fftates thus reco¬ 
vered are laid to be remembered. 

760. I call it a capa^i hecsi\xf^At is not a 
power dire^Jy poflefied -ftnd ^ elected by the 
mind of recovering thofiV'ftttefir'this being an 
aef of Divine Agency ,^as their origi¬ 

nal formation; and mdecd'k^were a coritra- 
di(^Fion that it were oth^r^i^, fi>r then we 
fiiould form the memCry of an object before 
we reibembcred it?, bttt^having the llightcfi 
liint of tl>e ohje^ emkfavoured to be remcm- 
l‘€n>d,-thc mind may, by*an attentive confidc- 
ration, rcicarch, and ferutirvy, ot‘ alfociated 
circumftances ©r cohnexions, often obtain a 
more pcrre<?f rccjollcdtioni 

76*. The pferAiafidn-ol* thc= anterior cx- 


iftcncc of tKc(c ftates is derived from three 

ligns, of which the twfcfirft ^ arc inftincUvely 

known to be ftich;'tbc<cfM«, firft, dbe.f !f»a- 

city with which the& •'ftaces)' >of 

♦ 

rekppear : fecondly, theif hSBdyv^roip^saKid»e^<N' 
cohl^xainod affociation »ciMninieKl^^ 
alfb niore vigoroufly imprciled 
th4« if they bad bcdnb«kafJai<%W<^l 
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their connexion with coniequences, either 
ncceffarily or pr-qbably refulting from the pre- 
cxiftcncc ctf tboie ilatesonly, bnd not from a;iy 
other caufe. 

76a. The feniktions received fro;u the 
{Igbt or hearing, are almoft the only ftates of 
which the ideas can be fully recovered, at IcaH: 
atfer a long interval. The ideas of tailc or 
fnicU arc little more than indantaneous; the 
Ideas of rough and fmouth arc more dumbic ; 
but the lenfations oi' heat or cold, hunger or 
rhirli, or other futfeiings, cannot be exprclVly 
recovered ; their cxiftence can only be traced 
from their dgos, alfociatcd clrcumilanccs, aud 
rcfulting coolcqucnccA: thus alfo the knov.- 
Icdgc ofpre-cxiding notions is revived, and alfb 
the difeernment of relations, judgment^, argu¬ 
mentations, volitions, emotions, or pathons 
previoufly had. 

Signs are either natural, as dghs, 
gtoans,vfiec.or oonvcntional, as words, whe¬ 
ther fpoken .or written; and .as thefe are 
either: flrocai vthblc, they arc mod eafily 
resaembecadb - and through them the things 
they iignify. . 

l^c|^^ ,may be confidcrcd in a dqu- 
hl!t,fK)mt of view ; either as thcc<3/>ar//v of re¬ 
ceiving 
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^ ^ ♦ 

ceiving ideas or their figns, as alread)^ »id ; or 
as the facility of recollcding : this how- 

c%'cr requires the concurrence of ’thtr wiHi at 

lead in common cafes, for certain ftrong ertjo- 

% « 

tions> fuch as thofc of pief, %ngcr, and re- 
morfe, may even uttludUingly be renewed. 
Both the capacity of receiving, and the power 
of rccollefting idea:^, arc poifoded by different 
minds in degrees aftonilhingiy different. 

765. That memory is fomt how connc^cd 
with organization, that is a peculiar arrange¬ 
ment of obfeure ieniations, is certain, from its 
general decay in old age, and in coniequence 
of various difbrdcrs by which fomc of tboic 
obfeure fenfattons arc effaced, but the mode 
of connexion is pcrfe£lly unknown. See 
1 Crichton, 358. 

* * 

766. imagination » the power of dotn- 
pounding, curtailing, and arranging ideas, and 


of combining the figns, whether of idcaa o^ df 
other mental operations, in iin Intc^lg^b 
manner, different from the aii^getfidhi^' 
cording to which fenfatiom^ 
are the copies, were origind^ 
ia this it di^cts ftom mensdrys^'^''-" ^ 

- 7 ^ 7 * ^ call it a powrr, becauft it commonly 

an adi of the will; yet iti rem^sfexi* 

tatiohs 
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tatioixs Ibmetimes arile involuntarily, by rea- 
fon of fome early aflbciation, or fear, &c. as 
when, fpe^lrcs or other .frightful objedls arc 
imagined in the dark. 

768. The only ideas which the imagination 
can command, arc thofe of viiible or audible 
ubje^s; of other icnfations it can prefent 
only their ^ns, which are themlclvcs vifiblc 
or audible ; yet thefe figns alfcft us nearly, if 
not fully, as much, as the ideas of the objeds 
they fignify could : this muft be evident to 
any one who' contiders the words, fragrant^ 
bitter^ Jwtet^jhirfJharpy hhmt, hot, cohj, pain- 
fuh', nay pycn the ideas of vifiblc or audible 
ob^eils arc not always nccellary ; their figns, 
when wc are long accuftomed to their con¬ 
nexion with the things fignified, arc fully 
fu^cient; for, from long experience of their ,, 
iptimate a^fociation, their cfic6ls on the ima- 
gination, become identified; thus money, 
thcu^.j^cr^ly a is as much coveted as 
tlic iit*<5an purchafe or procure, though 

U. iuggQfi'> npne. of them in particular; Mr. 

flbfcrvcs, that wc frequently 

think by woids.and not by, ideas. 


SJKC7. 
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SECT. V. 

OF S1MPI.F. APl'R.EHFNSIOtS CjOl^tCEieTrOK, AUti 

COMPR.BH^K;sfO>r. ■■■•.'- 

♦ 4 

y 6 g. Simple apprehertfion was a term an¬ 
ciently ufed by the icbolaftics to denote the 
mere idea of a fcnfible olycft, without o/firm- 
ing or denying any thing concerning it; It was 
never applied to fictions of imagination, and 

but fcldom to volionSf which 4 hey called intel^ 

* 0 

Udtons. Sec Pourchot, Log. 46. 

770. Conception anciently, at Icaft for the 
moft part, denoted an i^a generalized \ thus 
the nominalifts called the idea of a circle, when 
reprefenting all circles, the conception of a cir¬ 
cle, from cum et c 9 pere\ but at prefent it is taken 
for an idea, or inielU&ion\ thus profeiTorStewart 
calls it an.cxaft tran/c^ipt of'what we have 
felt or perceived; Phil, of the Mind, p. 135. 
And by infellefdion I mean, a knowledge of the 
fignification of figns, fuch as wbrds'or jjfopo- 
iftions, or the meaning of notions ; as when I 
(ky 1 conceive Qod to, be a ncccffary being; I 
edneeive virtue to confift in conformity to hU 
't^l; I conceive the meaning of the word 
\ thfUhetdron, 
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V 

chilthadront but can form no idea of it; that 
is, I underftand the iricaning of the word Gcd 
to be, that he is a necoSary being ; and that 
of the word virtue to be conformity to his will. 
When we fpeah of conceiving or underftand- 
ing a general propojition, wc mean nothing 
more, (as Mr. Stewart juftly oblcrvcs, p. 196,) 
than that w'c have a convi^ion that wdd^avc 
it in our power to fubftitute, inftcad of the 
general terms, Ibmc one of the individual 
inftanecs com^fclicnded under them. 

77 j. To C'^mpreheiid^ is frequently taken in 
the fame fenfe as to conceive or underftand, 
but, as I think, improperly, except when it is 
ufed to denote undcrftanding a Icries of pro- 
pofitions. In logic^ it denotes all that a term, 
particularly a general term, can lignify : thus 

w ^ 

the term animal comprehends all animals.* 

* * 

In metaph^af it denotes the knowledge of 
all the pjop^rtics of an 

• '5 P'OdttAotj 10. 369. I Ponreh^, Segut Log. 

83;. rii.K,, V, . 
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CHAPTER V. 

4 

or XHK SIGNIFICATIOM OV TUlMfl .DSNOTtKO IM* 
TELl^fiCTUAL ABILfTlEa AHO |>l$ABIUTIES* 

♦ ✓ 

SECT. I. 

\ 

Of IKTEJLLBCTUAI. AiriiTtES* 

772. XJndenJianSng is the general name 

given to the intelligence of notions, and alfo 
to the power of receiving-ideas, and of ima- ' 
gining, attending, comparing, reflecting, judg¬ 
ing. and rcafoning. Senfations alfo, as being 
the original itamina of thought, arc referred 
to this faculty. To underjiand for iij^ 

ftance a word, is to be aware of, or acqiiaintted 
with its fignifleation^ Locke defines the uii* 
derflanding to be the faculty of thinking. ' • 

773. KnvwUdge of a J^ecuJathjr ohje^ coR'^ 
ftib in having fuch an idea brtidtibh 
enables us to difiinguifh it: ktmwl^dge'bf a 

in a wcll-grouhddd- ’bf 

itaexlften^; th^ifl were^fii^bd 

^^'city (U Rome had e^fted; dr VbdSicr *SbiSP 
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cxifts, were it not ridiculous to fay, I did not 
know^ but barely helieved it ? See N® 829. 

V 

774. Thought denote? every ftatc of the 
mind referable to the underftanding, cxce'pt 
fenfation’s ;■ for furely feeing, fmelling, taftc- 
ing, &C. arc hot thoughts, but perceptions. 

Perception is a term applicable to all the paf- 
fivc ftates of the mind. 

775. Difcernnient is the difeovery of a rela¬ 
tion betwixt objci 5 ls compared with each 
other. 

% 

776. Intellci 5 lual abilities relate cither to 
the underftanding, or to the imagination, or 
to memory. 

777. Thofc that relate to the underftand- 
ing arc genius, penetration, folidity, depth, 
fagacity, fubtlety, perfpicoity, and power of 
illuflration. All evidently refer to the dif¬ 
eovery of truth, and fomc to the dctc&k>n of 

falfchoodk^ 

778. Genius denotes an uncommon power 
of dirc9verity abftrufe and important 

77^ J^^tr^tion indicates th'e power of 

4 

tracing difaitxxioatlng the charraderiiHc 
lU^dieo^ of Qn^fiplex and. coifipUcative no-> 
^otu, a^ pr defe^, of 

4 

abftrufc 
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✓ 

abrtnifc or plaufible rcafoning : it differs little 
from fagacity. 

780. A yb/id undemanding, is that which, 
by cautioufly diftinguifhing certainty from 
probability, the degrees of probability from, 
each other, and both from uncertainty, mere 
pofiibility or falfehood, is not eafily impofed 
upon. 

781. A Jo/id argument, is*that whofe truth 
is not doubtful, or at leaft.not expofed to any 
well-grounded doubt. 

782. A Joiid reafoning is that which confifls 
of folid arguments, duly conne^ed. 

783. Depth of underfanding confifts in an 
accurate and diftin^l .knowledge of the nume¬ 
rous notions or ideas contained in or conne^ed 
with any fulycA. 

784. Sagacity epnfifts in difeo^ering caufes 
when obfcrxrc,. (fee an inftance in Grotius’s 
Preface to the FirftEpiftlc of John, p, 1126;} 
or difeovering relations where nonc(>rc ap¬ 
parent, or the nsoff luitable interpr^tions 
where the fenfe is ambiguous; hy Jmtahfe^X 
mean ^nformable to the occailoa and. 
tejt, and not contradi^ng at^ otW k^wn 

Aom/aga, ’ 

■ 7 ^ 4 . 
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7 ^ 5 * SuhiJeiy denotes the power of framing 
obfervations, deducing confcquenccs or iment- 
ing arguments not obvious: it is frequently' 
too refined to be Iblid, or too abftrufc to be 
clearly intelligible. 

786. PerJ^tcuity confifts in explaining and 
treating any fubjcdl in terms clearly intelligible, 
unambiguous, and appropriate. 

787. The talent of tllufiralhn is that of ren¬ 
dering a iubjcA more diflinAly intelligible by 
apt fimilitudes, or examples. 

778. The abilities that relate to the ima¬ 
gination, are genius, talents, wit, acutenefs, 
and taile; 

789, Qenius confifts in the cnthufiaftic 
power of ^feinating the imagination, by fub- 
lime or beautiful imagery, and exciting the 
ftrongeft emotions: its moft powerful elfbeis 
arc produced by the union of poetry and 
mafic.* ' 

79b; Taknti for the fine arts coafift in 
powers.of the fame nature, but polTcfted in a 


more tem^Mtf&te &nd inferior degree. 

(fifeovering uncx- 






i4S. 




Philo, ai. 


▼ QX.. 1. 


D n 


pc<ftcd 
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peAcd relations of limilltude betwixt objcfts 
obvidufly diflimilarj or of diltinnlUtude betwixt 
objcdb apparently (imilar; or of contrariety and 
• oppofition, where none could we}I be fufpc<ftcd. 

79X. Acutenefs condfts in difeovering dif¬ 
ferences belwixt notions apparently iimilar^ or 
betwixt the flgnification of words apparently 
iynoninipus. 

793. Tojiet when juft, confifts in perceiv¬ 
ing, with a proportionate degree of plcafure, 
the beauties of a cqmpofition, and its defor¬ 
mities with a proportional degree of difguft: 
a refined iaficy is that which perceives the roi- 
nuteft degrees of cither: a depraved tqfiey is 
that which receives plcafure from what ftiould 
cxcjtc dii^ft, and difguft from what ftiould 
give pleaftfre: a Juft tafte is commonly formed 
by compariibn and r^Be^on. 

794. ht^enutty denotes the pofleffion of 
fome or other of thoie abilities in a remark- 

s 

able degree. It is evident that all are fuft^ep- 
tibic ot different degrees. 

✓ 

Tpe AhiTtties of tjte Facuhy of 

s 

795. They may bt reduced to three; tht 
of acquiring and comxQittipg to it the 

' ' . ' o^efts 



t 
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oljc^s fought to be- remembered* the power 
of retaining them for a length, of time, and 
the readinefs of recollcAing them. All fuf- 
ccptiblc of diiferept degrees. 


SKCT.IL 


■er- IKTZLIECTUAL DUAfitLlTlBS. 


796. IntcllcAual difabilitics ariic, either 
from a total or partial privation of the cbm'-’ 
fnon intclle^nal powers, or from a total^Ot 
P^ial perverfion of feme or all of them, and 
foi?)ctimcs.cvcu of the pathetic emotions, 

797. JJence they may be reduced to two 
dafle^ ^boie that arife from privation, and 
thofe that confift in perverfion. 

798. Xhofc that arife from privation, arc 
idcocy»,;(hqf>jdity, an uncommon want of mc- 
i55>ry, ajii.incapacity of attention and of re- 


coUedidn. 

799. .Ideo<y confifts in the incapacity of 
of difiihgui/hing moral good froto evil, com¬ 
paring, difcerning, or abftrading, when at the 

D D 3 ■ period 
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4 

life in which thofe faculties fcoUld 


L ^ 


• %oo.'Sli/piiltty confiils in*a difficulty oflcam-^ 
iiig the signification of Sighs, or of exerting 
any of the above-mentioned powers; but it is 
fcldom total: it may relate to one clafs of ob¬ 
jects and not to othets; it may relate to fpe^ 
culativc objcifts but not to the common tranf- 
adionsofUfe, and'focial intercourfe ; to one 
of fpeculativc objcS§ aiid pot to other 
branctei' ’denotes a Icffer degree of 

^pl.^ Jficapacify of alfo relate 

only to certain olgcds: defc^vc memoiy antf 
rerojlcdion, if total, amount ^ idcocy i but 
thefe ^eftas arc fcldoii^, fo ^markable | the 
diminution of both theS^ conwnonly 

accompany advsmced age* 

8o^* And in general, Wu inWy infer a weat- 
nefs of i^ndcrOandlng in tht^c'in whoM, ‘i1ftef 
due examination, the 

-n.- *■ '• 

no conviiiiom .. • 

803. Tbc.dlfabilities arifing frto 
vcrilon of the mtcUedual powers are n«U>6t 
IPUsj .1 mean not to comprehend 




^ — *« 
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hercncc and confufion that conftitutc the 
delirium of a fever, nor thofe that arile from a 
perverfe will, nor confcqucntly the criminal 
tranfgrCilions of the laws of God or con- 
fcicncc, but merely thofe that arlfc frijm dif- 

4 

ordered intellectual powers: thofe principally 
affc6led arc the Inngiuntion and jud^menv, 
and fometlmcs the padion? and emotions. 

804. The moll confiderdblc perverfion of 
the imagination conUfts in mUluking imagl- 
;iations for lenfation>, with a full conviction 
of their reality; or in imagining onclclf to he 
what he is not, a king, or esnperbr, or made 
of glals, &c.; or in miftaking objci‘cs for what 
they arc not, as logs of wood tor iaftruments 
of war, ice, Thisdifordcrconllitutcs madnels, 
or phrenfy, if accompanied with audacity, im¬ 
pudence, cn: violence; or melancholy madnels, 
it accompanied with unreafniablc fears, dc- 
fpondency, and dejeCtion. 

805. There is a flatc of imagination border- 
ing on infanity, and ibmetimes palling into it: 
this confifts in an uncommonly vehement 
and rapid flow of ideas, catching at the flight¬ 
ed or mod didant allbciations; this, while 

D D 3 


unaer 
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iver is, is ; or that it is impojfihie to he, and n<^t 
he at the fame time ; fo.r cbjldrcn never think 
offach univerral truths, nor do even the greater 
part of mankind, of which, ncvcrthclcrs, if 
inch truths were innate, they muft be con- 
ioous; it is only the' ^apiUity of difeovering 
them that is ihr^atc; but the aAual know- 
le^e' of^ jicm i? acqiii^^.. And fo far even 
I^ci^nitz, though, a Platpnift, agrees witri 
Locke.- ' ibr he owhi»,V peut pas les lire a 
“ livfe oiiviirt, ‘ Aris^licinfe' ct fans recherche 
“ c*cib a^z qu*otl les dccouvrire on 

hoii^, a Torce d’etttShtlon.” *1 he mind at 
firil acquires i:chfat.lon^ ificn ideas; to thefe 
nimes are gi.v^rtj'VybJ degrees gcncral iiamcs 
arc uhdc'rfEwd;‘‘ general notions, 

A c^id' ’JciioWs four and three arc 

equal to fcvcn, dliih W count feven, and 
thus he acquires tEih‘tfe>tioh of equality, 

822. In the farnc manner iimple ffeculatrue 
truths arc difeerned, when the terms they 
confift of arc uride^ftood; io sU other Jptada- 
the notions are known TCafonmg; none 

can be deemed innate. ' i J ;i f'‘ 

823. Pradieal moral truths, 

4 

are dil^erhai when the- terma tlia|^ 

them 
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them arc underftood; not b;Jf rcafoning, hut 
inflinftivcly by the moral ienfe, which, like 
other fenfes, 15 by nature implanted in us; 
but if more complex, the afliftance of rcafon is 
required to diilinguiih and dcvclope the va¬ 
rious relations which they involve, which mulb 
be attended to, and evolved, before a cafe 
can be rendered fuificicntly clear to enable 
the moral fenfe to fuggeft any dccifion. The 
duties of gratitude, juiticc, and fidelity to 
contrails, all men agree in allowing; many in¬ 
deed fail in performing them, becaufe they are 
alfb adluated by other inlVmfts as forcible as 
their moral inftinfts, which frequently contra- 
diift its didates ; and men have the liberty of 
chuhng which of thofe inftindive principles 
they will obey. 

824. Locke thinks, that outlaws and rob¬ 
bers pradife the rules of jufticc to each other 
merely as rulesof convenience, without which 
their focicty could not cxift but it is plain 
to rnc that he is egregioufly mlftaken ; fuch 
ablirad amiiderations feldom occur to that 

% 

* Locke, B. I. C. iv. fee. 9. 

dais 
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clafs of men; the conduA of many of them 
■whp have not cheated their affociates, even 
when they could do it v/ith advantage to 
thcmfclvcs, nor betray them even to fave their 
lives, evidently proves they were aduated by 
principles very different from that of mere 
convenience. All his other aTguments arc 
equally weak atid groundlefs, as might easily 
be made to appear, if this were the proper 

place: his andMontcfqiricu’scredulity m giv¬ 
ing car to the incredible tales oi Thevenot, 

Garcilaffo dc Vega, and Baumgarten, is afto- 

% 

hilhing. , c 

825. Neither is the *»/«« we have of Gorf 

innate; it is evidciitly a' conclufion of re^on; 

for the vifiHc marks’of extraordinary wildom 

and power, appear fo plainly in all the 

of the creation, ti»at a rational creature, who 

will but ferionfly reHeft on them, cannot mils 

tlib difeovery of a Deity.. - 

8 ;j6 . Thenotiort ofa/W arifesfromcon- 

ftioufnefs, memory, and reflexion. 

827. General nitons ate 4 eri¥ed thfe 

relation of hmilitudc, which is either^ ii^me^ 

diately difeemed 6r inferred by lerfoiung. 

* Cw^cathe 
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Complieairoe notions arlfc from rcflc<?lions on 
various obje^ conneded with tsich. other 
under a particular name.* 

828. PraAical experimental truths arc evi- 
deotly learned by our own experience* or bj- 
inAruAlon. 


SECT. nr. 


or THE uKcarEs of human KKowi.rnGc. ' 

829. Knowledge is a word varioufly ap*^ 
plied; iometlmes it is fynonimous to the con* 
feioufnefs of a perception or any other prefent 
ilate of the mind, as when 1 fay, licncu) xvhat 
^fcilf Jet, or hear', or / hnonx) that Irememh(r\ 
ibmetitnes it denotes the ability of difiiu^nlfb* 
ihg, as when I fliould fay, I would h/ozu my 
horji among a hunted ; Ibmetimcs it i^ fyno* 
niihoua tpicoff^'^iaif, as -when 1 ihy, I knew I 
had tsH ttwsji^r OHS thoufand years ago\ fre¬ 
quently k.iignifies0r^M£i/M/n;u'(? with a fcicncc, 
^ when tt '4i iaidf 'knowledge J ma* 
themflfthi^iyjifat profound. 


e 


* l^ockc, B. it. C. aa. 


yph. 1. 



s s 
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830. ' Knowledge is cither as that 

juft deTcribed* or indire^, Dire^ knowledge 
is that gained by the medium of one s own 
icnfes, and therefore called /n^tivet or expert^ 
meTtt’sl knowledge ; or by one’s own refleftion, 
ftudy» and meditation, fuch as the knowledge 
of geometry, logick, metaphyiics, &c.: this 
is called jpeailatrve knowledge, in contradll- 
tin^ion to pradicaJ, which denotes the know¬ 
ledge of the manual ^s. 

831. Indire^ knowledge is that which 
fcfts on proper tcftimoigr, whether written or 
oral ; or it is inferred from the falfchood of a 
contradidory propoiitioD. 

832. Knowle(^e is groundedi cither 
on confeioufnefs, the perceptions of fenfe, the 
difoemment of relations, or the fuggeftions of 

- I 

memory. 

833. fiy confdotykefst the icxiftcnce of ftates 

of the mind, wlnther active or pafllve* is 
known, and confcquently the perc^tkms of 
fenfe, emotions, afTedioftSrf^iftoQs^jud^nents, 
and the di^tes of the moral fenfe. ; * 

834. On the difcemwmt tf .judg¬ 

ments and reafoning are founded. 

835. ^ On the relation of axsalogy, and partly 

. - ' ^llb 
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alfo on iniUnft, the perfuajion that the paft 
refembled the prefent In iimliar cafes, and the 
expe&ation that the future alfo will refcm- 
blc the prefent, and confcqucntly what is 
called experimental knowledge, entirely reft. 

836. On the fame grounds, the admifTion 
and reliance on tedimony arc grounded. 

837. From the fuggeftions of memory, the 
continuance of every fpccics of knowledge 
arifes. 

838. The degrees of knowledge arc various, 
but it is only to the higher degrees, that the 
denomination of knowledge is attributed. 

839. The degrees of knowledge rcfult from 
a more or Ids perfect difeernment of relations, 
or from a more or lefs pcrfcdl memory. 

840. The' highe(\ or fupreme degree of 
knowledge is founded cither on confeioufnefs, 
or on the full, clear, and accurate difeernment 
of the relations of identity, equality, or coin¬ 
cidence, pT of the relation of caufation, or on 
that of inclufion, or on the primary di<flates 
of the motat fenfe, or on Divine relation. 

clearly proTCd and afeertained,, or on pcrfei^i 


n^noory.' See N® 761. 

^ 41 * Knowledge thus grounded is called 


SEX 


nddent. 
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evident, the cbnviAion artiing from it being 
fimilar to that rcfulting from clear and dif- 
tinblvifion: it is attended with a fentiment 
of £rm and entire confidence, which is called 
certainty, a term alfo borrowed from vilion, 
and tlic objects of it are ulfo called certain, 
that is, deemed to be as clear!/known as if 
they had been feen» 

842. But unfortunately fuch confidence 
attends, and has attended judgments, not 
grounded on evidence, nor even on any ap* 

. proximation thereto, but, on the contrary, 
clearly proved to be falfe. Sucli as that the 
planet we inhabit is a flat and not a round 
mafs ; th:it the fun moves round it, that it 
rifes and fets, &c. Such judgments proceeded 
from inattention to the frequent miftakes oc- 
cafioned by reliance on mere appearances in 
numerous inftances, and not remarking that 
it is from experience alone we learn to form 


a true eflimate of the credit that iliould be 
given to them. 

843. In the fame manner judgments^rly 
formed, and long perfifted in, but Ofi^ally 
grounded on authority, perhaps indeed the 
mofl refpe^able, are adhered to-wi^ tjit- 
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moft confidence, and confidered as abiblutcly 
certain, though the flightpil reflexion might 
convince men, that betwixt any authority 
(except the Divine) and any fpcculativc truth, 
necefTary connexion Aibfifts ; and that the 


no 


moft oppofite tenets are Aipported by autho¬ 
rities equally rcfpcitablc; that therefore a 
ilri( 5 l and impartial examination can alone 
lead to a dccifion that inay be fully relied 
upon. 

844. The pafiions of hope, fear, love, ha¬ 
tred, party attachments, impatience, difguft, 
in (hort all pafiions, form anotlier copious 
fourcc of dclufion, cither by urj!;ing pre¬ 
cipitate dccifion without any examination, or 
preventing a due attention to the reafons that 
oppofe the fide of the queftion they favour ; 
yet the dccifions they fuggclt arc frequently 
relied on with the utmoft coafi'icncc, and 

4 

confidered as certain. 

* 

^ 45 * Though evidence is not falccptiblc of 
degrees^ nor. conlequcntly the certainty that 
attends it, yet there are many approximations 
towards it, and the neareft or higheft of thcle 
arc very pto|ierly attended with a degree of 
confidence equal to that y^hich rcfults iVopi 

E E ^ evidence 
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evidence itfelf: fuch approximations when 
found in moral fubjedb« are therefore faid to 
be morrally certain, and when in phyiical fub- 
jefts, phyfically certain: this certainty is fuf- 
ccptiblc of degrees. 

846. Moral certainty relates to fadls ; when 
derived from unimpeachable teftimony it is 
called extrinjie\ when on rcafoning from in¬ 
dubitable fadU, human nature, or the cha- 
raders of men, it is called intrinfic ; but thefe 
chara< 5 lers can frequently be known only by 
teftimony, conftqucntiy intrlnfic certainly 
frequently involves extrindc. 

847. Pbyfical certainty in many inftances 
is founded on our own conftant and uniform' 
experience of fimilar efteds in fimilar calcB, 
but our more extenfive kno^yledgc of the con- 
llancy, and uniformity, and univcrfality of 
theft or any other efteifts, is folely derived 
from approved teftimony, as no man has lived 
in al) ages, nor has ften what paftes or has 
palled in all other countries, in many of 
which, events happen or have happened un¬ 
experienced in other countries or ages. Thus 
the phyllcal certainty, even of the laWs of na- 
ture, embraces alfo moral certainty. That 

the 
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the prefent generation had anceilon two thon- 
iand years ago, though now unknown, is phj* 
ilcally certain; for who can doubt it? And 
it is equally certain that we (hall die, though 
we have not experienced death : hence phy- 

heal certainty dohs not always require con- , 

• , 

formity with our perfona! experience. Par¬ 
ticular refults from unknown laws of nature, 
as earthquakes, volcanoes, !ic, are from un- 
controverted teftimony known >%ith certainty 
by thole who never have witncfTcd fuch 
phsenomena. 

848. The convitlions gained by fuch dole 
approximations to evidence are alfo knowledge, 
but perfuafions grounded on more difiant ap- 
proximations, are known by the name of 
opinions or belief, and the things believed are 
called probable, 

Prohahility is fufccptiblc of various degrees; 
the lowed is called fnjpicim ; below it wc 
rank improhahikty, and iropoffibility. 

849. Judgments therefore are cither evi¬ 
dent and certaia, or certain though not evi¬ 
dent, Of more or Icfs probable, or merely 

doubtful, 

% 
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SECT; IV. 

• 4 

% 

4 

OF THUTITi. REALlTYt AKO UAEjK« 

/ 

850. Tru/Z* is taken in two fcnfcs: firft, It 
is taken for the ezifteoce of a correfpondcncc, 
conformity, or agreement of iigns, with the 
things iignified; or for the abfence of fuch 
correfptoudence or agreement, where they do 

not exiil: thus, that is ctreU is a line whofe 

* 

parts efre equidijiant froft} a fotwnon centre, is a 
true propofitlon. So that jive and three are not 
ten, is alp a true propofition.* 

851. Secondly, truth Is taken as fyuoni- 
mou? to realiijft and reciprocally by reality 
truth -is uoderftood; true gold denotes real 
gold, having'all the properties of gold; a true 
circle denotes a figure that is really circular: 
it is then underfiood In oontradiilindllon to 
merely apparent, fanciful,- pr imaginary. - Ap¬ 
parent is a tern) borrowed from the fenfe of 
feeing, and real is a term taken from the fenfe 
ot feeling. Now, as we. are often deceived by 
the fuggeftions offigfatjgnd nevcr by the fenfe 

of feeling, reality and truth arc confidercd 8? 

/ 

♦ Pourchot,5«. 

fynonimou^; 
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ijrionlmous: yet, as the fuggeftions of iight* 
when corrcdcd by experience, arc not at va- 
ricncc with fenfatlons of feeling, appearances 
and reality often coincide; the fame thing 
may be true both in appearance and in 
reality. 

8.^2. RcaUly, then, though originally a 
term applied to the obje« 5 ls perceived by the 
fenfe of feeling, is alfo aferibed to all other 
obje^s, of whofc exidence we are as confident 
as we arc of the cxlftcncc of the objetds of 
that fenfe. 

853. Evident truths never contradicH: each 
9tlicr, but truriifctliat arc barely certain may in 
aJcvv inftanccs: thus, though'it is phyfically 
certain that bodies fpecificaliy heavier than 
water wijl fink in it, it is equally certain that 
leaf gold, though twenty times fpcci^cally 
heavier, will not link in it^ hlituclcs are alfo 
exceptions to thofc general Taws of mature on 
which our certainty pf fa^, contradiflory to 
thoie miraculous faids, ,arp founded* 

'8^4, Thus, tniths grouud^^ ^ moral cer~ 
tmnty or ^revelation, may cqhtradid; thofc. 

. ♦ ♦ , , " % I 

grounded on phyjkal certainty ; and, a fortiori, 
they may oontradift- truths that arc barely 

. probable; 
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probable; but they cannot coijtMdift thofc 
that are evident. 

855. A falfe prop^tion is not always con¬ 
trary to a true propofition, for it may be con¬ 
trary to another fidft propofition: for in- 
ftance, the following contrary propofitlons arc 
both falfe; all men arc white, all men are 
black* 

856. Of truths, fomc arc neccflary, fome 
contingent; necejfary truths arc thofc only 
which are evident; contingent truths are thofe 
which may or might, by any poffibility, not 
have exided. 

857. Reckon is alfo a word fufceptible of 
dififerent fehfes. 

it is taken for the power or faculty 
of reafoning, or in other words the difeurfive 
power, as fome call it; as when it is faid, that 
man it the onfy animal endowed with reafon. 

858. Secondly, it is taken for tiic exerctfe 
of that petweri and alfo for the perceptions of 
the moral fenfij; as when wfe fay -that the 
cmiduSi of men fhtMd'hi governed ^ teafik. 

859. Thirdly, it is taken £» ttuih, and fOf 

s 

• Soe Lofi. V(^. I, N» 115, 

rights 
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right, as ■when it is iaid, that an opinion, 
judgment, or lyflcm, is conformable to reafon ; 
or that it is right, or conformable to jujitce. 

85 o. Fourthly, it often dci^otcs an argu¬ 
ment by which we would prove any truth, 
or refute ar.v falfchood; as when wc fay, this 
mufl he true, for this or that reafon, 

861. Fifthly, it is taken for oacafional, or 
efficient, or inftrumental, caufc; as when ,wc 
fay, the reafon of bis change of conduSf, was a 
trivial accident, &c. 

Sixthly, it is taken for a motive, or final 
caufc. 

863. A reafon may be either evident, cer¬ 
tain, probable, right. Juft, or proper, or the 
contrary. 

863. A propofition, or a<ftion, or conduft, 
is faid to be conformable to reafn, when agree¬ 
able to certain or evident truths, or even to 
prohabfc truths, where neither evidence or 
certainty can be attained ; or when agreeable 
to the diiftates of the moral fpnfc. 

864. A propofition is faid to be contrary to 
reafon, firft, when it contradi<fts any evident 
truth; fccondly, when it contradids any truth 
phyfic^Ily certain, unlcfs this be contradided 

by 
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by a fapcrior certainty j thirdly, when it con* 

tradi(^ a probable or more probable truth. 

865. A truth is faid to be above reafoK 

when it is not dircftly difccrnible by our rca- 

ibning faculty, nor a^logous to, any known 

truth, and yet is ncceiTarily coiujcc^cd with 

and interred from, a hnown truth, or con- 

% 

tradids a known falfchood. That the Su¬ 
preme Being is eternal, is a truth of this fort;, 
lieing inferred from the neceflity of his ex- 
iilcncc. 


SECT. V. 

THR OKOSEBI OF *A5SEKT> CILATAfKTT, AVl> 

' FBOAABILITY* 

866. The firft and Uigheft degree is that 
which we give to evident truths, whether 
intuitive or demonftrative, mctaphyficar, ma¬ 
thematical, moral, or revealed. The intui¬ 
tive perhaps demand Ujc higheO;, as they are 

imim diatcly difeemed, and alfo thofc that arc 

♦ ♦ • 

immediately revealed; whereas tbo^ that arc 
demonftrat^, particularly tb<j mathematical, 
require the cxcrcifc of mcmotyi hut when the 
procefs of deduction is repeat^ and .each 
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is Intuitively evident, the whole is as evident 

0 

as the firll flep. 

867. The fecond is that given to irrefra¬ 
gable teftimony. 

868. The third is that given to mathe¬ 
matical or other propofitions, which we per- 
fcdlly remember to have once demonftrated, 
and are generally received, but whofc demon- 
flration we cannot now rccolledt. 

869. The fourth is that which we give to 
the laws of nature,' which we have learned 
by experience or irrefragable teftimony, even 
though we fiiould not now rccollcdl the ex¬ 
periments from which thofe laws were in¬ 
ferred. Expenmentum fuUax is an aphoriim 
generally received, but not experementa funt 
faUacia : a fmgic experiment may not be a 
i'oundation fnfHciently iblid on w hicli to cre«ft 
any Jaw, but numerous experiments arc, if 
uniforna anduniverfa). 

870. -Here certainty ends. 

871. The fifth is that given to fa«fts in- 


l^miicaUy and fupported by credible 

5 « 

teftimony, but whofe probability, whether in¬ 


trinsic Of extrinfic, U fufccptible of incrcafc. 
BTil* 'The fcttli is that given to an argu¬ 



ment 
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ment or opinion which is deemed more pro¬ 
bable than that oppoied to it. It may be in- 
creafed by its a^eement with the opinions of 
men of the moil rcfpe^ble authority, or di- 
miniihed by their oppofittpn, if diilntcreiled 
and difprgudiced. 

873. The icTcnth is that given to indifferent 
fads Aipportcd by credible tcftimony, but fuf- 
ccptible of increuie. 

874. The eighth is that given to uncom¬ 
mon and marvellous fa^s, fupported by cre¬ 
dible teiUmony, but fufccptibic of inercafe. 

875. Confequcnccs logically deduced from 
any piin<nple or truths, arc as certain as the 
princ<|des from which they were deduced: 
but probable confequcnces arc Icfs probable 

4 

than thofc from whence they were deduced. 

876. The nin^ is that given to propofi- 
tioiu not uhderilbod by the perfon who af- 
fents to them merely on highly refpe^able 
teflimony; of this fort are many matlwma- 
tical and other ioenti6c pmpdiitions, Which 
arc credited though not underiloe^ by pCrfons 
'i^orant of thOfc fcicnccs.^ ‘ 



•ICT4 
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SECT. Vi: 

OP ABfUlDlTT, VatmELVlGtMimT't, INCOMPPlBtaSlBILtTT^ 
iBCOIIClIVABLVKftU^ AHD IVnPtlCABILITY. 

877. Ahfurd. WhatcYcr contradiAs opi¬ 
nions generally received, is deemed abfurd, 
whether thoCe (pinions be true or falfe; bcncc 
wc fee en opinion or propofition may be realfy 
or falfely deemed abrurd. In the latter cafe 
the abfurdicy is merely imaginary : thus the 
Copcrm9an {yftem. and the notion of anti¬ 
podes. were long reckoned abfurd. 

878. h tcivn unintelligible when it has 
no fignification, as hlytri, 

879. Complex terms arc unintelligible when 
repugnant to each other, though each be in¬ 
telligible. as a round fquare. 

880. A complex term is alfo unmtelligikk 
when no relation can be difeemed betwixt 
the terms it conOlls of. though each apart 
may be nnderflood; ibr inilance, tbe fub • 

farms of the peripateties. the interior 
moulds of. Bu&m, &c. 

881« A propofition is unitUelVgihU when 
th9 ^nns it conflfts of arc deflitute of anf 

lignificacion. 
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figntficatlon, os hiytri is bocardot or the /quits 
hocardo ; or whole ful^ea^and predicate are 
repugnant ^o e^h a» God is unju/i. 

882. But if .the, terou loif the proportion' 
bear any analogy to terms whofe ilgnlficatlon U 
inown, it may be^^lmderftood, though Jm- 
perfcftly: thua cdoma arc not entirely unin¬ 
telligible by <a. bhiid tnan, as I have elle- 
wherb&ewn;:; though he can form no idea of 

them^rs - 

883* A tteng w fkld. to be incqmprshn/ibk, 
fitft, vi'hen alhits properties cannot be kziown> 
and In this feale all things' are incompreben- 
fiblc ; and, fccondly, whcn il » impcrfeftly 
intelligible, as the eternity and inhnitude of 
the SujMwmc Being. But we may form no- 
' tions offthem,^. though imported. 

884. A prbpodtlon is intonuhahk 
neilhev im nor a notl^ of it be 
fc«mcd;'^d'tims St diners'from incompre^ 

885. ^' 
anido 

-not be a(8gsed. 

JCCfKibility, is 
igi^hcSs, 
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6 r acknowledged truth. CIarke*s Reply to 
Watcrland, 305, 30^. 


CHAPTER VII. 


or HABITS. 


886. Habit is a long-continued repetition 
of a^ion or endurance^ by which a greater fa* 
cility of either^ is commonly gained. 1 ^y 
endurance^ becaule a peribn may be habitu* 
ated to abilinencc, failing, -cold, and other 
privations, which, from frequent repetitions, 
.are more caiily endured: habits therefore may 
be cither a(^ive or paihve. To be habituated, 
fjgnifies to have undergone frequent repefitions 
of either kind. 

887. The commcxiccmcnt of either kind 
of habit is fully attended to, being frequently 
accompanied either with pain or pleafurebut 
in its propels, both are gradually diminiihed 
and finally vaniih ; and, what is more extra¬ 
ordinary, the pain is often transformed into 
pleafure, as in the habit of chewing, fmoking, 
and fnuffing tobacco: and pleafure frequently 

▼Ox.. X. r F . terminates 
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terrhinates in as qiay be ol^nred in 

fccnting fvvect fniells, the repetition of the 
fame ftory, jeft &c. 

888 . In habitual aiflion, though Iqme de- 
’gfee of at^ntion be abfol^tcly rcquifitc, yet 
its degree is often fo fmall and fo tranficnti 
that it cannot be recolleAcd; this is ftrikingly 
apparent in the rapid execution of mufic, 
where the notes* both of treble and baft* teid 
the proper pofttipn of the fingers, muft inftan- 
taneouHy and iimultaneoufiy be attended to, 

thc^ dkfterent volitions rcquifitc for 

I 

each cannot be recolle^cd. The fame fugacity 
and oblivion of attention arc obfcrvablc in read¬ 
ing, ropcfdancing, &c. Sec Stewart’s excellent • 
oblervations on attention, in his biftay on the 
MindjPart. h. Chap. 3. And for the fame rea- 
fbn a noife to which "wc are long accuftomed* 
as that of a cafeade or water-tall, by thofethat 
live in its neighbourhood, ceafes at laft to be 
diftindly noticed, its perception b^g nearly 
cvanefccnt, Stewart’s obferrations ox^ habits 

t 

are new, curious,-and fatisfa^ory‘4 • -• > 
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CHAPTER Vlir. 

« 

OF THS FACULTF pF APPROBATION AND STS- 
APPROBATION, OR THE SENTIMSNT!;^L 

FACULTY. 

8894 As by the faculty of judgment "we 
difeern truth and falfchood, fb by the faculty 
of approbation or difapprobation wc acquire 
the perception of r}(r/it and wrong, 

890. Thefe two faculties ftiould not be 
confounded with each other, for their general 
ol^e^s are ilifFerent: the objcft of Judgment 
and rcafbning is the dlfcovcry of truth or falfe- 
hood, the object of the faculty of approba¬ 
tion is the perceptkn of right or wrong. Their 
grounds arc iilfo different; thofe of the judi- 

. cial faculty are the difeernment of the rela- 
tu)n& of identity, or diveriity, fimilarity, cor- 
,re{pondcnce, caufatlon; the ground of the 
fcntimcntal faculty, is not a rebtion of any 
kind, but a mere perception. . 

891. The difbernment of a truth before 
unknown is attended with plcafurc ; but that 
pl^urc is not a perception of any quality in 

TFS the 
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the olge^s, but refults froi* tlic cotifciouineis 
of pofleiBng the ability of dlfcbvering it, ot 
from a profpcA of its ufe’ lii 'promoting and 
facilitating praAical or fpeculativC knowledge; 
whereas the pleafute of approlAtion^ and the 
pain attending difappfobatiOir, arife from a 
perception of qualities perceived in the ob- 
je<fb approved trf difi^proved. 

' 8p2. Both fsculttes a^ee in this, that the 
jUdgtnents of the one and the perceptions of 
. the other are frequimtly intuitive. It mufl 
alfo be remembered, that this perception is 


frequently, thoogh improperly, called a judg* 
ment. '' 

893. To an objeft, therefore, fig-* 

nihes that we are pleafed with it; and by ex* 

citing that pleafure, it is faid to ber right or 

good: and to difapprtr&e an oligcft, is to .be 

difpleafed with it; and by caufing that dif- 

pleafure, it is faid to be voror^ or had, faulty 

or ridiculous. - . ; 

• ^ 

894. The objects of approbation or difajU 

probation arc either ofa i 

tare: the former, iOH 

r^S/, or good; H 
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trlyed machine that aarwir&^tlie purpofe ibr 
which It .wa3 Intended, o£ anjr ureful inven-- 
tlon^ of an entertaining poem, of an exa& 
repreientation, of a true hiftoiy, &c. Tins 
approbation extend;^ alio to. the mthor of 
fuch pleating works, and then It Is called 
pratfe^ 

895^ OhjeSls of a moral nature are thpte 

that regard the condu<^ of men, cither whh 

• 

refpeS to themfelves, or towards the Supreme 
Being, or towards each other. Such con- 
du^ or adlions as are approved, after a due In-* 
vcftigatlon. If any Inveiligation be required, 
are laid to be right, or morally good ; and fuch 
as are dliapprovcd are faid to be morally 
voroug^ had, or eoil ; fuch as excite no fenti- 
ment of approbation or difapprobation, arc 
indifferent^ and of this nature are all adllons 
ab{tra<£l;cdly conilderedi actions productive of. 
approbation, but whole omilhon is not at*; 
tended with difapprolmtion, may be callfdr 
heroic. 

'896. As moral aCtlons arc by far the, moil, 
Important, and oopcem molt neuly the hap* 
pinefs of the agent, as well as of hunian fq- 
olety I %Qd as the plcafure or- dl^<i^fure 

? F 3 ^ tending 
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tending fhcir perception is by - far the moft 
coniiderable ; the faculty of perceiving thofc 
fcntiments obtained the name of moral fenfet 
or in/linSli or cmfci^nce. 

897. As there is a natural and evident nc- 
peflity that wc (hould low what plcafes us, and • 
diflike or hate what dilpleaies us, this necef- 
iity, when applied to the pleafing or dif- 
plcafing pcrceptioni pf the moral fcnfe, is 
called a moral oblif^ation, Confcqucntly we 
arc obliged to entertain thoft fentiments, and 
purfuc that line of conduct which the moral 
fCnlc approves, and avoid fuch as the moral 
fertfe difapproves, 

8p&5 Such of our atSions or fentiments as 
arc approved, and whole omiiTion by us is 
difapproved, aiis called our duties and ohliga- 
ttons< 

The duties of others to us arc called our 
rights, and their obli^tions. 0«r duties to 
others arc called their rights and ■ bur obli¬ 
gations. 

• 899. Though anions; w b«hg mahlfeft, 
are the primary olge^fc of our apprbba^on or 
difepprobation, yet the rcfdurions, intentions, 

• and fentiments, that mfliience the p^u^on 

of 
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of thofe actions, and the agents, authors, or 
advifers, &c. from their connexidn with thefe 
a«fllons, naturally participate of the approba¬ 
tion or difapprobation which thofe actions 
excite. 

900. As actions tliat arc apprwed give us 
pleafure, they naturally excite benevolent 
aftcdlions towards the a^ent; we with him in 
return an adequate degree of pleafure and 
fatisfa( 5 lion, and approve of his receiving it. 
An equivalent plvafure or fatisfa< 5 tion thus 
defired and approved, in return for a 
pleai'urc or benefit rctelved, is called a re¬ 
ward ; and the pcrlbn on whom we ap¬ 
prove of its being conlcrrcd is deemed to be 
entitled lo it; rr, in other words, to merit or 
deferve it, or that there is a propriety in hfs 
receiving it. 

901. Merit then confills in the title or 
right to a reward j and the adlion by which 
this title accrues, and the intentions that lead 
to it, arc called meritorious. 

90a. Of actions that arc di/hpprovrJj it is 
plain that what is above faid is equally to be 
underftood, but In a contrary ienfe; fubfli- 
tu.ting/> 4 Z/n for pleafure, and malevolent for 

benevolent. 

% 


F P 4 


903. 
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■ . ' Of guihy then cbnfifts in n 

. ot Ability to pain. :? . . 

The a^ion of a; being poiiefled of 
Tfee"dpiji, and fuffifiieiit'inteHfgence to enable 
bun to diftinguiih whether it be right or 
Vtrpng, is oallcd a moral a^on ; othcrwife it 
ia merely pfty/icaL Hence the aSions of in- 
-j^iit5>.and many of thoie ofideots or mad> 
^en, are incapable of merit or demerit; but 
if a perfon, voluntarily and knowingly, puts 
hisifelf or others tn a i^atc that deprives him 
t)r them of intelligence (as drunkennefs,) it 
diminifiies his guilt l^ut in a very fli^t de¬ 
gree. The ttnralftyt or moral nature of ac¬ 
tion, requires th^ conditions. 

‘ 90^. An adton is morally evil, if its moi> 
tive> injtentioo, end, or the means employed 
to attain even a good end, ai^ dilapproved as 
m(»raUy evil. - 

, Where previous fefts, or ihc irtccf- 
jfaiy or probable 'Confequences adtkas >re^ 

quife conUdcration and difculCoa, theire'the 

^ % 

judicative faculty operates; but where theu’e- 
rights or duties are-._we^hhd, on tfewfe 
laeulty'decidetu?:;' bin svt r •) ^ 

907. Duties are jErthor.^^firfF ior 

■ .ir.. they 
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»thcy airc pcrfcA where the po^ns to whom 
they are due arc known, • certain, and deter¬ 
minate, and the extent or meafure of the duty 
-aicertained; the correfponding rights of the 

perfons to whom they are due aye then per- 

* 

ifed: tnit where the perfons to whom their per¬ 
formance is due, are undetermined, and the 
meafure of the performance undefined, the 
dvlics, and alfo the correfponding rights^ am 
imperfe^. 

908. Yet the total ncgle£l of thefc im- 
perfedt duties rriud be difapproved ; as, among 
their various objects, feme may be felc^lcd, and 
the meafure of performance fhould be pro¬ 
portioned to the abiiitiesof the performer, and 
confluent with other duties: the perfect 
fhcmld always be preferred to the imperfc<St. .. 

909. Juftice confift^. in the performance of 
a perfect duty j therefore, it is the right of 
thofo to whom it fhould be done, if beneficial 
to them; or of fociety, if beneficial to It; and 

shligaikn upon thofe who fhould pet'- 

Juitioe is commonly divided into 
diftributive and vindiAtve, to which we may 
^dd,\ceim 7 ri;r arid freventivc. 
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oil. ,D'iJinhutk>e jiijiic^ cqnfifts ia giving 
to every one, that to whipb Jic has a perfe«ft 
right. 

913. V ludiHive 
fii^ion of adequate pain pn himi whofe ac¬ 
tions arc ftrongly djfapproycd, and therefore 
deferve punifhnacnt. See N® 909', 901^ 903. 

913. Corre^iive jujlke requires the inflic¬ 
tion of fuch puniihenent for certain evil ac¬ 
tions, as is deemed ncccflary for the amend¬ 
ment of the pcrfpns on whom it is inflicted. 

914. Prevcnffveji^ice confilb in purifliing 


jiyiicfi demands the , in- 


offenders, with ^ view of preventing the in- 

• * ^ * 

rKicent from being perverted by their ex¬ 
ample and impunity: and exen vt fubjetftipg 
innocent perfons to inconvenience, if aifliclcd 
with a dangerous contagious diforder, to pre¬ 
vent its extenfion.' * 

915. Law is the juft command of a right- 

.4 f ' 

iul lupcrior, duly promulgated, and to w hich 

I ♦ ' • 

obedience is due. It lliould for. i/cyi- 


4 a ♦ ^ 

dently unjuft it is not a law, and, fhould 'hot; 
be obeyed : but if its injuftice be barely prorr 
laablc, obedience fbould be yielded to it, 

916. Secondly, the fupcrioritoulii be right- 


4 • 
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tvA, othcr%Vife the command of a robber would 

4 

be. obligatory. 

917. Thirdly, it Ihould be known, as 13 
evident. 

918. Law is either external or iniernal : 
the external is that revealed by God in the 
canonical books of the Old and New Tcfta- 
ment, and the municipal law of the country. 
The internal conlifts in the didlates of the 
moral fenfe; for thefc fpontancoufly arlUng 
from the conftitution of our intelledual fa¬ 
culties, and difiibcdicncc to them in many 
cafes punifhed by tlie fevere pain of remor/c, 
nmft be derived from the Supreme Being, and 
confcquently are the commands of a fuperior 
whole jufticc cemnot he controverted. 

919. Yet thefe die'latcs arc liable to pcf- 
verfion, at the fnib dawn \>f our intellectual 
faculties, by thofe to whom our education 
is intrufted; or may afterwatds be milled 
by, plauGbk arguments not fuffieicntly con- 
fidered and compared with thofe that op- 
pofe them { or by authorities, in whom, in 
general, we have reaibn to confide; or by 
paflion, prejudice, or inattention. Such errors 
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arc fpmctimcs cxcufablc in Tome degree, and 

ibqactime$ not. 

.V' 

^aow Firft, when th«^ obj«< 3 s upon which 
the moral fenl'c is to decide ai^ intricate, in* 
?ojvmg rights or duties appiwemtly. opposite 
td each other; ofir^iilg,9pfa«Sb. whofc falfe* 
hood is not then; at- 

tebtion has been af^iicd;. i^ erroes proceed 
from want of penetratioci or inculpable igno¬ 
rance, and thcreibrc are.ilt^ly excofablc. 

' 921. Secondly* errors militating with the 
moft Ample didlates of the laws of nature, and 
obvious on the Aightcft cool reflexion, arc in-, 
excufable; nor can ignorance, and Aiil lefs 
cuflom, long or' univer&l ufage, or any au¬ 
thority inferior to that of the Author of nar 
ture, aflbrd a fufficient plea for their extenu¬ 
ation; indeed fuch ignpiancq .cannot fup- 
pofed* 


Szz. Thirdly, nor cab the dictates of an 

erroneous confcicnce in any caic excufe 

pliance with its fuggeflions th^ urge to. 



.mother to. humanity, 




dangerous 
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lfe^lgcrous to fociety. Chrift faidj* that thoie 

that would put his difciplcs to death, would 

^ _ ♦ ♦ ♦ « » • 

l>clivc they thereby plca/ed God could that 
exempt them from criminality, even ai]ow> 
ing thfCm to have a^ted under the authority 
of the Sanhedrim, tiie higheft legal authority 
ill their ftatc ? Motives much fupcribr to any 
human authority, and fufficicntly notorious, 
then cxifted, which fhould have deterred 
them from the commiflion of fuch atrocious ' 
crimes. 

' * 

923. Nor can any ftatc neceluty ever {o 
evident, and muclt Icfs the probability of fuch 
ncccflity, authoriic the privation of an inno¬ 
cent individual of his life, or even of his li¬ 
berty, or any other right, without a corapen- 
fation. The ftatc maxim faha popiiH juprma 
kx docs not extend to fuch cafes. 

' 924. All general rules are commonly de- 
normnated lawt, thus the general rules which 
bodi« obibrve in the communication of mo¬ 


tion, are called the laws of motion; ‘ Wt tUoft 
general rhlcs -which out moral faculties oh- 
ferve in approving dr condemning w^teve? 


Jc4w xvi’. ' Sc« alfo'» Corinlh. 




fentiment 
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fentimeiit or aftion is ful^< 5 lcd to their ex¬ 
amination, may much mon; juftly be deno¬ 
minated fuch : they baVe a much greater rc« 
femblancc to what ar^ properly calbd laws 
which a Sovereign ena^S for the conduA of 
his fubje^: like them they are rules to di- 
rcdl the free atflions of men ; they are pre- 
feribed moft furely by a lawful flipcrior, and 
arc attended to with the fanftion of rewards 
and punifliments^ Tbofc vicegerents of God 
within us, never fail to punifh the violation of 
them, by the torments of inward ihame and 
felf-condemnationand, on the contrary, al¬ 
ways reward obedience with tranquillity of 
mind, with contentment and lelf-fatisfaiSlion.* 

/ 925. Virtue confifts in the practice of per- 
' feft and imperfeft duties: its degree is mea- 
iuied by the di^iculties that attend them, and 
bears an cxaA proportion to the efforts made 
to furmount them : the imperfect duties 
lliould not be pra^tifed at the expenfe of the 

nor thefe to the neglect of ffic im- 

> 

* Smith’s Mord Sentiments, ftut. ni. chip. fii. p. 

4 

i 

• I * 

^ 4 


perfect, 

perfect. 
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ESSAY TIL 


fim KXTSTLNCa, AWD A«fcl8VT6S OF TB* 


CHAPTEU I. 

O? TUi y.MS'xnixcE or */hs iuttsMS 

s 

926. By the Supreme Being is meant, the 
firft of all beings, anil from whom all other 
beings are derived, or in other words to whom 
they owe their cxiilencc: this. Being is called 
G(yJi or tlic 

ysy. The «.’-vi{lcnce of a Supreme Being is 
not'an intuitive truth, that is, dircerned as 
foon as the terms are underfto-jd; it requires 
the cxcrcifc of our rcafbning powers to pre- 

N • * 

fent it to the mind in its fuii force ; but it is 

✓ 

capable of being proved .denaonftr-itlvely, bpth 
a priori^ and a p^jlerhrt. 

928. A demonilration is a proof whofc pre- 
mifes arc fclf-evidcnt, or which produces in 
us a CQuyidlion equal to that produi^cd by 
iclf-cvident prcmlfcs. The cxifience of every 

being 
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bring diffcrait from our own (of which wd 
am confcious) is kndwn to us either by dif- 
ceming the ncccffity of its exiftcnce from its 
nature, or from its cau&a; and as thefe are 
known prior to the inference of its exiftcnce, 
the prooft thus arifing arc called a priori: or 
the exiftcnce of a being different from our 
own is known to us by its efferis upon us; 
and as thcfc are fubfcqucnt to its exiftcnce. 
the proofs derived from them arc called proofs 

a p^erwri. 

SECT, h 

* or rar ixiiTmrM or 

»Ki«a 4 rueau 

P 

9*9. Since maor “o* 

one or other of the folkwlngpropofitions cO^ 
cerning the dmafion of their exiftcnce moft 
be true, a> they comprehend erety tW«B>1e 

cafe. . 

Firft, aQ the brings now flUftmgy 

^mexifteda ^ 

$ecood. Jhtru of the 

^xy. dway. exifted. 





h 


ThWd> .of. the Beingi oow has 

Fottrth> WfWM.of ti>e ha*^^ 

-• '< ‘.„ ■■■ • V-' 

always eutcea. -r. . . j-, •' - • 

^30... T^c fit ft pro|>o^£fen ijs ihtfii' 

for wc arc conlcioVts that we ptilfe^S -fi'dvc • 
,iiot always cxifte(J, and We ate certain 
neither the prefent or paft generations,of, 
mals or vegetables have always exift^. ^ ‘ 

931. The fourth is.alfp falfc, for >f -mow ^ 
the bein^ now exiiling had always coifed*' 
no being now cxifting could ever cxift: ftjir 
their present cxlftcncc, fincc they, do exift, 
muft in that cafe have had.*a beginning; but 
this beginning would be inapoffiblc, as they 
Cdold not give exiftcnce to^, theinf<%fs» 
no other being, froni whom they could, rc^ 
ctivo (by tbp prQpi)(itioo) 

si |P|5< 

agc.nt: 

agent inu^- be anc^cr Being which, bad 

^$|ie wipolTihiUty yfaSd 

;th^F^re the, tb»?i£b propofi^^U., 

d^cm without I 

tv ■ ' . 00. 93^ 
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’ 93^* Thei^fbre tiie tht!rd'^o|>c^itio!i''nw(l 
he truc» as it ezadlly contradi^s the fourth ) 
thd of tssp contradidoiy ptopodtloi^f if one 
be faife the other muil be true. 

P33. But as the third propofitiMt is not.ex- 
clufive* its truth d6e» impeach the pof- 
fible truth of the icbohd, namely that fome 
beings hare always eMft6d» and coniequently» 
that at leail; two may have always exifted ; 
its falicbood howeVer fiiail be /hewn in the 
third in^he mean time we /hail fup- 

pc^fl that one ohly being has always cxi/hKi. 

934. The non-cxiftcuce of a Being whiclt 
has always exi/ted is ab/blutely impoilible • 
jfbr a Being that has always exi/lcd, can at no 
imaginable period of duration be fuppofed to 
hive'been merely poffiblc, and confcqiicntly 
nan-'cxiitmg; now the noRHtjciftenee of a'hr*' 
ing, whidh beit^ cannot in hna^nation'lie 
^fiippo/bd' to hare been oi^rel^ 

I any thing pof&HIe maf^br^rapptM^iflndfefae 
■ impoUlblc; and if its iMhn-mddftciseB <ltoi its- 
poffiblc, its exigence htuft Uf neoe^r^i and 
a being who/q 

' 933. This neceffity is not 

. t 4.4kthit 
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tbtft'is, merely intOTed. &om Gh^jCxiften^c of 
othdr Beings^ whoie exiftenwrc<j»ir?s a-caufe, 
but it 'vt.ah/oiutf ; for if no otber -b«ing. 
ever cxifted, this ncccffity (though ili thaA 
cafe unknown to us) would equally ioblift* 
What it aiifes from, or on what principle in',tflic 
Divine conftitutlon it is founded, we do 
know} but that it ciifts we evidently fee# 
fitice we know its abfcnc^ to be impofliyet 
ouf ignorance of its nature alToids no grouqd 
of difbelief, for we are equally ignorant of the 
nature of our own thinking principle, and y«6 
we inuft believe its cxiftcncc.* 


Proo/s a pojierhrii 

t 

4 

9^6,. The prooft a pofier'ton, extend much 
further than thofc a priori \ for they do not 
barely demonftratc the eiiftencc of tfee Sut 
preroe but alfo hh power, iatelU^iace^ 

■aad vrifiibna, to a boMndlfifa <ust?sit. „ ^ 

Pird* wwa kaow that we ourfolvcaL«?dfh s0^ 


• mw lonnioti#. proof, a pnetty of tfft W* 

io&t to » partkttl* frtfi pubHftrt 

. COJ tH»t 


# f 
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tbat patents are onlj. the.cwcaiiottsl ca\iies. 
of oof^cxiftencc, bat ate?, totally ignorant; .oC 
tbe. mode of our iotxas^^a. and ilru^Elure; 
tbefe, therefore^ effciftcd by a Bcjng 

totally foreign to U»^ jand! of a. fupccior natm;^, 
573. Secorwtty, ¥*« - arc confeious of a; 
ricty of ftates, riz^ oor Icnfiitions, affc^ki^at,, 
whether pleafuraUe.<(^:.painfuh and thatrwa.' 
cannot produce 6h^ foruaer, oor avoid feeling 
the latter by a. mere.^aA of our will; tiicfe* 
fore wc nc not caufes of cither » 

but a* no ftato. Of unification can cxift with¬ 
out an efficient, cwife* -thefe modifications 
muft be produced by a Being foreign to u», 
wb'ofc power U far ggcajecitfian any we pof- 
ftfs. 

938 . Thiidlyv the difpofitibn an^. ar¬ 
rangement of tlmfc fern* ^^fenfations whitdt 
wc call the wdi4» of^ TiituWi becaufc they 

• 4 ' * » 

exift Indepeltdently of oui^ vie find a. eon^ 

i^xion efbd^^ed ^betwiKt JDur . vifi ittd 

v<?rfal 

■ 

hftve 1 


fenfittlhn$, 4ifc' 

language, wc an?.inftnJ^^ hpw to aft 
refpeft to ai% as 

noac; 

:hc lame «pro©f of 


K i-i 
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Beiiig tbat communicates to us this inilruc* 
tioa, that Vi c ibould haFe of an invihble man 
that ihould inAm^ us by founds; that is, 
fpeak to us and tell us how to at^'on different 
occafions. See N* 470, 47 c* 

939. Further, the works of nature, as thev 
arc called, whether animate or inanimate, ex¬ 
hibit fucb a wonderful difplay of intelligence, 
contrivance, and dcfigii, render it impof- 
(ible for an attentive and rational nimd not to 
cooiider them as the eflc^s of a Being pof- 
felling thofc attributes in a degree far exceed¬ 
ing any aiUgnable or conceivable limits, and 
therefore juftly deemed infinite. The in- 
flances are too numerous to be here detailed; 
an extenfive, and yet much contra^cd, view of 
them may be had in Archdeacon Palcy’s ex¬ 
cellent treatife of Natural Theology. 


SECT. n. 


OirsdTlOMSs 


N 


94id^ 'M(^ of the objedllons to the exigence 
of the Qhrios Being are grounded on the fup- 
*' \ 0"0 ^ Twfition 
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position of the exiftenctf-df which, 

' athcifls fav, exiiled from^aift eternity, and ib 
fufceptibk* of infinite modificaticms and aj^- 
fangemtnts, during' an'infinite fpace of dura*-’ 
tion; and hence ibme, even Chriftian the* 
oiogians,* denied that the cxiftcncc of the 
Supreme Being could be demonftrated, and 
that it at moff could be rendered highly pro¬ 
bable. 

$41. Bat as it has been fhewn, that matter 
itfclf is an ungrounded fiAion, involving a 
contradiftion, theft objeftions require no con- 
fideration. I fhaH ftate only thofe that do 
not depend on this iuppofition, 

942. In the fitft place, it is ftid, that tio 
connexion can be difcemcd betwixt the will 
of one being, that another fiwtald cxift, and 
the fubftqUcnt cxiftenco' of that other 1 aad 
that therefore the deriration of the latter from 
the former is inconcehahhf: and in trath^ if 

abftradlly confidcredi it t| ft; but it tl flot 

fepugnant, and thereftre It tS poffibtey imlefs 

’we istke fur granted, that^wbirteiper hr inoon- 

'^^9blci8^ro ifripofliMc, 

Muily 'i. ' ’ - \ .,fr, 1,* 

* &< I VHermhato, p. ^ 

> ' ^ ftHc I 


iit'j 
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W« coficciw^hc connexion betwixt 
the moticMi of one of our and out wriU 
to move it ? But, laying abftin^ions adde, 
the connexion betwixt the will of a Being 
whofe power is infinite, and the <aciftence of 
another being which he wills to exift, i* cafily 
aifeetned; for if that other being be in itf«lf 


poffible (and its cxillence (hews it to be pof- • 
fibic) it may well be produced by a power that 
knows no bounds, but.thofc of poffibility: 
yvbereas the produclionof motion, by the foie 
aa of out impotent will, is truly incon¬ 
ceivable. The antient maxim, ex nibih nihii 
jity is not applicable to infinite power, 

- 943* Some atheifts deny the ncccflity of 
infenring the cxiftcncc of one unori^nated 
being, in order to account for the cxrftencc of 
other beings. They tcU us there cxiftis^n 
infinite , fucceffion of beings, each pf ■yvhtaii 
dcriyftd; its cxxftencc from preceding bcii^, 
^ Qtbers anterior to in 

iwicfiarily^ and thus t^ty 
link or ,la»rM^t<)f th^ 
laflc^M^f(r»Moduced, yet that %U wholf 
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944.^Bm,rm facc^aon 

4 aiM)*i^n«ed m 

»atMlly emdlefs, i. «. has been 

Clfcwhcre (hewn. . • .:-a>t^;:.. .:... » 

‘ Andfecondly.iftach^HHbMlwanchofthe 

, fucodfion were produa^. eh* whole, that is. 

all the brapchas, ttiaft have been produced j 

for what is the whote but the colleaion of all 
the parts ?, 


94S- dioes it av^ii to fay, that many 
thmgs may be affirmed of each of the parta W 
which a whola' confifts, which cannot be af¬ 
firmed of thofc*parttconfidcrcd.in the ag- 
^rcptc and Cplteakciy. Thus the p.irts of 
^hiCh a who\c^&mB, taken fingly, may be 
jnvifibJe, or nearly fo, and yt% taken collec 
tJVCly, they rnay be. perfcaiy rifibie, ■ Tho 
obfervation a certainly juft with refpea^ 

I^ftertics that ai» fafccptible pfinemsfo; 
T>e ttiiiBitc iiarticfcaof bodies may be pearly 

invifib!« if-taken beca^ thw 

when Cf*^e(aed anii 

' tws arcjjnffif^Dtiblc ofiocr^-^^ 

‘I* • 
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Thus, as 

each mao Hi any moklttide of men was bora 
Mui muft die, the whole multitude was hom 
and muil: die. Now produ^ioti is a pro- 
perCy ofthis fort; each of the parts^ of which 
die infinite fertes is alle^d to confift, is al* 
lowed to have been produced, therefore the 
iwholemuft have been produced. Where then 
could the necefiity of its cxiilcncc xefide? No 
where; therefore it is a pure chimerical 
fiilioQ. 


SECT, III. 


t>r THB VMtTY OF Tius SufKjiMB BetiTG. . 

946. Firffc, we have tio proof of the plu¬ 
rality offjods, nor is there any rcafon to fup- 
pofe it. 

947. Secondly, -if there were more than 
one God, there might be an infinity of gods, 
which icehii ablurd'; for to fuppbfc even two 
being? exifting Independently of each other, 

m .. 

inv^lVics a ebntra- 
of each is indc- 
pcrfedlly un- 
conncbled 
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«oniteAed with it, then the eziftencc of one 
of them fcparotcly from-that “of tho other, is 
perfectly conceivable and-intdligibie'; • there* 
fbre the noii-exiftcnce of the other may be 
i^pefed : therefore it is poi2iUej;-‘(for vrhat 
•is impoflible may be admitted in argument, 
bfit cannot be fuppofedi being unuiteUigible ;) 
therefore its exiitcncc is'tier HeceJJiiryt which 
contradi< 5 ls the fdppodtion of its ncccffity. 

948. Thirdly, to fuppofe two beings hav¬ 
ing exactly the fame properties, fo that it is 
ionpolUblcthat one fliould have what the other 
has not, is to fuppofe that they differ in 
no rcfpt ‘61 whatfoever; therefore there is no 
ground for their ditlin^on, therefore they ^ro 
in reality hut Mit* 


CHAPTER IL 

1 

pf T» pivtvs ATntaoTxa. 

4 I % , 

040. The Divine attribntm are foch pro* 
perties and dupoiitioitf M atC i^erent it| 

'Ajfrrt* iV', 

/dauo). nsAitfBSpi 
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iiatute, anif oneoe^i^^ infentble iram 
T^ey are atber as .they exiil mde^^ 

pendently of the eziftencc of arty created be-' 
ing, fuch as omnifcience# intelHgence, wtf- 
doR}« omnipotence, liberty, and immi^btltty.; 
f^ nlatvve, requiring for their exiilence the 
exigence of other beings. Of the former I 
lhall treat in the firil fe^ion, and of the lat* 
in the fecond. 

950. We muft remark, that we ihouldat* 
tribute to the Supreme Being every power 
aad difpofition which we ourielvcs eAeem 
laudable and advantageous, as they are all de^ 
rived from him, and ip him free from the im* 
-per^ui^tia that attend them in us, con^ 
quently both the raanner'«|.4>4egrce in.which 
he pbiTefies them is infinitely fuperior to that 
in which we po^eia them. 


. i ' 
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brought into fxiftence, all muii 

be i»own. An itnmexx6 number of fpirituftl 
fubfbnceE, of di0erent hfaaradeh, i^ceivlng 
Umilaor fenfatiohs atul Mob, <» at Icail capable 
of i^lv'mg them, bftve idread^^becn brought 
into exiiicnoe, and many more arc itiil future, 
which are as well known' to the Supreme 
Being as* the preCent, and the pail as the 
prefrnt. 

. 95a. Of the future CTCittS'ibnie arc necff* 
^ry, being Tofulte from prc*Bft»Wifticdlawa,but 
tome are rontaiginfy *l>eing<tiie free determina* 
tions of the human will, aod di^)ending iolely 
oti the agent, who is their author; for thefe, 
tational beings are accountable^ entitled tp re- 
•'Ward or fiabic to punishment. 

953. The determinations -of the wlU can 
alone be deemed free, for tbc'cacnts or.ac¬ 
tions fubfequent to thcic volitions neccflarlly 
refult from the laws which regulate the 
power which the will ewfcife* over its ideas, 
and the fenfationS whieh the hu- 


fxmi body. ‘ 

• ncgleft of AfringuUhiogaibtt.'ra'* 

mfrom the ftAfiMpiciiii* aAimOiM Deo- 


e • 
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. 555. qf c^pUlning Jipw 

fece yolition«-xi^%^% “ fuc^> that 

<eff>q.,philpfop^f hay^, fu^ forcr 

Uifcowlcdge, jqfdging ;.it iftCQipijatiblc witl> 
the freedom of determination;. foclKyoUtumt 

heing perfcftly Tincoivncftcd any thing 
on which fercknowlcdgc miiy be gronndedi 
Othets, icnfible, both from tpelbh and ievei» 
•Tation, that future ^ions are forefeen, deem 
the volitions, whid> are the'cKOafronal caafes 
of thefe actions, to bc’ thcmfdvw- the nccef" 
lary efrcdls of autecedent caofes, and as^iiich 
may be forefecn. - ■ ' 

Others, with whom I ^ree, allow the 

\ \ 

freedom of volitions; and deny its incom^ti* 
bilrty with the forcknowled^ of it by the 
Deity, though the mode- in which this know¬ 
ledge is acquired is inexplicable ; for as it ns* 
fuits from his cfrcnccj which is incompre- 
henlible; it can beer no analc^ to our mo^ 
of acquiring any knowledge ■ at^ therefore \s 

AU mt citt he Te- 
^irfcd; from ffiofe that acknowledge liiKrh 

to fs ^freither jn- 

dotti^aUihilr w JthfrunMn Khifrty/rior impbffi^ 

tmfh of a - pTopofrtton dwes-abt 
'xe^ire' the aAual cxiftcncc of its objeft. 

That 
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Alexander vanqutlbed' Darius is now 
traei though neither Alexander tK« Dario* 
now esdft; in the ^ame mafloef a prqKiiJtkRi 
ftirri6uncing a future <jb|cdi« ddea not require 
the aAual ezilienc* of that obpc^; all that 
its truth requires ii» that the obied ihould 
exift in fome fubfequeQt period, /it is quite 
equal, whether the eyilknOe of the objcA be 
neceiTary or contingent j^all that the \cri6ea« 
tion of the propontion requirea, is, that the 
obje^ predi^ed Ibould realty happen. If it 
does, the predt^ion is neceiihrily true, though 
antecedently to its happening the objed were 
contingent;* thus a riee volition may cxiih 
though previoufly to its exigence it were con- 
tlng^t, that is> the agent had the power of 
not producing it, as well as the power of pro¬ 
ducing it. 

957. In the fame manoer, the foreknow¬ 
ledge of God is equally in&iKkltty whether itt 
be neceffary or ponringOiU 3 all that'ita 
infaUibillty requires, is, that Oti ftoold 
really cxift, as foreleco. Hence 'th«. 
this foreknowledge, tliat its 
trith the re^l exifletioe ^ 
fa^, though the obje^ 
a^nal cxiricncc, be cnerely c^in^t. 

foreknowledge 
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Ibreknoit^dge'' d6e»rnot in the Icaft affect the 
eontif^ency of the •that the power 

agent to produce U .orproduce it, 
(■fee ;t isperfe6Uy extrinfic to it,) no more than 
owr-view of obje<Eis before 4i» inteifbres with 
theirt ‘e&iftence ; though 'mpC' ottwot rcafon 
frocn our a^ual hght to God's fbrefight; 
an objedl acftnaliy feen necedarily exitU, other» 
wiie it could not be feen ; but an objedbfbre- 
feen docs not exid, and therefore its future 
Cxiilence, though certain, is not hecclTary,. as 
the agent, previous to its exigence, has the 
power of not producing it. ^ 

^58. ^ attending to thefe principles we 
may extricate ourfelves from that labyrinjth 
didlicttlties which many- think inluperable i 
tht‘ moA embarraiCng of thefe are perhaps the 
ft^lowtgg. 

If a &ce i^ent has the power hf 
ftatirin^ ‘£com the «pm miilion of an a^ion^ 

:^eftcn^he wdl commit, he muft 

the X^vinc-^&r 
N from*: tbat^- ac-r 

'thcce&m, if he 
liiySbefepcmiii^o •it^.hchas 



■kH 


id-r 
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To this I anfw«^>r that the pow<;r,of 
dcceivirjg the Di^mp j^feipnpe is not in- 
ToWed in the power of jdMSsiaing fronyhe 
a^ion forefeen, and therefore, though ^h« 
agent IhouU really abl^n fxotn it; )>c would 
undoubtedly falufy the Ditine prcfcience; yet 
his ha\mg the power of abifeiining iiotn the 
ocUon, is not equivalent to hU having the 
power of fainfyingthc Divine foreknowledge ; 
for when we fuppofp that the udion will 
really happen, we cannot at the lame time 
fuppofe, that it will not bappeu, fur that 
would involve a (^ntradifii^i, namely, that it 
would happen, and yet not happen; now 
what cannot evtn be i'upfofed is impolHlde; 
and iince the fuppoiition of ils.being furefeen, 
includes the fuppofitioti of iCa happenings tbf 
fuppofition of it*? not happening being con- 
tradi£lory thereto is inadmiffibk, and .there¬ 
fore the falfihcatlon of the X^vinc profdnnce 
IS impolTible, though the agent hdi tjbe. power 
ftbiUiuing from the a^n; for ibppojed 
that be will not eserdfe that a , , 

916. Some have laid, thai itroth boitng>,l! 
Klattuii> it muii^ like ercry >o<di«r 
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have o determinate foundation; but future 
contingent obje^s afford no determinate 
foun4ation upon 'which a relation can be 
grotaiidedi as they are totally unconnedlcd 
with any caufe whole connexion with 
them could afford a foundation for the truth 
of the proportions that announce them ; 
'therefore no propofition concerning them can 
be true. 

962. But it is anfwered, that propofitions 
announcing a future objed; require no founda¬ 
tion for their truth previous to the exigence 
of their object; if the objeft cxifls at the time 
they prediift its cxiffcncc, that is fufficient to 
render them true; the foundation of their 
relation being no other than the reality of the 
future exigence of their objed, they arc true 
before the objc< 5 t exifts, becaufe it will infallt- 
bly'cxx^. Note, the propofitions here men¬ 
tioned are fuppofed to be fingular, one of 
which muft be true and the other f^fe. For 
univer£il or particular propofitions announc¬ 
ing a future contingent obje^ may be falfe. 

» ' V < ♦ 

. Of the Oivjne InteUigetice and Wifdom* 

' 9 ^S'> Intelligence confifls in the knowledge 
TOZ.. I. B R of 
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of all tlic poffiblc arrangcmetits of beings and 
their rbodiiications. 

954. Wifdom confirts ia the choice of the 
beft poflibic arrangement, or at Icaft of one of 
the beft arfangements. By I underftand 
that moil fuited to the raoft approved delign. 

965. That wc muft aferibe both thefe pro¬ 
perties to the Supreme Being, is evident, from 
the contrivance and mcchanirm of the uni- 
verfe, as far as we arc acquainted with it, 
upon paying any attention to its fcruflure; 
and the more minutely it is c&nlldered, the 
more proofs of thefe attributes arc difoovered. 
See Paicy’s Natural Theo!<^ throughout. 


Of thi D'rutne Omnipotence. 

966. The power of the Supreme Being is 
evident, fmcc be being the only felf-cxiftcnt 
Being, all other beings muft have been 
created by him, all their powers derived from 
him, and regulated by hU laws ; and as his 
power relates to all, things) we^muft 
deem it ^hdlcfi, that is, infinite. 

96)?. With refpeft to thU powey two im- 
^rtant qucllions hayc occurred ; firft, Vrhe- 

, ther 



tber the power of creation can be commum- 
cated by the Supreme Being to any other 
created being ? and, fecondly, whether the 
whole lyftem of created beings be the moll 
pcrfcA, or one of the moll perfeA polHble ? 

966. As to the firR queRlon, Ibme think 

that a creative power may be bellowed on 

• other beings, becaufe they difeern no repug- 

# 

nancy in the communication of fuch power. 

969. Yet it appears to me, that this power 
is incommunicable to any creature; Firll, 
becaufe it is the greatcll that the Supreme 
Being himfelf pofl'clTcs; namely, that another 
being Ihould exill, merely becaufe he wills it 
to exill; or that it fliould ccalc to exill, be¬ 
caufe he wills it Ihould lb cealc. The con¬ 
nexion betwixt his will and the cxillence of 
another being is intelligible, bccaufc he is 
omnipotent; but the connexion bctwrxt the 
will of a being that is not omnipotent, and 
the cxillcncc of another being, is unintclllgi. 
blc ; and if any connexion be cftablillicd be¬ 
tween them, as it may, the will of the created 
being is only the occaliohal, and not the ef¬ 
ficient caule of the being he wills to exill. I 
fay occalional, not infirumentalt for creation is 

H u 1 not 
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not a mechanical operation that requires an 
inilrumcnt. 

970. As well might the power of creating 
all beings, or omnifcicnce, be communicated, 
and thus a perfe(ft equali^ with the Supreme 
Being in thofe refpeds exift, which feems as 
impoihble as the plurality of gods. 

971. The fccond queftion, namely whether 
the prefent fyftem of created beings be one of 
the moft perfe^ poihble^ is perhaps one of the 
moil important that ever occupied the at¬ 
tention of mankind. If decided in the aiEr- 
mative, its refolution will afibrd a complete 
anfwcr to the moft perplexing difficulty that 

s 

occurs in Natural Theology; namely, why 
evil is admitted into his creation, by a Being 
infinitely wife, infinitely good, and infinitely 
powerful; for if the prefent fyftem be the 
moft perfect poffible, or at' Icaft one of the 
moft perfeA, then, fince evil is evidently in¬ 
cluded in it, its adtnifTion muft contribute to 
its pcrfc^lion, and therefore could not be ex¬ 
cluded, without detradling from the perfec¬ 
tion of the fyftem, and all that can be required 
is, that its quantity be the fmalleft compati¬ 
ble with the perfcdVion of the fyftem. 

973. 
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972. But if this queftton be decided in the 
negative, (as it is by many) then no fatis- 
ia^ry caufc for the adiftiilion of evil can be 
afligned : its cxiftence, and that of thefe at¬ 
tributes, cannot be reconciled, as Baylc feems 
to me to have proved beyond contradi^lioft. 
The anfwers made to him, even by Leibnitz, 
appear unfatisfai 5 >ory.* Its exiftence is com¬ 
monly faid to be a myftery, but that it exi^ 
cannot be denied; it is therefore the exiftence 
of the Divine attributes that in this hypothc- 
lis is rendered myftcrious, or rather impof- 
fiblc; for if tlicfe arc irreconcilable to evident 
evils, they cannot cxift together in the fame 
fyftcm. 

973. Before wo enter on the merits of this 
great queftion, and demonftrate the perfect 
agreement of thefe attributes with the exiftence 
of evil, other queftions ftill more general, but 
leading to its folution, muft iirft be examined. 
Firft, why God has beftowed exiftence on any 
other beings ? 

% 

• See Theodicea, N“ii8, J19, 120, 121, 122.133^ 
134. 161, 162. 236, 237. 266. Paley, 527. I)od- 
4ridge’s £«S)]rct, p. ]84. 

^ B 3 Secondly, 
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Secondly, was he free to bd!|ow it, or not 
beibow it, at his pleasure ^ 

Thirdly, did, or do, ail poffibic beings pof- 
fefs the fame charadiers 

Fourthly, all created beings be finally 
fo happy as to prefer exiftence to non^ex*' 
iftcncc i 

974. In anfwer to the firft queftion, fome* 
have aiTcrtcd, that God a^s without any nio* 
tive, but merely becaufe fuch is his pleafure. 
Such conduct, however, rather befitting a fool, 
a tyrant, or a madman, it would be impious to 
aferibe to the vvifcft of all beings. 

975. Others fay, that God created the uni- 
verfe for his own glory; a motive infinitely 
too feeble to effect a being fo far exalted above 
his creatures, of whatever rank they may be. 
A motive of that fort may be ufeful to man¬ 
kind, as it ftimulates them to adliuns advanta¬ 
geous to fbeiety, but is xuiworthy of a being 
fo much fuperior to all thofe from whom he 
could receive it; and though it is cbnimonly 
faid, that the world was made for the glory 
of God, yet as Abp. King juftly remarks, this 

• i Hook, Princ'ip, Reb. Natiir, 328. 

i > ^ • 
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is laid humano more, and is attributed to God 
as anger, revenge, ^ts, and hands, are attri¬ 
buted to God.* Sooner, as Balgui remarks,f 
** might an angel propoie to himfelf the ho- 
“ mage of a worm ; when we are required 

to glorify him, it is partly becaufe it is right 
“ and good in itfclf, and therefore morally 
** good; and partly becaufe it is elTential to 
** our own happinefs.” 

976. Others endeavour to perfuade us that 

God created all beings for the manifeftation 

/ 

of his own attributes'; but this differs in no¬ 
thing from the laft-mentioned motive, for it 
is only from the manifeftation of his attributes 
that glory can arife. 

977. The only adequate motive that can 
be affigncd for the creation of our fyftcra, by 
a Being whofe happinefs is perfectly indepen¬ 
dent of its exiftcnce, is the communication of 
happinefs to all the creatures capable of receiv¬ 
ing it. In effcdling this moft adorable purpofe 
his power, his goodnefs, and his wifdom, are 
difplayed in the manner moft w’orthy of his 

* Kingoh the Origin of Evil, p. 54. t Trafls, *21, 

n H 4 Supreme 
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Supreme perfcdion.* This is not contra* 
dialed by revelation: the paiTage in Proverbs 
xvi. 4. is fhcwn by Dathius to be falfcly tranf- 

a 

latcd; it ihould be God procures all things for 
his adorers. 

978. In aniwer to the fccond queftion We 
muft obferve, that a being is fircc, who is im¬ 
pelled by no preponderating motive cither to 
will or not will offering a given at^lon: Tuch 
freedom the Supreme Being poiTclTed when 
he willed the exigence of other beings: his 
happinelg being independent of their exig¬ 
ence, cquld receive no' addition from theirs; 
his goodncls alone induced him tp ^eek it: 
but this motive could not neceilitate him to 
procure it, it being counterbalanced by the 
knowledge that his own copld receive no in- 
creafe from it; yet he cannot be laid to have 
adlcd without a motive, a^ the happiqeis of 
his creatures was a fufficient though not a 
preponderating motive,and confequently could 
riot detrafl from his freedom. 

979. 'VVlth refpc£l to the third queftion, 
we may infer from daily experience, as well 
^ from all hxftory/that no two individuals of 

. t Sn)ith'* MoralSentiments,Psrt Ul, chap. III. p. *37. 
Againas, i P. Qu«t. 44 Art. 4. 
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the human fpecies have eza<EUy the fame 
xhental temper, difpoiltion, and charader, any 
more than exaf^ly the iame features and 
countenance: they differ from each other> 
and approach more or Icis to the perfcdly 
virtuous or extremely vicious by infinite gra¬ 
dations. Theic difpofitions are inherent in 
their nature, and form what is called the 
principle of their individuation; but they arc 
not fo effential as to be abiblutely unchange¬ 
able and unimproveablc. All that exiff are 
more or lefs amendable. Many charadlers are 
undoubtedly poffiblc that are abfolutely in¬ 
corrigible, but thelc 1 think are never brought 
into exiffence, as they would neceffarily be 
permanently unhappy. 

980. It were vain to fay that God might 
make all men or other beings equally perfed 
or equally corrigible; he undoubtedly may 
create an indefinite number of fuch beings, 
but thefe would not comprife all pofiible men 
or other beings; thofe that are corrigible in 
various degrees would ffill rem&in poiTtble, 
quite diftind and different from the former; 
and vrith fuch intelligent beings as thefe we 
fi^ually find this globe peopled, 

981. 
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9^1. The fourth queftion muft in 
nion be anfwcred in the affirmative, for it 
feons unworthy of the Supreme Being, and 
incondflent with hia goodness, juftice, and 
wifdom, to bellow cuftcnce on beings who 
arc to be eternally mifcrablc^ and to whom 
cxillcncc mull confcqucntly be eternally a 
cUrfe. It is indeed commonly fald, that they 
are tbemfelvcs the authors of their own 
mifery; but this does not leficn the incon- 
liftcnce of its never-ending duration with his 
paternal and ir..'tn;T. goodnefs, fmcc their 
exiHence was no A.,y accclTary, and it was 
forefeen that it would terminate in endlefs 
mifery; nor with juftice, fmee they could not 
obtain cxiftence upon thofc terms, but if 
poflibic to be propofed to them, would cer¬ 
tainly refufe it; nor with infinite wifdom, fince 
their mifery would be abfolutely ufclefs, both 
to thcmfclvcs and to their Maker. 

982. Hence it appears to me, that all in¬ 
telligent beings brought into cxiftcnce, and 
having difpofitions more or Icfs difficultly 
amendable, will finally be rendered more per- 
fed ; their moral difpofitions amended and 
brought into fuch a ftate of happinefs ai 

their 
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their rcfpeftive natures arc capable of re¬ 
ceiving.* 

. 983. We now come to the folution of the 
principal quellion, namdy, how it happens 
that evil is not excluded from his creation by 
a Ceing bf infinite power, goodnefs, and wif^ 
dom ; for, fuppofing this fyftem to be the heflt 
or one of the bed pofiible, yet fuppofing this 
world to be peopled, as wc find it to be, by 
free and imperfe^ intelligent agents, evil 
could by no poffibility be excluded frona it. 
For'if it were peopled only by beings that re¬ 
quire no amendment (and other globes may 
poflibly be fb) then beings more imperfe^ 
ihould be fuppolcd impoilibic, w hich appears 
evidently unrcafonabic, as in this hypothefis 
numbcrlefs beings capable of happinefs would 
eternally be ejccluded from it. 

984. To llicw the impollibility of this cx- 
cdufion more diftindlly, wc muft date the 
difierent heads to which all >are reducible. 
Thefc are evils of natural impcrfcdlion, called 
metapbyjical evils, pbyjical evils, and moral 
evils. 

983. "BiVih of imperfe^ion arc cfTcntially in¬ 
herent in all creatures ; for not being capable 

^ Hartley on Man)*Part IL chap* \\\ fee. 5. 

of 
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of infinite perfcftion, they muft always rc- 
main impcrfcA, relatircly to fuperior degrees 
of it; the degrees of imperfeftion muft be 
various; all corrigible beings muft belong to 
this clafs. 

986. Phyftcal evils arc all reducible to pain, 
whether of body or of mind. Such intelli¬ 
gent beings as inhabit this globe being all fup- 
pofed corrigible, muft be more or Icfs imper- 
fed, otherwife they would require no amend¬ 
ment ; now the principal means of their im¬ 
provement is the endurance of pain, whether 
corporeal or merely mental; a being who 
fupports it with refignation, from a con- 
feioufnefs of his duty fo to do ; who fup- 
prefles the impatience, vexation, and fre¬ 
quently the anger, indignation, grief, dejec¬ 
tion or defpair, it tends to excite, neceflarily 
becomes an olgcd of approbation in a higher 
degree than he could be previous to fuch dif- 
ciplinc, or in other words acquires a higher 
degree of perfedion. Thus the endurance of 
pain is a neceftary ingredient in the prac¬ 
tice of virtue, and the pradice of virtue be¬ 
ing the path of amendment, hence the ncccf- 
fity of pain.* 

• Stewart’s Ouilina, fee. *77. 184, 

98;. 
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$87» As the patient endurance of pain in 
the performance of duty, is the eflcnce of 
moral perfedlion, fo its avoidance, when its 
endurance is a duty, or the inordinate acqui- 
'^tionofits pkajure, forms the eflcnce 

of ntpral imperfe^ion or turpitude ; to abftain 
from this, when ftrongly coveted and fuch rc- 
flraint is a duty, mult be confldered as a 
grievous pain. 

988. To avoid the pain of reflexion, the 
generality of mankind ncgled inquiring into 
the duty they owe to the Supreme Being; 
they reft fatisfied with their parental and na¬ 
tional inOitutions: hence the criminality of 
polythcifm, idolatry, and fupcrftition, is 
derived. 

989. In the diftribution-of pain, whether 
of body or mind, we generally difeover traces 
of the moft profound wifdom ; it is the al- 

s 

moil inevitable confequcnce of intemperance ; 
and, whatever outw'ard appearances may fug- 
geil, the inexorable attendant of crimes and 
vices, and frequently of folly. Its manifeila- 
tion ferves alfo to deter others irom flmilar 
mifcondu<fl. 

990. To the doftrine here advanced many 

objedlions 
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ot:ye^ions have been made ; Fir(l> it has been 
faid, that the infliction of pain frequently fails 
of cfFcding that amendment, for the produc¬ 
tion of vvhich we -have faid it was deflgned. 
This cannot be denied, as far as relates to the 
prefent ftatc of our esdflence ; but fmcc out 
duration is not limitted to the prefent fUte, 
fince we fee that in this ftatc amelioration of 
temper and charafter frequently rcfults from 
the difcipltnc of pain, have we not rcafon to 
think, that its iiifliAion continued in the 
next life, and probably incrcafcd, will at laft 
be attended with its proper efFcft, and make 
even the moft obdurate fcnfiblc, that the aban¬ 
donment of vice, and the practice of virtue, 
can alone procure and cftablifli their happi- 
ivcfs. Nor ought we to fuppofc that if this 
do&rine were true it would have been re- 
vealed, for its revelation would infallibly lead 
many to defer their reformation to a future 
period of whofe mifery they can form no idea, 
and thus be produdlive of m’lfchicf: mankind 
at the different periods in which revelations 
were communicated, was not fufficiently tn* 

4 

lightened to receive truth in its full extents 
^1. Again, we are told, that brute ani- 

lOaU, 
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mals> though incapable of any moral aAioii> 
and confequently of any change* amendment, 
or moral reformation, are neverthelela fub* 
je^ed to pain ; coniequcntly moral reforma¬ 
tion cannot be thepurpofe of its infli«fiion, nor 
afford a rcafon for its cxiftcncc. 

992> This train of reafonlng is grounded on 
the fuppofed certainty, that thefe animaU 
really fuffer pain, and arc capable of percep¬ 
tion and paffions; in attributing perception 
to them, wc argue folcly from analogy in con- 
tradi^ion to the moft evident principles; but 
I appeal to every impartial mind, whether this 
analogy be not by far too feeble to fupport a 
Goncluiion attended with inextricable diffi¬ 
culties : docs it not argvic the moft extrava¬ 
gant prefumption to allcrt, that the Divine 
omnipotence cannot form machines capable of 
performing all thole artions from which wx 
conclude them to poflefs intelligence ? I fay 
intelligence, for if wc allow them perception, 
wc muft allow them abllract notions and rea- 
foning to a certain degree and if fuch ma¬ 
chines be poffible, why ihould w’c not con¬ 
clude them to ezift, rather than contradid the 

** Cooper’s Tra^, p. ^3, Icc. Korgate’s Efljys, p. 28. 

primary 
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prbaafy maxim of natural religion^ that under 
4 God it is impi^hh an innocent being 
Jhould fn^er without any reafon or compenfation^ 
which mud be the cafe of brutes, to which 
we deny a future life, and thus furnifli ma« 
terialifts with their ftrongeft argument } The 
fame analogy that leads us to attribute per¬ 
ception to the more perfed animals, whole 
ftru^luTC moft refcmblcs our own, would 
equally lead us to attribute it to infedls, whofe 
internal ftruAure differs moft from our owd» 
and even to microftopic animalculs; nay, it 

h^ induced many to attribute it to vegetables: 

% 

thus alfo the motions of the planets were an- 
tiently attributed to prefiding fpirits, and thus 
moft probably idolatry originated; thus, while 
attending to mere fenftble appearances, other 
intelle^ual and much ftronger principles of 
reafon arc negleded or rejefled; no fort of 
folly is too grofs to be credited. 

993. Laftly, if it be true, that the punifli- 
roent to be inflifted in the next life for crimes 
committed in this, are never to end, it is evi- 
' dent that pairtis not admitted into our fyftem 
mevely for the purpofs of corte^on and amc* 
lioration, but principally for th^ purpoftv of 

producing 
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producing endleis mifcry. A ptirpbfe fo re¬ 
pugnant to infinite goodnefs, as the produc¬ 
tion of in6nite miferj, and to infinite wifdom, 
as the infliAlon of mifrry vyhich muft be ufclcfs, , 
((ince it is fuppofed to work no reformation in 
thbfe who fufFcr it, and cannot by its exam¬ 
ple tend to reform others, fmee it is invi^blc;) 
and to infinite jufticc, fmec it is fuppofed in-, 
flifted on thofc who could not have the 
choice of receiving cxiftcnce with the chance 
of being expofed to it, cannot furcly be cre¬ 
dited ; and in cffcfl the conduct of thofe who 
pretend to believe it, evidently Ihews they do 
not in reality credit it. “ Juftice confiils in 
** the conflant and immutable will to dif- 
** penfe to every one that which beft ebr- 
*** refponds with his moral ftatc; its cxercifc 
** will therefore be varied with the diverfified 
” fituations in which its obje<fts arc placed, 
** and the different charaAcrs they bear; the 
** evils of the prefent life arc univerfally al- 
lowed to be intended for corrc<Sion and 
amelioration; if the objc<S of future 
** punifhmcnts be different from this, if they 
have no other end but the mifcry of the 
** finner, all analc^ is loft, the nature of 
vot. I. I r 
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no other , fentimcnt but indiffer¬ 
ence ,<W? contempt; but the Supreme Being 
is iaqnpable of being hurt by any ofFeqce, and 
c^n pofBbly fec^ no refentment, as this is ef- 
fentlally ft painful (enfatioa.* Beiides, the 
greateft offenders fcarcc ever think of God, 
while committing their crimes, and have no 
dired,intention of offending him* Moreover,' 
if this, reafoning were juft, even the moft 
trifling, tianfgreflions would deferve infinite 
puniftiment, which is too abfurd to be cre¬ 
dited. 

995* revelation fo favourable to the 

oppofite doiftrinc as at firft fight it would ap¬ 
pear to be j eterytal punifhments arc indeed 
denounced, but the word eternal does not 
always jn the Scriptures fignify endlefsy but 
frequently, au indefinite duration. See Wake¬ 
field's Note? on Matthew, p. 358. And Bur- 

' f 

net dt^Statu^Mort. and. Kefurg. 246. It is 
applied to things which wc are exprefsly 
told will, hay^ an tnd. Thus the kingdom 
of Chrjft u^vlli Jt is faid, be eternal^ Dao. vii. 

cxprcfsly informed, 
i .Cpnnth.pcyf ihall Uav^'an end. 

>. fee. 114. . 

I I a But 
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But it H affcrtcd that iSnca itfc Matth. txr. 46^ 
the word eternal deiiofe^ the t AtSldfs happinefs of 
the juft.it muft in the Attne fdrKtenee be taken in 
the fame rehfe,when applied to tke'punifhnsent 
of the wicked. Yet thiais^ot a fttccifary con- 
fcqucncc, for, to fay nothing of the reaibns for 
taking it in a difforent fenfe, in the fentcncc 
of condemnation, nothing is more common 
in the Scriptures thnri employing the fame 
word in different fenfesin the fame fentence; 
this licence is grammatiauseallcd antaSq^, 
or refra^ion, and many examples of it are 
given by OlafHus, p. 959. Grotius mentions 
it,.I Corinth, vih. 3. Quintilian explains itj 
InfHt. Orat. ix. 3. And €wi the contrary we 
are toldy.Pfalm cii. 9. thatJGod keepeth not 

s 

hh anger for ever, and that in judgment he 
remembereth mercy. In-Daniel ii. 4f4; ’we 
have a perfe<^t an^atdalis, for in the prdcedldg 
vcrTcs, kh^dom denotes an earthly kingdom’, 
but in the 44th aj^*ftrdf. 

996! T/ttf origin <f eiiil is dtr*- 

duciWe from the foce agency ’-*of than 
fidcring him as a perfe^ihke-bfl^ng>^<^vlrigfin^*- 
ptovement from hia «wo< e3S«#lion<h,‘'hh‘«liniff 
have the power while a^iAg> ^forniahly td 

.i.-i..- i . - 'i ii-■*'--i'. the 
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the fuggeftlons of hU duty, to »lib In con> 
tradidllon to them; if either alternative were 
oqually eafy, no difficulty could be overcome; 
confequently no virtue pradtifed, and no me¬ 
rit acquired; hence the prefent ilate of mao, 
in vyhidi he is folicitcd by various allurements 
to deviate from his duty, or obliged to {Irugglc 
with various difficulties in its performance, 
was abfolutely neccilary for his advancement 
in perfedtion and amendment of charadier. 
Now wilful deviation from a known duty, 
conilitutes the very eiTence of moral evil; the 
poffibility then of fuch evil, or rather liability 
to it, was preordained, but not its adlual ex¬ 
igence ; this is barely permitted, as the indu¬ 
bitable confequcnce of freedom of adlion; for 
in any ftate in which imperfedt, but amend¬ 
able beings could be placed, amendable by 
overcoming difficulties in the acquifition of 
redlitude, deviations from it muft be expedted, 
and thp’efofc permitted; all that Supreme 
wiffiom can efieef, is to place fuch beings in 
that AatCf in which, freedom being ffiU pie- 
ieryed, ;|he. fum of the rcfultiog evils is fmall- 
eft, .quanUcy. ..of moral impraven^nt 
gicateft, and in wliich, as far as ^ffible, evil 

113 IS 
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is made to contribbte to the produ^ion of 
good. Now that this is the cafe in our fyf- 
tcm, we have reafon to prtffume, and can 
even in many in(hmce^ prove; hence we can¬ 
not iay as fome have u'hwifcly faid, that what¬ 
ever is, is right ; on the contrary much of wbat 
is, is wrong', but we .may well fay, that the 
permijfton of whatevn is, is right: evil is in- 
deed rendered produAive of good, and one 
evil frequently ferves to corrcdl another, or 
even to prevent a greater; but it is ftill evil, 
for it would be ftill better if men would fo 
ufe their liberty, as that no evil at all ihould 
exift. 

A fuccindl, but beautiful view 6f the reai- 
fons why evil is admitted is given by Hook, 
in his Principia Religionis aturalis, vol. I. 
p. 292, which 1 ihall here annex. 

$€^ funt etiam mala ; at qualia ? Quast 
** non in ipfa rerunf machinatibne dcRinata 
** videntur tanquam- Ipiius hriis proprius^: 
** verum ex matcrise imbecillitate, inferib- 
rum agentium errorey eveniuht jux^ eas 
“ leges, quae onminb funt utiks,-& xiecef- 

‘q^biiia nullae 
'■Tfeges* tfttfiSn 
** ncccflari® 


«'farite; Mala funt; fed 
eflent leges generalbs j kpae 
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under the control of the win, and manifefted 
% 

only* on proper occaiions, conilltutes an ad¬ 
mirable power: yet that it borders on infa- 
nity we have the teftimony of the poet: 

Great vyit and madnefs fare are near allied, 

Anti thin partitions do their bounds divide. 

And a remarkable inflance in Taflb. But 
when this rapid fucceilicfti of ideas is un¬ 
governable by the will, when the ideas them- 
fclvcs arc incoherent, the tranfitions fudden 
and unconneded, fome degree of infanity is 
appar cnt. 

806. To an imagination more or Icfs dif- 
ordered, we may attribute religiousenthuiiafm, 
fanaticifm, fiiperdition, and the rejection of 
reaion in religious fuli^eds. 

Soy. TUVigtous enthufiafm conlifts in aflrong, 
but ungrounded, perfuafion of an uncommon 
favour and communication with the Deity; 
it is fufceptible of various degrees, but its ex¬ 
treme and moll violent degree is fanaticifm ; 
which impels the enthufiafl to commit the 
moil frantic actions, often t^e moft etxpagfm 
crimes, and enabrace the moil feoielefis and 
eyen immoral tenets. 


807. 
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8 08. Superjiitton is a groundlcfs .pcrfuafioii 
of the fupcrnatural efficacy of certain prac¬ 
tices, words, or a<^ioits, and of the connexion 
of certain natural phaenomena with future 
events, whether moral or political, as omens, ' 
augury, &c, 

809. The rejeEimi of rtajon on religions fuh- 
jeds. This fomc cnthufiafts ftill contend for, 
particularly in the interpretation of the ferip- 
tures, as if we fhould expedt a miraculous af^ 
fiftance, without any folid reafon for expedfing 
it: w'hercas, it is rcaffin, and reafon alone, 
that convinces us of the cxitlcnce of the Su¬ 
preme Being, and the truth of the Chriftian 
religion; and equally enables us to interpret 
the books in which it is contained, in all cafes 
where that knowledge is necelfary, and to tc- 
jeft any interpretation contrary to it.'^ 

810. Thedclufions or miftakes ariilng from 
a depraved or mifguided judgment arc nume¬ 
rous ; but in general we may remark, that 
■where in any important lutgedl the flrcngth 
of convi^on exceeds the llrefngth of the 

• The reje&ion of reafon involves a coniradi^^ton, for if 
we ought to rejeil it, it is reafonaBle that wc fhouh) rejsit 
it S therefore it is not rejected, but fhll remains. 

U D 4 
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proofs on which it refts, there fome degree of. 
infanity is apparent. 

8 11. Among many kinds of a pcfvcrfe 
judgment, I fhali feleA the following : obferv- 
ing, that they amount to infanity only when 
accompanied witli av full pcrliiafion of their 
truth, or tlie folidity c)f their foundation ; 
ungrounJsii mtions, unretifonahle fu/pkions, 
overweening prefumpUon^ vtfimary feheun s, er¬ 
roneous eftimatiou cf probabilities, blhi l aTtarb* 
snent to prejudices, abfurd rules of inierpreiuthn, 

812. Ungrounded notions. Theic regard, 
either the paft, the prefent, or the future; 
among thofe that relate to the paft, we may 
reckon the wild fyftcm of Epicaru:>, and 
many other fuch fyftcms; among thofe that 
relate to the prefent, is the opinion of the 
tranfmigration of fouls from one body to ano¬ 
ther, and that the ancient patriarchs arc now 
living; and as to thofe relative to futurity# 
tlic rnoft remarkable is the opinion of the 
fpeedy approach of the milicnium, and reign 
of Jefus Chrift on earth ; and among the an¬ 
cients, the heathen Homans expe^ed the cx- 
tin^ion of Chriftianity to take place ^ the 
year 398 ; and Chrilfians generally txpeded 
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the cud o( the world about the year one 
thouland. 

Unreafonahle fuJ^lcionSy fears^ and 
fcruples. Of fuch fufpicions, Bayle fays> 
“ among the fcvcral epidemic diftempers o* 
‘‘ the.human mind, I know of none more pro- 
“ du(^ive of bad efFeAs than the pra<S:icc 
of giving reins to fufpicion. We cafily pafs 
** from one fufpicion to another; wc feldom 
‘‘ flop at poffibility ; wc run forw ard to pro- 
“ bability, and to the greateft probability, and 
“ prcfcntly after, that which palTcd only for 
“ probable, is reported as certain and incon- 
“ tcftlblc. Great cities arc more fubjcA to 
“ this dilbrdcr than others.” 'finis Arminixas 
having undertaken a Journey to Italy, it was 
prcfcntly after believed all over Holland that 
hc had kifl'ed the Pope’s toe. Such fulpicions 
arc generally entertained by tyrants of tlic 
beft and moft virtuous of their fubyc^ts: the 
celebrated J. J. RoufTcau became a vldlim to 
them. 

814. OvervoemmgpreJiiTitption'Snch. w as that 
of the ftoicksyWho were perfuaded that in wif- 
dom men couldcqual the Gods; and that of the 
Greeks, who fuppofed thcmfclves fuperior to 

• all 
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all other nations, whom they deemed by na¬ 
ture deftined for flavery; and that of the mo¬ 
dem rcvolutioriifts, who thought thcmfelvcs 
fuperior to all other nations m political wil- 
dom, of which they were completely bereft. 
They fondly imagined they could render the 
world happier, by the deftruAion of Chrif- 
tianity, and even that they could cffc:« 5 l: it. 

81.5. I’yionary fchemes\ fuch as that of 
converting bafe metals into gold, of finding 
an univcrfal remedy for all difordcri, of dif- 
covering futurity by the various arts of divi¬ 
nation. 

816. Erroneous ^limation of prohahiUties. I 
allude not merely to the faulty manner of 
calculating them; fuch as that of Mr. Hume, 
in hUEfTay on Miracles; nor to that of a ce¬ 
lebrated calculator, in his anfwcr to that cf- 
fay; nor to that of Dr. Halley; in eftimating 
concordant teftimony; but principally to an 
erroneous determination of them, or their un¬ 
natural adjudication; for inftancc,tbe attribu¬ 
tion of extraordinary events to caulcs inade¬ 
quate to their produifion, as Mr. Gibbon and 
others have done in accounting for the origin 

and progrefs of Chriftianity: or the attribu- 

^ * 

tion 
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tion of ordinary events to unuiual caufes or 
niotlves> 'when ordinary cauies or motives are 
fufficlent» and no proof but vague fufplolons 
of the cxiftcncc of any other; for inftance, the 
death of princes to polfon, various difbrders to - 
magick, See. But in general this erroneous 
judgment proceeds from our hopes and wUhcs, 
or from our fears, and not unfrequently from 
prejudices, party fpirit, jealoufy, and ma¬ 
lignity. 

817. Overweening attachment to prejudices. 
This prevents the Mahometans from examin> 
ing the foundation of their religion, and many 
infidels from examining the proofs of Chril- 
tianity : hence alfo the bigotry of the various^ 
Chriftlan fcdls. 

818. Ahfurd rules of interpretation, fuch as 
that the literal fenfe Ihould always be deemed 
true, though apparently contrary to reafon, or 
contrary to the general tenor of the writing ; 
or taking words in a figurative fenfe, which 
may confiftently be taken in the-literal ftnfe : 

by <I mean glaring oppofition to known 

truths. 

m 

819. Locke remarks, that madmen refem- 
ble thofe thAt argue juftly from wrong prin¬ 
ciples ; 
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ciplcs; their madnefs » frequently merely 
partial, being confined to ohe point; on every 
other they may rcafoo pertinently, and even 
on that their reafoning is pcrfc<ftly jiift.* Of 
this we have a fignal inftance in the ptrfon 
of the celebrated Harrington, author of the 
Oceana, who imagined his animal fpirits tranf 
pired from him in the fhape of birds, flics, or 
bees; and argued fo ftrenuoufly that this was 
no depraved imagination, that his do(flor was 
put to his fhifts for an anfwer; yet, on other 
fubje^ be could difitourie as rationally as any 


CHAPTER VI. 

Of THX oaiCIH AMO DEGRESS OF.. HUMAN 

KKOWlEiUOEo 

Knowledge being founded on fenfations, 

ideas, notions, or their relations, their origin 

is firft to be confid^red : the <mgin o( thefe 

has indeed already been mentioned, but many 

think them innate, which.I friali now briefly 
examine, j*: 

•■B. ii.'C.ri.fec.i3. ' ' 
t Britifti Biography, to!: t, p. 405* 
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or IN MAT ft IDS Alt 
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820. By innate is meant, imprinted on our 
minds, and coeval with o\ir exiftenre, or at 
leafl with our birth ; and by ideas I mean 
feeble copies of pur fenfations. Now that 

_ . ' t 

we ate afFcdled with no. fenfations at our birth, 

I 

but thofc of feeling, taftc, and fmell, is very 

♦ ' * 

apparent, and of fi;eh fenfations fcarcc any 

ideas can be retained, even when thofe fenla- 

' ‘ < , ■ 

tions are received at a maturer age. That 
the ideas pf fight and hearing are not innate, 
but derived frpm our (enfations, is very evi¬ 
dent, fmee thofc whp never received thofe 
feqfation?, as tho^e bom blind or deaf, have 

4 

no ideas of colours or ib^nds, 

s 

SECT. U. 

a 
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« 

pt IKHATI KOTIOKf. 

821; It is|||dib true, as Locke julHy i^rts, 

that Wchave no cnnate lcnowled^ of even the 

fimplcft ^culatire tmths; fUch as tMt vdbat^ 
> 
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** neceiTartae funt, ut locus (it coniillo, pru« 
** dentiae & induftrisej ut homines rationes 

** fuas poflint indituere & ex certis a«£lionibus 

0 

** certos fibi polliceri effetfius & confequen- 
‘‘ tias. Mala funt; at fine quibus abeflent 
** commiferatio, beneficentia, liberalitas, for- 
ti; -ido, aequanimitas, patientia, lenitas, & 
** ofHcia omnia gratulta» quorum fenfus longe 
** eft omnium Ixtlifimus & memoria jucun- 
diftima. Quis omnem fublatum vcllet do- 
** lorem quo dc pravo corporis habitu admon- 
emur, aut laborem, ad fanitatem & vires 
'* corporis animique tarn neceflarium ? Quis 
** contra naturae ftudia tantum obduruit, ut 
“ illos fenfus noftros, licet moleftiam quan* 
doque ferant, vituperet, quibus aliorum in- 
“ fortunia dcploramus, quibufque ad opcm 
** serumnofis ferendam incitamur; aut ilium 
** anlmi morfiim five angorem, quo elidimur 
“ tx criminum noftrorum aut culparum con- 
** fcientia; & quera vitiorum medicinam efle 
voluit benignus Dcus ? Mala font; led non 
" toturn rcrum ordincm cogitatioae com* 
plcAitur humana mens. Exigua eft haec 
** mohdi pars, qrian ccmimus, & pro brevi 
** temporis fi plurima ergo in hoc 

114 
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«vo mala magnas a^errc vtdeaoius utili- 

* s 

tatcs, fcill quod hominum fcelera faepir* 
** lirme cohibeant & impcdlant^ proborum 
virtutes exerccant & augeant; hominum 
** mcntcs k rebus cxternis & viUoribus volup* 
** tatibus ad interna U vera bona convertant; 
“ hinc certc fit vcrifimillimum, ca etiam 
mala (iiqua fint) quorum nullum nunc ccr- 
“ nirous ufumy ad totius f^^llcraatis in par^- 
“ tibus k nQbis rcrootiorlbus aut fcculorum 
‘‘.Futurorum fclicltatem it perlcdioncm fa-. 
“ ific dcftinata; cx us ccrtc ncutiquam cf- 
ficitur mundi adminiHradonem elTe invi- 
dam aut malignam.*' 


Of the Dwme Liberty. 

$ 

ggy. Freedom from cmfiraint being the na- , 

tural confcqucncc of pcrfcA independence 

muft naturally belong to the Supreme Being; 

fo allbyBuii freedom, from a pcccflity arifing 

from his own nature, if his bappinefi ba.com* 

plcte, independently of any exertion of^ his 

power; and this ii(.c, judge it to be, 

otherwife the exiilence of created beings 

% 

wioul^rbc a& secefiaiy as hia.<»WDi' equally 

eternal, 



eternal; a$ in that cafe the exigenc^f of his na« 
ture would eternally require their exigence. 
Now the fuppoiltion of their eternal cxiftcnce 
evidently involves an impoflibilty; for crea¬ 
tionbeing the produ<EHon of a being from no¬ 
thing, an ini^ant muft be fuppofed in which 
it did not cxift, therefore it cannot be faid to 
have bad no commencement, nor conle- 
qucntlv to have been eternal. 

998. It may be obje^ed, that the determi¬ 
nation to create being eternal, it cannot be 
faid to have ever been free, as no inflant can 
be imagined in which it did not cxift; but 
it is anfwered, by allowing that the objec¬ 
tion clearly difproves the pre-cxiftence of free¬ 
dom as a fiate preceding eletflion, but not its 
exiftence as a mode eternally accompanying 
cie^ion and inherent therein : in this refpe^ 
Divine liberty differs from human; for 
among men, freedom and frequently fufpenfe 
precede a free determination, but do not ac¬ 
company k. 

Of tht Urotne ImniutabiUty^ 

. The, immutability of the 


Being 
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Being coniifts, in the impofliblUty of his 
receiving or efieAing any change in his cf- 
fence; fccondly, in the certainty that his dc- 
figns, though not unalterable, will neverthe* 
lefs be never altered: it is grounded on the 
extreme perfe^ion and independence of his 
nature, and on the excellence of the choice 
he has already made. His decrees, how¬ 
ever, as far as they are ilill executory, having 
been freely paiTed, are ftill free ; for no pad 
indant is adignable in which they were ne- 
cedary, and confequently they arc dill alter¬ 
able, though it is certain they will never be 
altered ; jud as future contingent events will 
certainly happen, though it be always pof- 
dble, antecedently tb their happening, that 
they will not happen, otherwife they would 
not he contingent, but necedary. 

1000. Though men may be at one t'lrpe 
obje^ of Divine favour, and at another time 
of punifhment, this airgues no change in t^e 
Divine decrees, as tbefe decrees relating to 
di^rent times eternally co-exided- 

1001. Hence prayers at*.n^ ufekfs; forif 
their obje^ be compatible with a fuperior ad- 
vant^ toHhat whibh tht^ &ipiiild, wc ihay 

expea 
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cxpcft from the Divine benignity that regard 
■was had to them in the decree for the origi¬ 
nal arrangement of all events. 


SFXT. II. 


OP THE MORAL ATTRIBUTES OF THE SUPREME 

Being. 

1002. Under this name wc comprehend the 
difpolitions of the Supreme Being towards his 
creatures: chiefly his goodnefs and juilice. 

1003. Thcfc attributes arc fuch difpontions 
as wc And and approve of in ourfelvcs, re¬ 
moving from them all that fprings from the 
imperfection of our nature, and extending 
them to the degree fuited to his nature ; that 
is, to infinity. 

1004. Dhnne gnodntfu Amply confidered, 
fconfifts inthc difpofition, or the aCtu?d.com- 
mutticatioa of happinds; or, if the naturs.^pf 
the creatuWs' require it, in afiopding thsi^ $bc 
means of acqtunngit.'. I 

100^; 'JGos- fcck for .proofs, that this dijlpofi* 
tied God>' b pcf^ly idle, 4 

..i, finely 
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fmgle ^eailng ieniatibn pr iendment can 
ex'iil in our minds whiph we da not entirely 
owe to his beniflcence; it is only through 
the laws he gratuitoufly eftabliihedj that 
we can obtain any ; of ouriclrcs we can pro¬ 
cure none. Why evil of any kind was per¬ 
mitted to exift, we have already fhewn, N* 
979. 9B0. 983. &c. 

1006. It is faid, that human life is attended 
with far more pain than pleafure : if it were 
lb, I would not think fuch a Hate inexplica¬ 
ble, on the grounds already mentioned. A 
Hate of abfblute kappineis is incompatible 
with a Hate of probation: but I am inclined 
to think, that if all our moderate pleafures 
were balanced with the inevitable pains or 
uneaHiicH we endure, they would be found 
to outweigh them. 

1007. Much of bur uneafineH proceeds from 

comparifons with thofe whom we ignorantly 
foppbfe in a hiippier Hate; wh^eiu a|ier&dt 
compenfation, both; lit' |ois pie^urBj in 
the different fttilea of. ^generally 

takes place; and of thoib-^hop:|; W6..fupporc 

pe . f^ more 
a^i' Paiey*a 
Natural 
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Natural Theology, Chap. ^ 6 . Stew. Out* 
Hhes> 287. 

1608. As hve coniifts in willing the hap> 
pinefs of the p^fon loved> we muil infer that 
God loves his creatures in the full and exaA 
fenfe of the word. 

1009. Hatred cannot exill in God,^or it im¬ 
plies a picture in the fuifering of the peribn 
hated; a pleafure inconddent with the divine 
perfe^on, and with the love which God 
bears to his creatures; confcqucntly. auger, 
revenge, and other pafljons of the malignant 
kind, arc afcribcd to God onlj metaphori- 
cally; as his punilbments, though in reality 
deiigned for the good of the fufferers, like 
parental chaftifements, bear fome rcfemblance 
to the effbfts tbofe paflions tend to produce. 

1010., Even fiity, or compt^on, well de- 

4 

fined by Dr. Cogan a benevolent fbrrow at 


Ac fufl^rings of another, cannot cxa^ly c»ft 
in the Divine mind, but merely analogically, 
including all that it implies of amiability/ and 
eixGli^ihg only every degree of pain. 

as Dr. Cogan wclhremarks, is 
Ae thoft dialted branch of compaiTion it 
piiTtituhktly^«fers’tb‘that’ftate*of ipind ivbich 
^ ^ • ■. ■ induces 
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inthl(^ 1SS to ezerci(0 <6ilr faeaevolence upon 
pcrlbns whofc fate is at 'Our difpofal ; ifc 
induces us to relinquiih demands which, if 
enforced to the utmoft, would render us the 

immediate agents.Of mifoi^: it is peculiarly 

applicable to unworthy or criminal behaviour 
to ourfelves, which would involve the'of¬ 
fender in dillreis, were we to^be tenacious of 
our rights; in a word, it is that dignified com¬ 
panion, which induces us to fupprefs refont- 
ment, to pardon offences, or mitigate puniih- 
mcnt as far as difcretion may admit. The high 
approbation which wc feel of this difpofition, 
induces us to aforibc it to the Supreme Being, 
though he is incapable of refentinent, and of 
receiving any offence/ In him it confifts in 
placing the trangteffor in cfocumdanccs fa¬ 
vourable to his amendnacnt, inlpiring him 
with fcntimcnts fijttcd to promote it, and ip- 

fliiling the puniflHncnS moft likely to effod 
It, or omitting any for a .co-^ain time,., 

1013 . Hence 

of the word (which W A^rdonjgr.rc^ittancc 
of the punifomcnt. 4 pe(tpfoffonce*J,cani}ot^b^ 

attributed to God ; but».ashe;*^Ja 1 ;hie,^ipq 
mapner a$ men o when they fiai:4osi<}:ffpfici^ 

4 

\l 


$ 
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it is hy flnalog3r aicribed to him-; fot language 
being formed to exprefs hutnan fentiments, 
thciame teems are necefTarily employed where 
the eifo^s are dinilar to thofo which thoie 
fentimants exadl 'or produce. By repentance 
mon place themfelves in a new Atuation, and 
do not require thofc punifoments which their 
amendment would other wife call for; yet 
they may foil be fubjeded to pain, as a means 
of improvement in virtue and advancement 
in perre<ffion. 

D'nj'me Jt^ice. 

4 

1013. Of jiijiice in general a definition has 
been given, N” 909 ; of its various branches, 
the remunerative, preventive, and corre^livc 
are necefoirUy attributed to the Supreme 
Being; for as they imply no jmpcrfe6lion, 
and their cxcrcirc, even by earthly fovercigns, 
meets our higbei) approbation, we mud: con¬ 
clude, that the Sovereign of the univerfe, the 
moft perfcA of all Beings, cxercifes them in 
the n?oft perfcA manner; and in fatfl jufticc 
is nothing more than goodno^, binder the di- 
redlion oi wifdom. 

1014. - Hence, even in this life, for the en¬ 

couragement 
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edoragement of Tirtue, difcourage 

in<»t of each virtae fleets with it pn^ 

^ w ' a • 

per reward, and e^h tIm wi^ its proper pu^ 
nilbimcnt; thu^ temperaAce is rewarded hj 
health; juftice by cortfidencc, credit and 
eftcem; humanhy, liberality, and generofi^ 
with love, regard, and frequently with aipple 

9 * ^ ^ 

recompence: and, on the contrary, fraud, 
falfrhood, and brutality, meet with fcom and 
abhorrence; the more atrocicnis crimes fcarCe 
ever efcape legal penalties^, 

1015. Even delinquencies of a nature to 
evade human laws, or comnaittcd by thofe 
who arc above their reach, never fail of re¬ 
ceiving an adequate requital, though not al- 
ways viilbly, in mental anguiih, and the hor* 
rors of remorfe; the fuffeiings of many have 
been fb dreadful as to compel them to end 


them with their lives; they arc well dcpiAcd 
by Tiberits, in his letter to the tloman (enatc, 


and were evidently czpenenced by thof^ mo¬ 
ral monlleis Nero,. Pomitiaii, 

Cromwell, Philip the Illd. and many pMtp. 

1C 16. But vtnMdwe with 

propriety be afcriM; Bang; 

It proceeds from r^hfetctlt, ajftd confifts. m 

the 
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the malignant fatisfadllon of retaliating on the 
offender the pain he has given to the of¬ 
fended. Now of refentment, or feeling any 
pain, God is totally. incapable; confequently 
the fentiments which men feel on fuch oc- 
cafions, and the moral fitnefs of punifliment 
for the gratification of refentment, cxifts 
only with rcfpei^t to them, but cannot with 
any appearance of reafon be deemed to take 
pfacc with refped to a Being who is incapa¬ 
ble of being cither offended or injured, in the 
proper fenfe of thofe words, as all muff 
confefs. 

1017. Nor can fuch punifhmcnt be requi- 
fitc, as Ibmc pretend, for the purpofe of go¬ 
vernment, fince punifhmcnt in that procllc 
view is at prcfcot invifiblc ; as lar as it is vi¬ 
sible, it is with much more propriety attri¬ 
butable to the purpofes of corie< 5 limi, Jifei- 
pline, or example. 

1018. in bis revelations, and 

in performing his promifes, may be conficlercd 
as branches of jufticc, and meet with our 
higheft approbation; they are therefore ne- 
ceflarily aforibed to the Supreme Bci ng but 
hdeUty in executing his menaces, where their 

VOL. 1. K K execution 
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execution can with propriety be difpenfetl 
with, is incompatible with his mercy. 


CHAPTER-III. 

OF DJVIKB PROVIDENCE. 


1019. By providence T underftand the ori¬ 
ginal arrangement of events, partly, ordained 
and partly permitted, by the Supreme Being, 
for the purpofe of producing the greateft pof* 
flble quantity of moral and phyfical good: 

1050 . This arrangement is maintained and 
effc^cd by the. immediate agency of the Su¬ 
preme Being himfclf, either fingly or in co-' 
operation with the powers he has granted to 
free agents. 

1031 . This agcncyr is carried on by general 
laws, which iiniverfally take place; fuch as 
thofe of gravitation, cohefion, clafticity per- 
cuflion, &c.: independently of the certainty 
of their efficiency, arifing from their con- 
ftat\cy, men would not know how to adl, on 
any occafioti; no arts or fcienccs could exift. 
The conftancy of the effeds produced is there- 
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fore a full proof of the exigence of thoffc laws, 
■even where the detail of their operation can¬ 
not be exa.Hy traced; in confequcncc of 
thefe, we find the lame inclinations, paffions, 
and intclligenc*', though with much variation 
of degree, in far the greater part of the hu¬ 
man fpecies, when placed m fimilar circum- 
ftanccs; and the fame modes of adlionin ani¬ 
mals and vegetables, \aricd and modified by 
the peculiarities of their diifcrcnt fpecies. 

103 a. 'As prayer often apparently tends to 
obftruit or countcrail the operation of thefe 
laws, theologians have been much cmbarral- 
fed in endeavouring to reconcile its cfncacy 
with' their immutability. Some have fup- 
pofed the interference of unembodied fpiritsp^ 
a feheme evidcntlv too wild and romantic to 
gain any credit: others have imagined the 
interference of c ertt influences on the minds 
of men, on particular occafions, which induce 
them to alter the line of condud they would 

otherwife follow if and even grant, contrary 

✓ 

to the experience of mankind, that even the 

r 
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of natiittl ckuft^s Aiujr bd altered or 
:Ajf^^nded by prayw.* ’ Tfife only argument 
’^hich the abl^ aflTcrtidr of thofe influences 


Adduces, is, ihat We arc i^onaht of the man- 
iier in which idc^i airife in otir minds, and of 
the caufes on which'the fucceflion of them 


depends, yet both depend on general laws, 
particularly on. thoijc of afTociation, well ex¬ 
plained by Hume, and Mr. Dugald Stewirt, 
p. 278, in 8vo. Sec alfo ante, chap. v. fee. 4. 

T025. The cxiftcnce of inch occaflonal 
influences, of which we Art not confeious, 
feem to me for that rcafon purely fidlitious 
and being contrary to the common courfc of 
nature, did they cxift, muft be thought mi- 
raculons. If. any one dould fuccced in 
■ proving the cxiftcncc of fuch influences, cer¬ 
tainly it was that moft difeerning of all mc- 
tapbyficians, Bifliop Berkeley, who attempts 
to account for, that partidulaf influence Called 
^rate. He contends, that as we allow the 
fejdftencc of forcet though we cannot ihrm any 
idea of it, we flioiildnot deny thse Cxiftcncc of 
gyaec, though we can form-no idea of it 


Btrt in this cafe'he was cWSently • Kaffed by 

.'‘fit , ‘ -w ■ . •. '>'> ■ 

V, *5 Search, 307. a 19. 
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the prejudices of hU profeffion. The late 
excellent Dr. Prlcftley, much freer from all 
prejudice (though unfortunately frill retain¬ 
ing a Calviniftic feature, as appears by his Ef- 
fay on Ncceflity) has clearly fhewn, in his 
fermon on Divine Influence, that it has no 
foundation in the Holy Scripture; and that 
the dodrinc that aidmits it is pregnant with 
much milchief. 

J024. Rohdes, though we have no idea of 
force, yet we have a notion of it, for it means 
no more than the decree in which power is 
applied. Berkeley, in this partlcnlar point, is 
well refuted, even by a much inferior meta- 
phyheian. Lord Bolingbrokc. He thinks, 
and not very improperly, that “ the word 
force ferves as a f*ga of the unknown caufrs 
“ of the ph.cnoinena both of nature and of 
“ art* When we employ the word alone, 
“ it is of very vague Signification, and im- 
ports nothing but feme determining power, 
“ cither inteliecfunl or corporeal.” (EfTay I. 
p. 175.-Svo.) “ The pofiibility of believing 
“ force is nothing more than the pofribiUty 
*.* of believing, that every efrc< 5 t has a caufc, 
thodgh that caule be unknow'n to ns; the 

difpurity 
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dilparify and iippropricty of compairing it 
** with grace do not arifc from our having no 
idea of grace, for we have none of force; 
“ but they arife from hence, that there is not 
the fame, poffibility of believing the cxift- 
enceof a caufc, whereof we have no idea, 
** and which cannot be afeertained by its cf- 
, fcAs, as there is of believing one whereof 
‘‘ we have no idea indeed, but w'hofc cxill- 
cnee may be afeertained by its cfFc< 3 s.” 
1025. The efficacy of prayer, to which 
both rcafon and revelation oblige us to have 
rccourfe, may in my opinion be cafily ex¬ 
plained in the following manner. 

102b. We muft fuppofc the whole courfc 
of events, from the origin of things to their 
final determination, to be conneded with and 
depend on the operation of the.fet of occafional 
caufcs that were firft put in adion, and their 
operation to be fo conduded as to produce 
that feries of fubfequent events that were and 
are either ordained or permitted and effeded, 
in confcqucnce of the choice of the humaji 
will; and that tkefc events were originally fo 
plaDQed,< as to harmonize with the prayers of 

^ • the 
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the faithful, if their re^ucfls were confiftent 
with the greater good of the whole. 

1072. This will appear more plainly, in 
explaining the difficulties propofed by. Dr. 
Fiddes: “ if (fay^ he) one ffiould pray to be 
“ delivered from fomc infectious diftemper, 
“ the vapour whereby it is propagated will 
nevertlicler-i follow its natural courfe.” 
True, but the preceding feries of caufes pro- 
duftivc of iu natural courfc, may, from re¬ 
gard to the forefeen prayer, be different from 
what they otherwife might be ; and confe- 
quently the courfe of the vapour, though ftill 
natural, may be fuch as to coincide with the 
requell of the prayer. 

1082. Again he adds, “ ffiould a man in 

the heat of battle pray for protection from 

‘‘ the inftruments of dcathi w'hicli fly cverv 

» • ^ 

where about him, yet a ball from a cannon 
or niufhct, will nccelTarily purluc the line 
** of its diredion; it depends however on 
“ the choice man, whether he will give it 
“ fuch particular diredion, as by jts natural 
“ tendency will take away the life of the per- 
fon who deprecates the danger, and in this 

“ cafe 
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** calc (he thinks) it is Impofiiblc, upon any 
** forcfight of his prayer, that the order of 
** caufes, that are in thcmfelves arbitrary, and 
of uncertain detertoination, Ihould be dif- 
** prfed in fuch a manner as Ihould certainly 
“ produce the cffcA defired of them.” 

But this is a miliakc; arbitrary caufes are 
not of uncertain determination; what their 
future determination will be, is forefeen with 
certainty; lee N** 955, &c.: and from the 
foreknowledge of the prayer, the original ar* 
nngement may be that in which a different 
determination of the dire^on of the bullet, 
or a different pofition of the perfbn praying 
from the line of its diredion, may take 
place. 

1029. But it is faid, we Ihould never pray 
for miracles.; thus we never pray for the ref- 
toration of a dead man to life. Now, the 
abatement of a Iborm, or the recovery of a 
fick perfon, arc as truly miraculous as the 
reftoration of a dead man to life, therefore 
pfayers for fuch events ate equally fruitlcls* 
This is a fallacious argument ; for no na* 
tuM caufe can rciloration to life; 

many can an abatement of a 

ftorm', 
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ftbmi|, ot the recovery of a fick man. The 
6rft'would be miraculous, the latter not, un- 
Icfs 'Irtftatitancous, as thpfc recorded in our 
ike/ild ttdoks. : V 

l[63d^. ftiirticulat interpeditions of the Su« 
Being, deviations from the efta- 
blilhed coGrfc of natuifc, frequently, occur in 
the books of the Old and New Teftamcnt; 
but all were vifiblc, all tended to efied pur- 
pofes which could not be well ‘ anfwcrcd 
without them. 

1031. That famine, peftilence, and cartii- 
quakes, are ordered for the punifbmcnt ,ot 
cities or countries, feera? to me a great. mlf- 
takc, and evidently refuted Luke xiii. i, s: 
fuch events commonly arlfc from natural 
caufes, and have very rar-ly been miraculous; 
as the deluge, and polBl -W the deft ruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. The deftrudion cf 


Jerufalcm was in no refpe’'’ uiraculoos. 

1032. The condud of Providence^ with 
fefped to individuals. And in refped tp ftatcr 
is Very different. It frequently 
un^cfervbg individu&ls to o^pyt aj 

jjarcntly, tlw; Shoft eotia^^ ' 

titeir extihEncib thi 

vdii. h' * 
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